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ALEXANDER AGASSIZ.! 


I riest knew Alexander Agassiz intimately in the spring of 
1858, when he was bow oar and captain in the six-oared Harvard 
crew of that year, a crew in which I rowed at number three. Agas- 
siz had graduated from Harvard College in 1855, and from the 
Lawrence Scientific School in 1857. He was then twenty-two and 
a half years old, and had been in this country nearly nine years. 
He was of medium height and light weight, but muscular and en- 
during, quick of eye and limb, ordinarily gentle and reserved in 
speech and manner, and quiet even when stirred, but nevertheless 
capable of strong spasmodic effort and vivid outbursts of wrath or 
indignation. The Harvard boat of that year carried no coxswain, 
and was steered by the bow oar by means of a yoke convenient to 
his feet. The bow oar had not only to pull his share and steer the 
boat so far as possible with his oar, but also to direct the general 
course of the boat, looking forward over his shoulder and aft down 
the medial line of the boat. Agassiz had, therefore, two distinct 
functions in the boat, a curious prophecy of the two different kinds 
of work he carried on simultaneously through all his mature life. 

He was a successful student during his connection with Harvard 
College and the Lawrence Scientific School, although hampered 
by his habit of thinking in French, and stood 24th in the Class 
of 1855, which graduated 82 men. In 1855 to 1857 he devoted 
himself to engineering and zodlogy, and took his first degree in 
the Scientific School in those subjects. In 1857-58 he was again 

1 Alexander Agassiz, the son of Louis and Cécile Braun Agassiz, was born at Neu- 


chatel, Switzerland, Dec. 17, 1835. He died of heart disease, March 27, 1910, on the 
steamship Adriatic bound from Liverpool to New York. — Ep. 
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in the Scientific School studying chemistry; and in 1860 he en- 
tered the School for a third time and pursued studies in zodlogy 
and geology, taking a fresh degree of Bachelor of Science in 
those subjects in 1862. Being still not content with his attainments 
in zodlogy, he reéntered the School as a student in 1862, and then 
pursued the subject of comparative zodlogy. He was led to these 
studies by natural taste and capacity, and by all the influences of 
his environment and his inheritances combined. For his mature 
projects and achievements he subsequently needed accurate know- 
ledge in every one of these departments; and his case illustrates 
admirably the desirable connection between the intellectual labors 
of youth and those of the life-career. At that time the partial 
elective system introduced by President Quincy had been well- 
nigh extinguished in Harvard College; and Agassiz was obliged to 
follow his natural bent by means of labors quite outside the pre- 
scribed college course. In the Scientific School he was, of course, 
free to devote himself to the subjects of his choice. During his 
first period of study in the Scientific School (1855-58) he taught 
mathematics and some science in his father’s school for girls, 
which was conducted in Professor Agassiz’s house at the corner of 
Broadway and Quincy Street, where Alexander Agassiz also lived. 
It was a somewhat embarrassing position for a handsome but 
rather shy young fellow who was decidedly susceptible to feminine 
charms; but he conducted himself with great prudence and dig- 
nity, and was not often obliged to call Mrs. Agassiz to his assist- 
ance in the schoolroom. His second period of connection with the 
Scientific School was after his marriage. 

His inclination in 1857 was toward the occupation of a railroad 
engineer; but his father needed his aid as a collector and Museum 
assistant, and his advice in all pecuniary transactions; and he 
therefore obtained a situation on the United States Coast Survey, 
and in that capacity had many opportunities of collecting speci- 
mens for the Museum, on the Atlantic coast and also on the Paci- 
fic. He returned from California in 1860,and married Miss Anna 
Russell, one of the pupils in Professor Agassiz’s school for girls, 
and asister of the wife of his classmate and intimate friend, Theo- 
dore Lyman. The young married pair lived in Professor Agassiz’s 
house ; and Theodore Lyman, who was much interested in natural 
history and the Museum, provided a small salary for Alexander 
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Agassiz as assistant in the Museum, in order that he might pur- 
sue his studies in zodlogy and geology, and work on the Museum 
collections. This was the only instance in his whole career in 
which Agassiz received payment for scientific services. His scien- 
tific productiveness had already begun ; but he found it well-nigh 
impossible to procure the publication of his papers with suitable 
illustrations. He had no money to pay for the lithographic repro- 
ductions of his own drawings. His education during his boyhood 
in Switzerland included an admirable training of eye and hand in 
drawing, received largely from his mother, Cécile Braun, who was 
herself an excellent natural history artist. It is remembered that 
as a young boy he drew butterflies and other natural history ob- 
jects with accuracy and enjoyment. He doubtless had a natural 
gift in this direction, and that inborn faculty was carefully culti- 
vated ; so that he became very skilful in all sorts of drawing which 
could illustrate his observations in the field or the laboratory. 
During his boyhood in Switzerland he acquired another difficult 
art, that of playing the violin with accuracy and verve; but this 
skill in music had no effect on his after-life. He did not care for 
music, and he objected to his teacher’s method of enforcing atten- 
tion and sustained effort by rapping Alexander’s fingers. In June, 
1849, the boy left Neuchatel for Paris quite alone on his way to 
America, carrying in his hand, by advice of his careful relatives, 
his excellent violin in its case. When he had passed the Swiss 
frontier, he descended from the train with his violin-case, put it 
down on the stone platform, jumped on it, mounted the train again, 
and left the wreck behind. Thereafter he had nothing to do with 
music. He would very rarely go to the opera, or to a concert, not 
even when his brother-in-law, Henry L. Higginson, organized and 
maintained the Boston Symphony Orchestra, which among its 
other duties gave every year a series of admirable concerts in 
Cambridge, within a few steps of Agassiz’s house. At last, when 
Mr. Higginson gave in Sanders Theatre a superb concert in honor 
of Mrs. Louis Agassiz’s eightieth birthday, Alexander Agassiz 
attended the concert, but solely, as he protested, to stand by his 
mother during a public ordeal which she somewhat dreaded, en- 
joyable as it proved to be. Here was an early illustration of the 
concentration of purpose and singleness of aim which characterized 
Agassiz’s voluntary actions throughout life. 
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In 1865-66 his brother-in-law, Mr. Quincy A. Shaw, a prin- 
cipal owner in copper-mines of probable but unproved value at 
Calumet, Michigan, found himself unable to organize and conduct 
with profit the mines in which he had a controlling interest. He 
interested Alexander Agassiz in the enterprise, and all Agassiz’s 
keen powers of observation and all his knowledge of geology and 
engineering were soon applied to the practical problem of making 
a great mining property profitable, although he was in charge of 
the Museum for the year ending October 1, 1865, and also in 
1866. For two years and a half, 1866-68, his whole strength was 
devoted to developing and superintending the Calumet and Hecla 
copper-mines at Lake Superior. One day near the beginning of 
1866 I met Agassiz in the street in Boston, and he said to me to 
my great surprise, —I was a low-salaried but contented professor 
in the new Institute of Technology, —“ Eliot, I am going to 
Calumet, Michigan, for some years as superintendent of the Calu- 
met and Hecla mines. J want to make money. It is impossible to 
be a productive naturalist in this country without money. I am 
going to get some money first, if I can; and then I will bea 
naturalist. If I succeed, I can then get my own papers and draw- 
ings printed, and help father in the Museum.” This program, 
laid down when he was thirty years old, was perfectly carried out 
in the subsequent career of Alexander Agassiz. He went to Calu- 
met at first alone, but later his wife and their two little boys 
lived there with him. It was a life of considerable hardship for 
all the family, for the town was a mere mining-camp, and there 
were no well-built houses in it. The winter temperatures were 
often very low, and the winds were high. It was impossible for 
the baby to creep about the floor, so wide were the cracks and so 
cold the wind that came through them; so that he had to spend 
most of his time on the bed. Vegetables were very scarce, and the 
canning industry was hardly developed. A visitor at the Agassiz 
home in Calumet remembers what a welcome delicacy a dish of 
watercress was, which the wife of an English miner had picked. 
The miners were of several races and religions, and many of them 
could speak no English. It was no small advantage to the young 
superintendent that he could speak both French and German, not 
only freely, but with all the needed varieties of expressiveness. 
In this isolated place, far from any possible support from public 
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authorities, and under the strain of intense financial anxiety, 
Agassiz worked for two years before the organization was made 
effective and his plans for the development of the mine began to 
be carried out. His brother-in-law, Mr. Henry L. Higginson, has 
lately stated that “the first dividend came after five years of hard 
labor, during which period he often worked fourteen hours a 
day.” He was then capable of a very unusual amount of physical 
and mental labor. He would spend the entire working-day going 
about the mines, inspecting, deciding, and inventing, and would 
tire out the hardy mining captains or foremen who accompanied 
him; and then after his late dinner he would sit down to make 
plans, study accounts, or calculate the cost of projected work all 
the evening. He retained this extraordinary industry and capacity 
to turn from one kind of work to another all through life. For 
many years he and I lived near each other on Quincy Street, and 
I would often go to his house about ten o’clock in the evening. He 
was generally sitting at his desk hard at work, after having already 
spent an active day either at the Museum or at the office of the 
Calumet and Hecla mines in Boston, or half the day at one place 
and half at the other. He was extraordinarily patient of details in 
his own department and of routine work, even of manual work, if 
that were necessary for the advancement of his projects or pro- 
cesses. Indeed he really enjoyed manual labor like doing up bun- 
dles, and packing specimens. Although he maintained all his life 
a very active correspondence, he wrote his letters with his own 
hand, unless he could state the substance of a note or letter to 
his secretary, Miss Clark, and depend on her to express his mean- 
ing. He never learned to dictate letters or compositions of any 
sort except, of late years, a few business letters in his Boston 
office; so that every narrative or essay of any length cost him 
much time in the manual labor of writing. He thought in French 
quite as often asin English, a fact which undoubtedly made it 
difficult for him to learn to dictate. 

In December, 1873, Louis Agassiz died, leaving the great Mu- 
seum which he had planned and founded still in an inchoate state. 
A few days later Alexander Agassiz’s young wife died suddenly 
of pneumonia, probably contracted at the deathbed of Louis 
Agassiz, leaving three young boys to the care of the desolate 

.father and Mrs. Louis Agassiz, who was always called “ mother ” 
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by Alexander Agassiz, and was now to prove herself a wise and 
tender grandmother to his children. He had become President of 
the Calumet and Hecla mine, and its real manager ; but the mine 
was well organized and developed and highly profitable, and he 
could direct its affairs from a Boston office, although he made 
semi-annual trips to Calumet. He was therefore able to accept 
the office of Curator of the Museum of Comparative Zodlogy 
shortly after the death of his father, and from that time till his 
own death he was really at the head of the Museum under three 
successive titles, although as time went on he procured the assist- 
ance of several competent and interested experts. In 1904 Samuel 
Henshaw was appointed Curator, an appointment which brought 
great relief to Agassiz. 

Louis Agassiz a year before his death had undertaken to estab- 
lish a summer school for naturalists at Nantucket, but in the 
spring of 1873 had changed the site of the proposed school to 
Penikese Island in Buzzard’s Bay, because the owner of that 
island, Mr. John Anderson of New York, offered to give Mr. 
Agassiz the island and a considerable sum of money for buildings 
and equipment. The school was started there in 1873 with a good 
body of students, but under considerable difficulties because of 
the inaccessibility of the island. The students were nearly all 
teachers, both men and women, and its first season was remark- 
able because of the strong influence exerted by Mr. and Mrs. 
Louis Agassiz on a group of men and women many of whom later 
themselves reached posts of influence and honor. The death of 
Louis Agassiz imperiled the life of this summer school. Alexan- 
der Agassiz became Director of it for 1874; but his experience 
on the island convinced him that it would be impossible to main- 
tain the school there without making large annual expenditures. 
These expenditures he did not think it wise to undertake himself, 
and he therefore took the responsibility of closing the school after 
the summer of 1874. In his scientific as in his business career he 
would abandon, or throw away without hesitation or remorse, any 
tool, machine, or specimen which did not serve its purpose, or 
which could be replaced by a better. 

Agassiz’s services to Harvard University were by no means 
confined to the Museum of Comparative Zodlogy. He was elected 
by the alumni a member of the Board of Overseers in 1873, and 
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served on that Board till 1878, when he became a Fellow of the 
Corporation, a function he enjoyed but from which he withdrew 
in 1884. In 1885 he was reélected to the Board of Overseers by 
the alumni — a reélection which gave him great pleasure — but 
again his term of service there was cut short, because he was for 
a second time chosen a member of the Corporation, where he served 
from 1886 to 1890, when he insisted upon retiring. He was an 


active friend and supporter of the Observatory, the Jefferson . 


Physical Laboratory, the Botanical Museum, the Mineralogical 
Cabinet, and the Peabody Museum of American Archaeology and 
Ethnology. To the Observatory and the Physical Laboratory he 
gave hearty support when on several occasions money was to be 
raised for these departments by subscription. To the museums he 
contributed many objects of interest collected by him on his fre- 
quent expeditions to remote parts of the world. When he built the 
northwest corner of the University Museum, which was a large 
extension of the Museum of Comparative Zodlogy, he provided in 
it laboratories and lecture-rooms for the departments of zodlogy, 
geology, and botany, adopting as part of the Museum’s work pro- 
vision for teaching both elementary and advanced natural history, 
in spite of his avowed lack of interest in elementary teaching. He 
maintained, therefore, all through his mature life the same large 
range of scientific interests which the studies of his youth foretold. 
By successive additions the University Museum came to contain 
collections and laboratories for fossil botany, phanerogamic and 
cryptogamic botany, and economic botany, the mineralogical cabi- 
net and laboratories, and lastly, a geological museum and labora- 
tories. Paleontology, however, remained connected as to its 
collections and laboratories with zodlogy, in accordance with the 
classification made by Louis Agassiz when his original Museum 
received the title of the Museum of Comparative Zodlogy. It was 
a great satisfaction to Alexander Agassiz that the geological sec- 
tion of the University Museum, which forms the southwestern 
corner of the entire building, was erected in 1900-01 by all three 
children of Louis Agassiz. 

By the year 1900 Alexander Agassiz had spent on behalf of the 
Museum at least one million dollars from his private resources in 
enlargements of the building, in the purchase of collections, in col- 
lecting expeditions, in printing the bulletins and memoirs of the 
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Museum, and in salaries and running expenses. After the zodlog- 
ical laboratories were in full operation the President and Fellows 
made a moderate annual contribution to the cost of heating, light- 
ing, and cleaning the building. The endowment of the Museum 
being altogether inadequate, Agassiz bore the expense not only of 
additions to the furniture and the collections, but also a large pro- 
portion of the ordinary expenses and salaries. He habitually said 
nothing whatever about all these gifts and charges, and it was only 
with considerable difficulty that a summarized account of his ex- 
penditures for the Museum was obtained from him in 1898 for the 
records of the Corporation. 

Through all these years Agassiz was developing the Museum on 
the lines which his father laid down. Thus he maintained the 
original unit for rooms in the Museum, which was a peculiar one. 
In the new parts of the Museum, as in the old, the unit room was 
40 feet long by 30 feet wide. In each room a partial second floor 
or gallery was provided for the reception of cases, just as Louis 
Agassiz had contrived. There were no departures from this rule 
except near entrances, where rooms of varying size were sometimes 
inevitable. He adhered to his father’s method of dividing the areas 
of the Museum between the storage of collections provided for in- 
vestigation by advanced students and the exhibition of selected 
specimens for the public. Both needs were recognized, but the 
preference was always given to provision for research. Over the 
interior quadrangle door in the northwestern corner of the Museum, 
which was built and furnished by Alexander Agassiz, there stands 
this inscription: LUDOVICI AGASSIZ PATRI FILIUS 
ALEXANDER... MDCCCLXXX. That might be said of a 
great part of Alexander Agassiz’s work for the Museum. 

Agassiz’s distant expeditions for scientific purposes began in 
1875, when he went to South America, studying copper-mines in 
Peru and Chili, surveying Lake Titicaca, and collecting many 
objects for the Museum of Comparative Zodlogy and other depart- 
ments of the University Museum, especially the Peabody Museum. 
From 1877 to 1880 he was engaged during the winter in deep-sea 
dredging, mostly in the West Indies. For this purpose the United 
States Coast Survey steamer Blake was lent to him three times — 
whence the title of his book, “The Three Cruises of the Blake.” 
Every winter he made considerable collections as a result of assid- 
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uous dredging, and he also added very much to the then existing 
knowledge of the floor of the ocean in those parts. Thus he began 
those contributions to oceanography which justified Major Leonard 
Darwin in saying of him, “He has done more for oceanographic 
research than any other single individual.” In the Fish Commis- 
sion steamer Albatross he visited in other winters Panama and 
the Galapagos Islands, and made extensive soundings in the cen- 
tral and eastern tropical Pacific. Then came a series of expeditions 
to the Fiji Islands, Australia, and the Indian Ocean in vessels 
which he hired and equipped himself. In all his later expeditions 
he was especially studying coral reefs, and in this pursuit he visited 
all the principal coral formations of the world. When he began in 
1877 these independent oceanographic studies— he had done some 
previous work on the Coast Survey steamer Bibd in 1867 — he was 
a very bad sailor, but in his later years he was comparatively com- 
fortable at sea, unless the vessel was small or the sea exceptionally 
rough. In all his earlier dredging expeditions he would lie on deck 
in misery until the dredge came up, when he would rally all his 
strength to inspect and sort the contents of the dredge. So soon 
as this trapper’s or hunter’s instinct was gratified, he would re- 
lapse into utter feebleness; yet year after year he set forth on 
these prolonged voyages. 

Through all these years Agassiz was steadily issuing a series of 
scientific researches which covered a large field of invertebrate 
zoology and oceanography. His special subjects were sea-urchins, 
star-fishes, coral reefs, and the ocean floor, but he also did im- 
portant work on Corals, Acalephs, and fishes. Since his annual 
explorations brought him much new material in the subjects which 
specially interested him, he became a prolific writer — the list of 
his published writings now (1910) contains 248 titles; and since 
all his zodlogical publications were admirably illustrated and were 
widely distributed among learned societies, museums, and pro- 
fessors of his own or kindred subjects, his reputation as a man of 
science extended to all parts of the earth, and he received the 
highest honors of many universities and learned societies both in 
America and in Europe. The list of these decorations in the Har- 
vard Quinquennial is highly interesting, both from its length and 
from the variety of the honors bestowed upon him. He never 
sought for any of these honors, or even put himself in the way to 
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receive them. They were all spontaneous recognitions of his great 
serviceableness to natural science. 

He had a broad and generous conception of the way in which 
scientific collections should be used. They were to be put at the 
disposition of experts for examination and description, each expert 
receiving the material in which he was most interested. He there- 
fore distributed the costly material he had collected among many 
specialists, and printed their reports with the best possible illus- 
trations in the Memoirs and Bulletins of the Museum. Ninety- 
eight specialists, living in many different parts of the world, have 
been engaged upon the material collected during the several ex- 
plorations conducted by Alexander Agassiz, and seven others have 
published their results in the “Contributions” issued from his 
Newport laboratory. At the time of his death forty specialists had 
in their possession material collected during the explorations under 
his charge ; and it was his intention to publish their results. In his 
will he provided for carrying out this intention. The nationality 
of the experts to whom he entrusted his collections was a matter of 
entire indifference to him. He simply tried to discover in each case 
the one expert who could make the best use of the material to be 
placed at his disposition. 

This scientific career would have occupied all the time and 
strength of most men; but beside it from 1865 was going on a 
very different and equally productive career. He was conducting 
a great business; he was developing the most successful copper- 
mine in the world, building upa large city where but recently there 
had been nothing but barren wilderness, and setting an admirable 
example of justice, humanity, and success from every point of view 
in dealing with thousands of workmen in a rough and hazardous 
occupation. He paid good wages to men of every class in the mines, 
looked after the safety and the welfare of their families in every 
possible way, knew their wants and understood their feelings, pro- 
vided carefully for prompt and fair attention to all complaints, and 
defended the humblest workman against oppression, while insist- 
ing throughout the corps on the strict discipline which is the only 
safety in a dangerous occupation. The Company on his suggestion 
provided a pension fund for old men, and an aid fund to which the 
Company and the workmen contributed alike, and these funds were 
invested in shares of the Calumet and Hecla mines. The Company 
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contributed the ground and a sum of money towards every one of 
the churches on the Company’s estate, which are 30 in number. It 
built hundreds of houses for its employees. It built a high school, 
a library, a bathhouse, a hospital, a hotel, and a clubhouse, and 
promoted in many ways entertainments and amusements for the 
workmen and their families. I once asked Agassiz to what he at- 
tributed the good order which had prevailed at the Calumet and 
Hecla mines from the beginning, and the absence of industrial 
strife. He immediately replied, “ To the Company’s method of deal- 
ing with complaints.”” The abundant “welfare work” done there 
undoubtedly contributed to the good feeling which prevailed be- 
tween the employer and the employed; but in Agassiz’s opinion 
it was habitual justice which had secured the admirable results. 
The confidence of the workmen in the President of the Company 
was solidly grounded. He had made the mines successful at the 
beginning, and he made the business prosperous continuously, 
so that work was abundant and payment sure. Intelligent men 
always like to work for an employer who makes the business pro- 
fitable without any breaks or setbacks which affect the employees, 
meets emergencies promptly and courageously, and when serious 
disasters come in spite of foresight, prudence, and sagacity, shares 
the losses with the men, or bears them all himself. The Calumet 
and Hecla mines illustrate the enormous industrial advantage 
which can be derived from good will between employers and em- 
ployed; but behind all other advantages there lie the keen intellig- 
ence and business sagacity with which their operations have been 
conducted. Agassiz was often accused of extravagance in the con- 
duct of the mines, particularly in regard to the machinery used in 
hoisting, pumping, and stamping; and an example of his extra- 
vagance was cited in the purchase of some machinery which had 
cost over $100,000, and had been delivered at the mines, but was 
never set up. Being reproached with this waste, Agassiz replied, 
“It took a long time to construct and deliver that machinery, and 
before it could be set up, better had been invented.” It was true 
economy not to permit the inferior machinery, though new, to be 
set up. With some insignificant exceptions Agassiz worked him- 
self with real economy of effort, and he carried on the great mines 
on the same principle. There were some curious contradictions, 
however, in his habitual dealings with employees. In general he 
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wanted and obtained a good day’s work for a day’s good pay; but 
with old employees under his own observation he was extraordin- 
arily lenient, if they became habitually, or from time to time, un- 
faithful or otherwise unsatisfactory. He had the keenest sympathy 
with persons of narrow income, whether educated or uneducated, 
who had worked hard and long, and had reached the inevitable 
period of reduced efficiency. The immediate interest of the mines 
or the Museum would not prevail in such cases over his tender 
consideration for the individual. 

It remains to describe the personal qualities of this remarkable 
man. His nature was tender and affectionate, and in all his family 
relations and his intercourse with his friends these qualities were 
continually manifested. Nothing could exceed the love he bore his 
wife and his stepmother. His wife died when he was thirty-eight 
years old, and from that moment his domestic life was maimed 
and broken. He found consolation, however, in the affectionate 
relations he maintained with all his kindred and with his brothers 
and sisters of the Russell family, and in intimate companionship 
with his “mother,” Mrs. Louis Agassiz. This affectionate dis- 
position was the more touching, because all his friends and rela- 
tions knew that underneath lay a quick and fiery temper. He 
was himself well aware of this internal fire, and though he could 
not always control its temporary outbursts, he took precautions 
against serious results from it. When he felt compelled to express 
himself warmly to some one who had injured or offended him but 
could not be spoken to at the moment, he would sit down at his 
desk in the evening and write a hot and comprehensive letter to 
the offender ; but he had acquired the habit of not mailing a fierce 
letter the same evening, and in many cases he would tear it up or 
re-write it the next morning. He gave me occasional illustrations 
of this habit when his ire had been roused against some person 
whom we both knew well and favorably ; and his smile was always 
delightful when he said in answer to my inquiry what he did with 
that letter, “Oh, I tore it up the next morning.” Even with per- 
sous whose services or friendship he highly valued he would some- 
times break out with sudden reproof or criticism; but the next 
day he would have forgotten the outbreak, or would allege that it 
had never happened. Against a few persons he harbored rather 
persistent resentments, but seldom missed a good opportunity to 
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serve them or contribute to their happiness — if possible, without 
their knowing it. 

He became a rich man, but was never in the least luxurious 
or self-indulgent. His sons and some of his friends used to laugh 
at him because his horses and carriages were never “smart”; but 
he accepted their criticism with good-natured indifference. For 
science or in hospitality he never hesitated to spend money freely, 
but on the whole his life was very simple, as well as very labori- 
ous. He was reserved and reticent; but this was in part because 
his feelings were quickly stirred, and he found it impossible to 
control his emotion if he spoke of anything touching or pathetic. 
He had a keen appreciation and love for things beautiful ; so that 
his houses at Cambridge and Newport were filled with beautiful 
objects brought from all parts of the world. A few years ago dur- 
ing one of his frequent passages through ‘London he bought at 
a high price a magnificent Manchurian tiger, which was superbly 
mounted and proved to be far the handsomest animal in the Mu- 
seum. He advised me to go and see it as soon as it was set up, 
remarkirfy that it was the most beautiful animal he had ever seen 
in its manifest power, its grace, and its coloring. 

Although he was clear-headed and resolute in pursuing and 
publishing his own researches and the results of his own explora- 
tions, he seldom said anything about them even with friends and 
intimates. He was as silent about his scientific plans as he was 
about his projects and purposes for the mines. No man ever more 
completely executed his own plan for his intellectual life, or 
showed greater singleness of mind or constancy of aim in spite of 
the variety of his occupations, or worked more incessantly and 
systematically. So he found in all his studies and administrative 
work profound satisfactions, though not content. He was too eager 
to do more to be thoroughly contented with what he had accom- 
plished. As life drew towards its close, he could look back on its 
course with quiet satisfaction, notwithstanding some occasional 
disappointments and misgivings. He saw the results of his own 
scientific labors set forth in a long series of printed volumes. He 
saw developed the great Museum which his father had planned on 
paper and started, and he knew that he could endow it effectively. 
He saw a great mining industry built up successfully, through 
which he had enriched many relatives and friends, and brought 
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comfort and content to thousands of humble homes. He knew that 
he had set a high example of the way to conduct humanely and 
successfully a great business enterprise. He knew that he had also 
set an example of the comprehensive, generous, effective way of 
conducting scientific research on a large scale. He won the joy of 
doing great work, the respect and admiration of many fellow-men, 
and the love of all who were in any way near to him. 


Charles W. Eliot, ’53. 





THE POSSIBILITIES OF UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 
IN BOSTON. 


THE first duty of an educational institution is to give its own 
students the best education it can provide. This obligation it 
owes not only to the students who have committed to its fidelity 
their most precious possession — several years of the critical 
period of their life; it owes it also to the whole community, 
which has founded and maintains the institution for that primary 
purpose. 

But every institution of higher education with a considerable 
staff, such as is required by the conditions of modern specialized 
knowledge, has a certain proportion of available power which is not 
needed for direct instruction or administration. This is applied in 
various ways. Some of it goes to original investigation and liter- 
ary or scientific production. <A part of it is given to editing and 
writing elementary text-books, or editing journals and reviews. A 
further portion is spent in the administration of public charities 
and institutions, and in public service and expert advice (largely 
gratuitous) to public boards and commissions, municipal and state. 
At Harvard by far the largest part of this outside work has been 
done in the Summer School and in Radcliffe College, while a part, 
smaller though respectable in amount, has consisted of public lec- 
tures, such as the Saturday and Sunday medical lectures, and the 
King’s Chapel theological lectures, and of regular courses of in- 
struction offered to the wider public at the Lowell Institute and else- 
where. 

All such work as this has now come to be regarded as a part of 
the proper and obligatory task of the universities and colleges and 
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other institutions which crown and complete the American system 
of public education. It is all of the nature of University Extension. 
By the great state universities of this country, with their enormous 
and increasing resources of public money and confidence, these 
obligations have been felt with peculiar clearness and intensity. 
The agricultural departments of these universities have carried out 
elaborate schemes for the popularizing of the scientific knowledge 
on which improved methods for farmers, market-gardeners, and 
horticulturists depend. Summer sessions have been treated as an 
integral part of the regular year of instruction, and are rendering 
large service, especially to teachers. The needs of rural commun- 
ities have been met by a vast number of correspondence courses, 
giving systematic instruction in every variety of subject and sup- 
plemented by short courses of lectures at local centres and by the 
opportunity provided for groups of students to work at the uni- 
versity for two or three weeks in the laboratories. In some cases 
the university serves as a bureau of higher entertainment, and 
offers to arrange stereopticon lectures, readings, impersonations, 
and musical recitals. The old function of the lyceum courses of 
New England has been taken up and amply provided for in the 
newer conditions of our western civilization by the state univers- 
ities. The most complete development of all this work appears to 
be that of the University of Wisconsin, where the location of the 
university at the state capital has made easy a further, and very 


interesting, form of extension in the regular and habitual co-. 


operation of the university with the State Legislature, to which 
special investigation, preparation of statistics, and expert know- 
ledge are supplied on a large scale. The state support of this uni- 
versity is generally understood to be given partly in order that it 
may render this service. 

The conditions in Massachusetts are somewhat different. Here, 
as in New York and Philadelphia, a great urban, and not a rural, 
population claims our service; and instead of the admittedly unsat- 
isfactory method of extension-teaching by letter, teaching can be 
brought to organized classes of students directly and in the form 
which has proved most effective in our own practice. The expert 
service to public officials, the legislature, and city governments 
cannot be organized exactly as in Wisconsin, but must, and ought to 
be, developed, in a way appropriate to our condition. Moreover, 
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other agencies already exist in Boston (notably the Franklin 
Union, the Lowell Evening School for Industrial Foremen, and 
the Young Men’s Christian Association Evening Institute) for 
giving elementary technical courses in engineering and other 
applied sciences, drawing, modern languages, and similar subjects. 
Our summer schools must be so organized as to use our own special 
resources, to codperate with and supplement, not to antagonize and 
duplicate, excellent summer instruction given elsewhere and equally 
accessible to the same constituency. Yet the same duty is present, 
and must be fulfilled, if the colleges are to hold the loyalty of the 
mass of the community, a loyalty on which their primacy and 
leadership ultimately depend. 

With considerations like these in mind, and in view of the in- 
creasing number of applications received for extension-courses by 
Harvard teachers, a committee of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences 
studied this subject, in the year 1909, and their report was adopted 
by the Faculty in November last. The committee found that for 
the arrangement of extension-courses a demand exists, and ought 
to be met; that, especially for the needs of teachers, subject to the 
rules of School Committees, these courses ought to be guaranteed 
as of college grade by carrying credit for some degree; and that 
a permanent committee ought to have charge of them. It was fur- 
ther evident that a responsibility for this form of public service 
rests on all the institutions of higher education in the neighbor- 
_ hood of Boston, and that by codperation’ the work could be done 
more effectively and economically, and with less burden on indi- 
viduals, than if it were undertaken separately. 

A survey of the present situation showed that the professors 
of Boston University had made a good beginning of extension- 
work for teachers, and were giving each week many hours of courses 
in the late afternoon and on Saturdays to a considerable number 
of teachers. It appeared also that in the Lowell Institute Collegi- 
ate Courses about three Harvard professors each year were giving 
in the evening regular college courses, repeated, with recitations, 
examinations, assistants, and all the machinery, to very large bodies 
of students. In the last three years English A (or a course closely 
approximating to it), History 1, History 13, Government 1, Philo- 
sophy A, Philosophy D, Economics 7, have been so repeated by Mr. 
Copeland, Professors Haskins, Hart, Lowell, Palmer, Royce, and 
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Bullock, and there has been an average annual enrolment in the 
two (or two and one half) courses given of about 1000 students. 
A good proportion of the students have been men, and, including 
both men and women, over 50 different occupations have been re- 
presented among the students. Practically every kind of calling, 
even that of “laborer,” is to be found in the list. Only about one 
third of the students were teachers. 

These experiments show the field for such work in Boston. In 
order to organize it, and carry it further with a permanent basis, 
the presidents of Harvard and Boston Universities, as the two in- 
stitutions already committed to doing such work, brought together 
early in the winter representatives of the other institutions of the 
neighborhood from which extension-instruction might be secured, 
—namely, Tufts, the Institute of Technology, Boston College, 
the Museum of Fine Arts, Wellesley, and Simmons, — who formed 
a “Commission on Extension-Courses,” to take charge of the 
whole enterprise. On Harvard’s part the Summer School of Arts 
and Sciences and this extension-work have together been made 
into a “Department of University Extension,” under the Fac- 
ulty of Arts and Sciences, and put under the charge of a new 
Administrative Board and Dean of that Department. The Dean 
is chairman of the intercollegiate “Commission on Extension- 
Courses.” 

The students’ fees cannot be expected, at any rate at first, to 
pay the whole cost of salaries and other expenses of these courses, 
although they ought ultimately to contribute a good share of it. 
The money available for the Lowell Collegiate Courses, which will 
be taken over by the new Commission, will have to be supple- 
mented by gifts from private sources. It cannot in any case be asked 
that this public service should be rendered by the instructors 
without fair remuneration. 

The problem how to make these courses count for a degree has 
been solved, so far as Harvard is concerned, by the establishment 
of a new degree, Associate in Arts (which can be abbreviated 
A.A.). This will be given without entrance requirements, and 
without any requirement of technical residence at the University, 
on the completion of the same number of courses (usually 17) as 
are required for the degree of A.B. Of these courses five must be 
either Harvard summer or winter courses or else extension-courses 
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given by Harvard instructors; the remainder may be extension- 
courses given by the instructors from other codperating institutions. 
The same degree, of A.A., with substantially the same conditions, 
will probably be established by others of the codperating colleges ; 
while at Boston University the degree of A.B. is available on terms 
adapted to extension students. How many applicants for the new 
degree will present themselves is doubtful. To gain it in the spare 
time of a busy person will require at best a long period of years, 
but the offer of it will serve several important purposes. 

Great opportunities and noteworthy limitations become evident 
in working out the plan of courses that can be given under such 
a scheme as has been outlined. It is evidently possible, if money 
is provided, to secure for a large public at convenient hours in- 
struction from many of the most competent and experienced teachers 
of the community in a good variety of subjects ; and much of this 
work (as with the teaching of Freshmen) calls, not for the ’prentice 
hand of young college instructors, but for the broad learning and 
skilled art of the best professors in the service of the several insti- 
tutions. The needs of teachers, in particular, can be very ade- 
quately met by afternoon and Saturday work. The result ought 
to be a distinct increase in the opportunities for systematic study 
of the sciences and of literature and history; and every diffusion 
of sound methods of thinking and well-digested knowledge has its 
effect on the general intelligence of the public. Many persons who 
wish that they had had a college education will be able to get 
gradually an effective substitute for it,—in some respects more 
effective than the ordinary college education because of the greater 
eagerness and maturity of such students. Some young people of 
talent, zealous for improvement, who are already earning their 
living, may, it is hoped, be stimulated to begin studies which will 
lead them to a development of latent power sufficient to open 
wholly new careers of far greater dignity and usefulness than they 
could otherwise attain. 

But University Extension has no magic wand. A body of 
courses arranged annually for a year at a time cannot take the 
place of a complete advanced education planned to carry on stu- 
dents to the mastery of a technical profession. Subjects requiring 
a high degree of preparation are not likely to find many students. 
In many subjects of technical and professional work it will always 
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be far more economical and effective to provide scholarships for 
able young men and women, so that they may for a year give their 
whole time to study in the regular classes of some college or tech- 
nical school. The direct improvement of artisans and clerks in 
technical facility can be successfully accomplished only in part by 
college work ; and in any case it must be guided and organized 
more by the knowledge of employers and masters of the craft, than 
by the experience of ordinary educators. Something can doubtless 
be accomplished here, but the apt methods and the best agencies 
to be used will have to be discovered by further consultation and 
experiment. 

In the case of Harvard one other grave limitation should not 
be overlooked. The large amount of outside instruction offered 
to women at Radcliffe College for which the Faculty is now re- 
sponsible, will necessarily restrict the quantity of work that can 
be done for men and women in extension-courses proper. Our 
available resources for extension-work are no greater than would 
be those of a much smaller institution which had no dependent 
woman’s college. 

At present it appears that the subjects best adapted for exten- 
sion-teaching are those which can be approached by intelligent 
people without special preparation,— the elements of the great 
natural sciences, of history, economics, government, philosophy, 
the fine arts, the broad study of literature, English and foreign, 
the larger aspects of commercial geography and accounting, and 
practical training in English composition. In subjects like these 
it has been possible to arrange a moderate number of courses for 
next year, several of them to be given by Harvard instructors. 
Experience will show the direction which the enterprise should 
take. It will have the great advantage that it can profit almost 
immediately by the lessons of experience, and so can promptly fit 
its methods to the actual needs of the community, as they become 
apparent. The service of those needs in every possible way is the 
sole reason for the existence of schools and colleges. 


James Hardy Ropes, ’89. 
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FROM A GRADUATE’S WINDOW.'! 


NEARLY one hundred and fifty years ago, or, to be exact, in 
March, 1761, “ proposals were placed in the College Chapel for six 
ine, compositions, a Latin oration, poem, elegy, and ode, 
ismandAmeri- and an English poem and ode,” to celebrate the death 
. of George the Second and the accession of George the 
Third. “ Six guineas were proposed as prizes for the best perform- 
ances at the rate of a guinea for each, the candidates to be either 
members of the College, or graduates within the last seven years.” 
These proposals resulted in a work, entitled ‘* Pietas et Gratulatio 
Collegii Cantabrigiensis apud Novanglos,” which was printed by 
the Corporation and dutifully sent to His Majesty through the 
benevolent intermediacy of His Excellency, Governer Francis 
Bernard, Esq. No doubt the work, a copy of which can still oc- 
casionally be picked up, — although it ceased some time ago to rank 
among the best sellers, — is studied regularly by the members of 
Latin 77a, who derive from its perusal fresh confirmation that until 
their time Latin was a dead language. It would be interesting to 
have the Latin Department offer prizes — say gold half-eagles 
stamped with the buzzard dressed in frayed trousers, those coins 
which have recently come into fashion among persons who can 
afford them — for six similar effusions to be presented at Com- 
mencement to Theodore Roosevelt, on his happy return from the 
haunts of the wanderoo and the lair of the bongo. No one would 
enjoy such “ Piety and Congratulation” more than Harvard’s 
much-traveled Odysseus. 

About the time when the College was thus paying her homage 
to George the Third, the fashion had sprung up abroad of affect- 
ing a polite cosmopolitanism. To be “a Citizen of the World” 
was as much the aim of a certain class of Britons, as to be “an 
Englishman” was the highest desire (higher even than that ex- 
pressed in the beautiful hymn, “I want to be an angel”) in that 
golden age, a generation ago, when Pinafore summed up John 

1 The writer of this sends the following note to the Editor: ‘tI awoke one morning 
not long ago with the fixed idea that I had been invited to make a ten-minute speech 
at the —— Dinner. With great reluctance, and many misgivings, not to mention severe 


application, I produced this address. Imagine my feelings when J found not only that 
I had never received the invitation, but that the Club did n’t exist. It was alladream.” 
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Bull’s inmost nature. The Citizens of the World who strutted so 
proudly in the days of the Georges were for the most part mere 
travesties. Montesquieu, in his “ Lettres Persanes,” and Swift, in 
his “ Gulliver,” had shown that the easy way to satirize home 
abuses is to describe those abuses as flourishing in a foreign land, 
where they are either taken as a matter of course, and excite no 
comment, or are revered as the very foundations of national 
existence. The Citizens aspired to appear sophisticated, unpro- 
vincial, and bred in that school of manners which is the mono- 
poly of no civilized country but the ornament of all. Despite cer- 
tain humorous aspects, they were men with a worthy aim, idealists 
ahead of their time. Their world-orientation they got from books, 
and so it had a bookish unreality: but what of that? The best of 
all stories of adventure and shipwreck was written by a London 
pamphleteer, who had never sailed the Spanish Main, nor even, 
so far as we know, crossed the English Channel. 

While Cosmopolitanism was thus in the ascendant among a cer- 
tain class in Old England, Americanism grew apace among the 
colonists of New England, and nowhere more luxuriantly than in 
Harvard and its environment. James Otis, Hancock, the Adamses, 
and many another patriot were nurtured here. They went, as they 
supposed, in search of the strayed sheep, Liberty, and found a 
nation. From Harvard has issued ever since, in every generation, 
spokesmen of the ideal Americanism: John Quincy Adams, Chan- 
ning and Joseph Story, Edward Everett and Emerson, Sumner 
and Wendell Phillips, Thoreau and James Russell Lowell, down 
to Charles Eliot Norton and President Eliot in our own day. 
Harvard has been unwaveringly American; as the nation has ex- 
panded, her influence has become more and more national; and 
now she has entered on a new phase — the Cosmopolitan phase. 

If the United States are today the great melting-pot of the 
races, so in her own way and in her proper sphere is Harvard. 
Forty years ago the four or five foreign students who groped their 
way to Cambridge in any one season were marked men. Now the 
foreigners number many hundreds. They speak —if the College 
census-taker can be relied on — a score of languages. They come 
from every continent except the Antarctic. The Children of the 
Ghetto — to use a term dear to lurid novelists — mingle freely with 
the Children of the Spaghetto — as some wit has dubbed the Little 
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Italy of our American cities. The Negro and the Malay, the Mon- 
gol and the Slav, the Hindu, the Armenian and the Greek, live in 
amity here, and symbolize that amity by drinking tea together at 
the Cosmopolitan Club. One regrets that, for reasons of climate 
or of economy, they do not wear their native dress. Even lacking 
that, it might still be possible to hold annually some sort of Poly- 
glot Festival, at which a representative of each tribe or nation 
should speak in his own tongue. 

As with races, so with religions: Harvard welcomes worshipers 
of every faith. She harbors the Calvinist and the Unitarian, the 
Methodist and the Roman Catholic, the Jew and the Gentile, the 
Buddhist, the Mahometan, and the Parsee on equal terms. They 
should all learn here toleration, which has been the noblest pro- 
duct of modern liberty. The very absence of official or compulsory 
religious worship should teach them to recognize good in whom- 
soever it exists and not to suppose that a sectarian label confers 
a patent of monopoly in virtue or in faith. 

So Cosmopolitanism linked with Americanism characterizes Har- 
vard today. It can be said without boasting that no other Eng- 
lish-speaking universities have anything like her cosmopolite popu- 
lation and point of view. Oxford and Cambridge are still insular. 
Imagine any American or Continental university ignoring modern 
science as Oxford ignored it. Nero fiddled while Rome was burn- 
ing. Your true Oxford man would be writing Greek hexameters 
when England went down — which every American hopes will 
never happen — for lack of scientific experts to keep her afloat. 
John Bull, with the most variegated Empire the world has ever 
seen, is himself the least cosmopolite in temperament. And yet 
that quality, or, say rather, that outlook on life, has become in- 
dispensable to institutions of learning, if not to individuals. 

But Cosmopolitanism, in order to do its best work, must have 
a solid basis of Nationalism to rest on. So Harvard is hospitable, 
Harvard is tolerant, but Harvard is national, — American through 
and through, — in her ideals. To know and teach the knowledge 
of all times and countries is only part of her mission: to continue 
to exemplify in herself love of truth, love of liberty, and faith in 
Democracy is her still higher mission. It is for these things that 
the youths of best hope in all the world shall seek her — whether 
they be Americans or Europeans or Asiatics. The day when the 
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Kalmuck and the Kurd shall sit within her walls is not so far 
off in the future as that day in the past when the first Japanese 
glided into her Yard. Esto perpetua / 
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SUGGESTIONS FROM THE PRESIDENT.: 


MAKING A FETISH OF DEGREES. 


To provide that no student shall graduate with a merely superficial 
education, or one that is too narrow in scope, is certainly an advance ; but 
to stimulate a more general interest in scholarship is a far greater and 
far more difficult matter. It cannot be done merely by raising the stand- 
ard for a degree, for that is merely raising the minimum. This has, no 
doubt, its value. It spurs on the laggard, but it neither stirs enthusiasm, 
nor provokes ambition. A minimum requirement can never be really high 
nor act as an incentive to exertion for men of superior capacity; and it 
is not impossible that by constantly harping upon the minimum we have 
actually lessened the desire for excellence. 

We are tending in America to make a fetish of degrees. Our univers- 
ities are beginning to require a bachelor’s degree for entrance into the 
professional schools; and in many colleges a doctorate of philosophy is 
virtually a condition fer an appointment to the faculty. So far as these 
things are designed to raise the standard by insisting upon a definite 
amount of preliminary education, they are good, but the measure applied 
is not very accurate, and it is far from insuring a high level of attain- 
ment, for a degree can indicate at best only a good grade of mediocrity. 
Nothing that is given in course, and is not keenly competitive, can be 
reserved for superior excellence. 

Moreover, in conferring the degree itself we are in danger of relying 
too much on mechanical rating. Where all students are pursuing the same 
curriculum, or where there is a conventional body of learning which they 
are required to possess, their proficiency can be ascertained with more or 
less precision by a general examination covering the whole ground, but 
with the increase in specialized courses and the progress of the elective 
system this has become an impossibility. We have therefore fallen into 
the habit of giving all degrees, except the doctorate of philosophy, on a 
certain number of courses passed with satisfactory marks. We have thus 
made the passing of courses the measure of education. No doubt exam- 
inations, framed apart from a specific course, to test a candidate’s general 
knowledge of a subject, are defective and tend to hurried cramming as a 


1 From President Lowell’s first Annual Report. 
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preparation. But that should not blind us to the shortcomings of our habit 
of counting by courses, or lull us into indifference to its perils. The ordi- 
nary student is too apt to treat courses as Cook’s tourists do the starred 
pictures in foreign galleries, as experiences to be checked off and forgot- 
ten. To have taken a course is by no means always equivalent to possess- 
ing any real command of a subject. We require at Harvard that every 
undergraduate shall either pass an entrance examination in French and 
German, or take a course in the language in college ; and yet when there- 
after an instructor in another subject needs to refer his pupils to a book 
of not more than ordinary difficulty in a foreign tongue, he finds that 
scarcely one half of them can read French and very few of them German. 
A remedy for this particular difficulty is now under consideration ; but it 
remains true that a course with a pass-mark to one’s credit may mean fair 
work done with little of permanent value to show for it. It may be hoped 
that, under the new rules for the choice of electives, some form of general 
examination at the end of the college life on the principal field of study 
will be more commonly required. 

The chief evil of laying exclusive stress upon the degree, and of count- 
ing by courses, is that it fixes attention upon the pass-mark. Too many of 
the more capable undergraduates today are inclined to set their ambition 
on getting through college in three years with a respectable record, and 
then taking a master’s degree, instead of spending four years on a smaller 
number of courses and doing brilliant work, although the latter is far the 
more valuable training. In short, they prefer an additional degree, without 
mark of distinguished excellence, to winning scholarly distinction in col- 
lege. They value quantity more than quality, and a similar tone is natur- 
ally prevalent among their less gifted or less ambitious classmates. In 
order to correct this impression, and create a stronger desire for excel- 
lence, the institution of distinct honor and pass degrees, akin to the 
practice of the English universities, has often been suggested. Whether it 
would be wise to have different curricula for honors and for a pass, as in 
England, is by no means clear ; and certainly there is no object in having 
distinct degrees. In fact, the degree conferred by Oxford and Cambridge 
is the same for both classes of candidates. The vital point is the import- 
ance which those universities have attached, and persuaded the public to 
attach, to the winning of honors. In their calendars, or catalogues, they 
print every year a list of the honor men from the time when these dis- 
tinctions were first established. They make much of high honors, which 
are, indeed, always remembered and constantly referred to throughout 
a man’s life. It is that spirit which must be cultivated here if we would 
foster a desire for scholarship in college. So long as the distinctions 
achieved in college are not worthy of perpetuation, or are not deemed to 
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be so by the university itself, it is idle to expect the students or the public 
to value them highly, or to hope that undergraduates will have any great 
ambition to excel in their college work. If we are to succeed in making 
scholarship in college an object of ambition, we must lay stress not ex- 
clusively upon the degree, but also upon the grade with which that degree 
is taken, and upon literary and other prizes that are won. In short, we 
must fix the attention of the student not upon minimum requirements, but 
upon the highest grade of excellence that lies within his power. 


EXCESSIVE AGE OF FRESHMEN. 


The age at which boys enter college is a matter for serious considera- 
tion. The average age has not, indeed, advanced of late years, but the 
increase of technical knowledge, and the consequent lengthening of pro- 
fessional training, is bringing to bear a constant pressure to reduce the 
length of the college term. For those who believe in the value of college 
education, who feel that there are great numbers of young men in all 
parts of the country to whom four years of college will be a lasting bene- 
fit, the question is not to be put aside. There are, of course, many youths 
who are very properly anxious to begin their professional studies early, 
and in other colleges and universities with combined degrees there is 
abundant provision for them. But it is well that there should also be 
colleges for those who will profit by a longer period of liberal education. 
For them it is important to reach college younger than they do now. 
They are mainly the brighter boys, who can be prepared for entrance 
earlier than others, and they gain a great deal more from a fourth year 
in college than from another at school. Some interesting statistics have 
been collected in regard to the age of candidates for admission to Har- 
vard College, from which it appears that during the last five years the 
average age of those who were admitted clear was 18 years and 4 months, 
of those admitted with conditions 18 years and 11 months, and of those 
rejected 19 years and three months.’ It is evident, therefore, that the 
brighter boys are prepared earliest, and it is these boys that Harvard 
College desires to recruit throughout the country. At present the age is 
artificially advanced by the fact that boys who are fully prepared are not 
infrequently kept out a year on the theory that they are too young for 
college. 66 of those who passed the examination this year failed to come 
to college, and in reply to inquiries 36 of them gave their reasons. Of 
these 4 went to other colleges, while 22 postponed their coming for a 
year, and although most of them were from the eastern part of Massa- 
chusetts the rest were scattered over the country as far as Milwaukee. 
Some of these boys were not yet 17, but many more were between 17 


1 These were the ages at the opening of the college year at the end of September. 
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and 18 years of age. No doubt others were held back in the same way 
of whom we have no information; and there are certainly many boys 
whose education at school is intentionally delayed, in order that they 
may enter college later than they could easily be prepared. With the 
pressure of time for professional training, and the consequent temptation 
to cut down the length of the college course, it is a pity that the period 
of liberal study should be shortened by delay at school; more especially 
as the holding of a boy back in school, and above all holding him back 
afier he is prepared for college, is a detriment both to his intellectual 
progress and to his moral energy. 

There is thus good reason to suppose that boys could be prepared for 
college younger than they are, and that it would be an advantage for 
them to come younger. The chief difficulty is the reluctance of parents 
to allow their sons to embark, until decidedly mature, in the freedom of 
college life at Harvard. A greater degree of supervision and friendly 
advice is one of the advantages that will come with the institution of a 
Freshman dormitory. Rigid discipline will not be needed there if more 
careful oversight and closer intercourse between instructors and students 
are provided. A community life suited to boys who come from the string- 
ent rules of school to the larger freedom of the university will not be 
difficult to establish, and will be readily accepted without the use of vex- 
atious regulations. A boy’s career in college is largely determined by 
the conditions of his Freshman year, and it ought to be possible to organ- 
ize that year so as to improve the whole state of the college intellectually 
and socially. To build a series of dormitories with dining-halls for this 
purpose will be expensive, and an effort is now being made to raise the 
money required. 


FOOTBALL. 


Although the football season during the last two years has passed off 
with a comparatively small list of injuries to the Harvard teams, yet the 
deaths that have occurred elsewhere have inspired the public with grave 
doubts about the game. Even its most ardent friends realize that some- 
thing must be done to make it less dangerous, and earnest efforts are 
being made to devise improvements in the rules which will reduce mate- 
rially the risks. The heads of the leading colleges are unanimous in feel- 
ing the necessity of this if the game is to endure. The ultimate object to 
be kept in mind, in every kind of intercollegiate contest, is that it ought 
to be the culmination of a general sport pursued by large bodies of under- 
graduates. If this is not so; if, instead of being the best of many athletes 
selected from among other players and brought to greater perfection, the 
members of the team are engaged in a sport which no one else plays for 
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fun, then the teams become trained bands of gladiators, maintained solely 
for public contests against similar bands from other colleges. This can- 
not be a permanent institution. It is essential, therefore, in the interest 
of the sport no less than for other reasons, that the object above set forth 
should not be left out of sight. 
At present intercollegiate games do not appear to stimulate general 
physical development as much as one could wish. In his report to the 
President, Dr. Sargent, the Director of the Hemenway Gymnasium, re- 
marks : 
“In many cases, however, . . . the time devoted to the games is brief 
and the practice is desultory and uncertain. The principal object of these 
: preliminary contests is to discover promising candidates for the Univers- 
ity teams, and after these are selected the coaches, instructors, and train- 
ers are expected to devote their time and attention to the selected few in 
order to develop them into a victorious ‘eight,’ ‘nine,’ ‘eleven,’ etc. The 
defect in such a system is that after the chosen few are selected for the 
University teams, the rest of the College is left without any motive or in- 
centive for physical training, though they need it more than those selected 
for special instruction.” 


DANGER OF PAMPERING GRADUATE STUDENTS. 


We hear a great deal at the present day about the necessity of attract- 
ing into the career of university teaching men of first-rate ability, and 
about the great difficulty in doing so. We are commonly told that meagre 
salaries present the prime obstacle. Sometimes the blame is laid chiefly 
upon the small salaries paid in the lesser positions which every man must 
hold during his earlier years ; sometimes upon the absence of large pecu- 
niary prizes comparable to those earned by the leaders in other profes- 
sions. It has been said that young men are deterred from the profession 
of teaching because in entering it they must take the vows of poverty and 
obscurity. But while the highest salaries paid to professors are not large, 
not so large as they ought to be, they are not altogether small, and as to 
obscurity, there are few occupations in which a fair amount of originality 
will yield a wider area of fame than in the case of the writer, scholar, or 
man of science. The main difficulty would seem to lie at the other end of 
the career, at its beginning rather than at its end. It would seem to be 
due in great part to the fact that our students while in college are not 
attracted enough by scholarship. To them it appears too much a mere 
matter of plodding or grinding. Then it may be doubted whether the 
graduate schools in American universities are conducted upon the wisest 
principles. They pride themselves upon the number of their students, and 
in order to attract them they compete with one another all over the coun- . 
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try by offering many scholarships. It is universally believed that generous 
aid given too freely in the theological seminaries lessened the calibre of 
the ministry in the last century, and there is grave danger that a similar 
policy in our graduate schools may have the same disastrous effect upon 
college professors. The amount of money distributed in scholarships and 
fellowships in the Graduate School at Harvard is not so great in propor- 
tion to the number of students as in some other institutions, and yet it is 
very large. Apart from loan funds, the number of scholarships and fel- 
lowships awarded, the total amount thereof, and the size of the student 
body in the various departments of the University in the past year are 
shown in the accompanying table. 

On account of its recent change to a graduate body, the School of Ap- 
plied Science is passing through a period of transition, and is therefore in 
an anomalous condition. For the rest, by far the largest amount of aid is 
given in the Divinity School, where three quarters of the students receive 
help, and the total amount given is equal to more than $200 for every 
student in the School. In view of the fact that a tuition fee of $150 is 
charged to every student, this is less than in most theological seminaries, 
but the School has felt constrained to follow to some extent the tradition 
of other institutions. Among the remaining departments of the University 
the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences has much the largest propor- 
tion of scholarships and fellowships. Nearly one quarter of its students 
receive aid, as against one in 11 in the College, one in 12 in the School 
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of Business Administration, one in 13 in the Medical Schoo}, and one in 
17 in the Law School. Moreover, the ratio of the total amount of aid 
given to the whole number of students in the department is in the Grad- 
uate School four and a half times as large as in the College, about five 
and a half times as large as in the Medical School, seven times as large 
as in the School of Business Administration, and more than ten times as 
large as in the Law School. In fact, the school that most attracts ambi- 
tious and self-reliant young men is the one that offers them the least 
amount of aid. 

A fellowship of considerable size granted to assist in research is a very 
different thing from a scholarship given to enable a man to study in the 
school. It should be awarded only to help on a definite piece of produc- 
tive scholarship which is likely to be of material value to the world, and 
it should be extended only to exceptional men. Fellowships of this kind 
can be exceedingly valuable in promoting productive scholarship, and it 
is no little satisfaction that the principal recent addition to the aid funds 
of the University has been for the establishment of traveling fellowships 
of this kind. The Frederick Sheldon Fund of over $300,000, created by 
the bequest of Mrs. Amey Richmond Sheldon, has been appropriated 
by the Corporation in accordance with the recommendation of the various 
Faculties as follows : 

“That the President be authorized to appoint a committee of seven 
persons to administer the Frederick Sheldon Fund for Traveling Schol- 
arships; the income of the Fund not to be assigned to scholarships of 
fixed amount, but, on recommendation to the Committee from the various 
Departments and Schools, to be assigned as the Committee shall deem 
most expedient for purposes of investigation or study either in this coun- 
try (outside Harvard University) or abroad.” 

The object of this is not to distribute fellowships in the ordinary way 
among the different departments ; but to reserve the income of this fund 
for exceptional cases, wherever they may occur, of men who appear to 
have the capacity for really original work. 

All traveling fellowships stand, indeed, upon a different footing from 
scholarships, since there is no opportunity for a student to support him- 
self while working abroad. 

Ordinary scholarships, moreover, can be given in cases of poverty, but 
it would seem that they should be given sparingly in graduate schools, 
because by that time an energetic student ought to be able to provide in 
large part for his own support; and to give them for the purpose of 
bringing students who would otherwise go elsewhere, though tempting, 
is probably in the long run an injury to the cause of education. The 
danger of giving scholarships too freely is insidious. It is urged every- 
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where on the ground that it is necessary in order to attract to the Uni- 
versity the best men, and it does attract men who are good scholars, but 

it attracts mainly the docile and studious youth who has not the vigor - 
and aggressiveness to attack the world without aid and is prone to follow 
the path of least resistance. The presence of such students in large num- 
bers tends to discourage others of a more vigorous type, for Gresham’s 
Law applies to men as well as to currency. If we want to recruit the most 
forcible of our youth for the future members of our faculties, we must 
not make the path too easy at the outset. 

So long as all American universities are engaged in distributing large 
sums of money in the form of aid to graduate students of moderate 
ability, it is perhaps not practicable for one institution alone to make a 
radical change of policy ; but until a general reform in these matters can 
be introduced we can at least seek to correct some of the more serious 
evils of the present system. The most objectionable form of aid at pre- 
sent is the scholarship which yields from $200 to $300, an amount 
insufficient to enable the holder to give his whole time to study. Such 
scholarships do not stimulate the man of first-rate powers, and are too 
often given men of mediocre calibre, who are thereby encouraged to 
continue work in fields in which they will never make real contributions 
to the world’s scholarship. Here, again, Harvard is by no means the 
worst offender, but it would be a service to sound learning if such schol- 
arships were combined into a smaller number of better-paid fellowships 
which should be given only to men of proved productive capacity. The 
best men who stand in need of assistance would thus be led to compete 
more keenly for such appointments, and the successful candidates would 
be able to devote their whole time to the productive work which it should 
always be the highest aim of a graduate school to promote. 

In the case of undergraduate scholarships the objections are much 
less, for no amount of aid that can conceivably be established in any of 
our larger universities could have any serious effect in pauperizing, or 
reducing in calibre, the boys who go to college; and, on the other hand, 
the value of scholarships is much greater, because the students being less 
mature are less able to earn a large part of their own support. This is 
far more true in the Freshman year than at a later time. It is, therefore, 
a pleasure to announce that $7846 has been contributed by a number of 
friends of the College to create a Freshman Fund which can be lent in 
varying amounts to needy students. It is also a pleasure to record a 
number of new scholarships established by Harvard clubs, and by pri- 
vate benefactors, to assist boys coming from different parts of the coun- 
try. These scholarships are especially useful in the case of Freshmen, 
not only because that is the year when assistance is most needed, but 
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also because the College authorities have much less means of discovering 
at the outset the relative merits of Freshmen than have committees in 
the places from which they come. During the year the following new 
scholarships of this kind have been founded: One each by the Harvard 
clubs of Fitchburg, Hawaii, New Jersey, Seattle, Washington (D. C.), 
Worcester; two by the Harvard Club of Lowell; also three Charles 
Elliott Perkins Scholarships for boys from Iowa; and two James A. 
Rumrill Scholarships for boys from the South. Harvard clubs in 12 
different places have now established 13 scholarships. 
A. Lawrence Lowell, ’77. 





THE EXPEDITION OF THE HARVARD OBSERVATORY 
TO SOUTH AFRICA. 


Tue Harvard Observatory began work on the southern stars in 1889. 
The early observations were made by the writer at Chosica, Peru, at 
an elevation of 6500 feet. This station was moved the following year 
to Arequipa in southern Peru, at an elevation of 8000 feet. The 
equipment, small at first, has been increased from time to time, until in 
recent years it has consisted of photographic telescopes of 24 and 8 
inches aperture, of a visual telescope of 13 inches aperture, equally 
adapted for photographic work, and a number of smaller instruments. 
This Southern Station has been indispensable in the execution of the 
large investigations in photometry, spectroscopy, etc., which have been 
carried out by the Observatory under the present administration. Such 
researches, in order that the conclusions based upon them shall be con- 
elusive and final, must cover the whole sky. At Cambridge about three 
fourths of the sky can be studied to advantage. For the remainder, a 
station must be occupied below the equator. 

Arequipa has proved to be a fairly satisfactory station, judged by the 
results which have been obtained there, in spite of the fact that the 
amount of cloud has often been large, and its distribution throughout 
the year unfortunate. In view of the great economy which would re- 
sult from the selection of a clearer site, it seemed worth while to deter- 
mine whether or not the southern hemisphere offered elsewhere a better 
location than Peru for exact and continuous observations. 

A study of the meteorological maps of the southern hemisphere shows 
two areas of great apparent freedom from cloud, one lying across the 
elevated plateau of South Africa, the other in central Australia. Free- 
dom from cloud, although it may be regarded as the first requisite for 
an astronomical station, is by no means the only one. Almost equally 
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important is the steadiness of the atmosphere, a condition giving what is 
known as good “seeing.” For the use of large instruments, both visual 
and photographic, this is an indispensable condition for the best results. 
A considerable altitude is also desirable, in order to insure a transparent, 
as well as a steady atmosphere. From all the information which could 
be gathered, South Africa appeared to offer the best advantages. Here, 
if anywhere, one might hope to find a station superior to that in Peru, a 
view which was corroborated by correspondence with those most familiar 
with the subject and the region. The general meteorological conditions 
at various places on the South African plateau were fairly well known 
from observations carried on under the direction of the Meteorological 
Commission of the Cape of Good Hope and the governments of the other 
colonies. At many of the stations, however, cloud records were few 
or entirely wanting, and no study of the steadiness and transparency of 
the air had anywhere been made. 

Under these circumstances, the Director of the Observatory, Prof. 
E. C. Pickering, asked the writer to make a year’s study of the condi- 
tions in this region. A plan of systematic visual and photographic tests 
of the climate was arranged, as well as a scheme of astronomical ob- 
servations, so that in any case results of value would be obtained. The 
writer left Cambridge on Nov. 17, 1908, and after consultation in Eng- 
land with Sir David Gill and Sir William Morris, probably the highest 
authorities on the subject to be investigated, reached Cape Town on Dec. 
22. As a place of residence Cape Town is superior in most respects to 
any other South African city. It lies along the shore of Table Bay, and 
immediately at the foot of the picturesque Table Mountain. The effect 
is very striking, whether the mountain has on its “tablecloth” or not. 
The suburbs of the city are also especially attractive, made more so by 
the fine groves of oak planted long ago by the Dutch settlers. The 
Royal Observatory is situated a few miles from the town. Though much 
valuable astronomical work has been accomplished at this observatory, 
the site near the sea, on comparatively low land, seems very unfavorable. 

Active interest was taken in the expedition by the Government of Cape 
Colony, especially by his Excellency, Sir Walter Hely-Hutchinson, Gov- 
ernor of the colony. The British South Africa Company also offered 
the use of their railways in Rhodesia. On the trip from the coast to the 
plateau, a distance of about 200 miles, a stop was made only at Worcester, 
which is situated in a broad valley at an altitude of 800 feet. This val- 
ley is shut in on all sides by mountains. It is on this account, doubtless, 
that the rainfall and especially the cloudiness are much less than might 
be expected in this region. Worcester is admirably supplied with water, 
a matter of great importance in nearly all South African towns. From 
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this town the railway ascends by the narrow and picturesque valley of 
the river Hex to the plateau. Here one enters upon the semi-arid plains 
of the Great Northern Karroo. About halfway between its southern 
border and the Transvaal, 500 miles from Cape Town, the railway passes 
near the small town of Hanover. This locality had been highly recom- 
mended, from a purely astronomical standpoint, by all those who had 
been consulted. The town lies nearly in the centre of the Northern 
Karroo, surrounded by the seemingly endless stretch of bush-covered 
veld, dotted here and there by the kopjes, rocky hills made famous 
by the operations of the Boer war. The altitude is 4500 feet. Brief 
visits were also paid to Kimberley, to Johannesburg in the Transvaal, to 
Bloemfontein in the Orange River Colony, and to Bulawayo in Rhodesia. 
The last-named country is far the most attractive from an agricultural 
standpoint, and apparently possesses the possibilities of great industrial 
development. For astronomical purposes, however, it seems to be decidedly 
less favorable than the more arid regions to the south. The Victoria 
Falls of the Zambesi are near Bulawayo, and are accessible by rail. They 
may well be regarded as one of the world’s greatest wonders. They are 
formed by the waters of the Zambesi, here a mile in width, falling into 
a vast transverse cleft in the plateau, some four hundred feet in depth. 
The roar of the cataract is audible for many miles, and the mists rising 
from the gorge often interfere with a clear view of the falls. 

As a result of this preliminary study, Hanover was selected as the site 
of the temporary observatory, and arrangements were also made for 
regular observations at Worcester and Bloemfontein. Hanover is a typ- 
ical town of the higher Karroo. The population consists of about 500 
white people, and 500 natives, who live by themselves near the village in 
a section known as the “location.” The white population is chiefly of 
Dutch origin, though there is also a small but influential British colony. 
Here as elsewhere I was most hospitably received by the British element, 
and by the more progressive Dutch. Shelters for the instruments were 
erected in the edge of the village. The locality proved admirable for 
astronomical observations, since the village had no street illumination, so 
that the “ observatory ” was as free from artificial lights at night as if it 
had been situated on the open veld far from any human dwelling. The 
country around Hanover is grazing-land, barren and desolate in the dry 
season, but green and fairly attractive in the rainy season, which prevails 
during the southern summer. 

So far as they have been reduced, the records indicate that the condi- 
tions for astronomical work at Hanover are good, but by no means ideal. 
The amount of cloud, although somewhat greater than was expected, is 
considerably less than at Arequipa, and its distribution is fairly uniform 
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throughout the year. Even in those months when the rainfall was greatest, 
beautifully clear nights often alternated with the nights of cloud and rain. 
The sky is in general of excellent transparency, also, and the seeing is 
nearly always good, and often admirable. In these respects Hanover is a 
satisfactory site. In other respects it is less favorable. The daily range 
of temperature is very great, and also that of the relative humidity. 
During several months the deposition of dew and frost caused serious 
vexation, although in a permanent observatory they would probably be a 
source of less trouble. Thunder-storms are frequent in the rainy season, 
and sometimes these are violent. Long periods of drought are often ended 
by disastrous floods. Dust-storms also occur in the dry season, and some- 
times these are of great severity. Nevertheless, the climate of Hanover 
is regarded as healthful, and is recommended to invalids suffering from 
pulmonary troubles. Although 500 miles from Cape Town, it is not dif- 
ficult of access. Low hills are found in the vicinity, which would make 
admirable sites for an observatory. Observations carried on at the flat 
summit of one of these indicate that the conditions are more favorable 
at an elevation of a few hundred feet than on the veld. 

Hanover probably offers as favorable astronomical conditions as any 
spot on the South African plateau. From a social standpoint, of course, 
the vicinity of one of the large towns would be more attractive. Special 
observations were carried on gratuitously throughout the year at Bloem- 
fontein, by Mr. James Lyle, and at Worcester, by Mr. Izak Meiring. 
Bloemfontein offers many attractions in various ways. The climate ap- 
pears to be nearly as good as that of Hanover, but probably the cloudi- 
ness is slightly greater, and the dust-storms somewhat more violent. The 
conditions at Johannesburg are also good, but the presence of the enor- 
mous activities of the gold-mines often causes the immediate vicinity to 
be obscured by smoke. Johannesburg and Kimberley are less desirable 
on this account than the smaller towns. In many respects Worcester, in 
spite of its low altitude, is a very desirable locality. The climate is com- 
fortable, the town is attractive and accessible, and the cloudiness is per- 
haps less than that at any other place examined. The sky is not, however, 
as transparent, nor the seeing as good as on the high plateau. If these 
faults could be obviated, by making use of one of the hills in the valley 
near the town, Worcester would prove an admirable location for an 
astronomical observatory. Even here, however, the daily range of tem- 
perature and relative humidity is large. 

Altogether, South Africa, it must be confessed, does not appear to offer 
quite as favorable conditions as we had hoped to find. The results, com- 
pared with those at Arequipa, Peru, render it doubtful whether it would 
be wise to incur the expense of removing the station from its present 
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site. Nevertheless, South Africa contains many sites much more suitable 
for astronomical work than those of most northern observatories. 
S. I. Bailey, p ’88. 


A NEW DEGREE IN LAW. 


Tue Faculty of the Law School has had under consideration for some 
years the project of establishing a fourth year of study in the School and 
a degree to be awarded to those who have completed this additional year 
of work. The plan has now assumed definite shape and the new degree 
of Doctor of Law has been approved by the Corporation and Board of 
Overseers. The course of study will in large part consist of the elective 
studies open to students in the second and third years of their course. 
Such studies are so numerous that no student who spends but three years 
in the School can take all that are desirable. Several new courses, how- 
ever, will be established, open exclusively to students in their fourth year. 
Among these may be mentioned courses on the Roman Law and the Prin- 
ciples of Modern Civil Law and Modern Codes; Administrative Law; 
History of the Common Baw; International Law as administered by the 
courts; Interpretation of Statutes; Jurisprudence; Theory of Law and 
Legislation. The requirements for the degree of Doctor of Law (J.D., 
Juris Doctor) are as follows: 

Length of Residence. The degree will be conferred upon graduates of the Harvard 
Law School upon one year’s residence after receiving the Bachelor’s degree ; and upon 
graduates of other schools qualified to be members of the Association of American 
Law Schools upon one year’s residence after receiving the Bachelor’s degree. 

Prior Education. To be admitted as candidate for the degree of Doctor of Law 
a student must be qualified to enter the Harvard Law School as a candidate for the 
Bachelor’s degree, and must have completed his course for the degree of Bachelor of 
Laws with high rank. 

Examinations. To receive the degree of Doctor of Law it is necessary to pass with 
distinguished excellence examinations upon courses open to fourth-year students re- 
quiring in the aggregate ten hours of lectures a week during the entire year ; and in 
such courses must be included the course in Roman Law and the Principles of the Civil 
Law, and courses aggregating at least two hours of lectures a week from the courses 
offered exclusively to students in the fourth year. 

It is not expected that many students who are preparing for the ordin- 
ary practice of the law will at present, at least, become candidates for the 
new degree. A few men, however, who have unusual capacity for the 
study of theoretical law or who plan to become teachers or writers will 
find in the new course a better opportunity for preparing for their future 
work than has hitherto been available. It is hoped that the fourth year 
of study will prove attractive not only to those who have taken their first 
degree of law in the Harvard Law School but also to brilliant graduates 
of other Law Schools. 
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A WORD OF GREETING TO WILLIAM JAMES. ' 


My word of greeting to our host ought to be delivered ex tempore. If 
I cannot meet the requirement of the occasion in this respect, one suffi- 
cient reason for my failure is the difficulty of separating out, in my mind, 
and in my speech, the things that it is possible to say from amidst the great 
mass of the things which flock to my mind at such a time. My relations 
to our host have lasted so long, —have been so manifold, — that I can select 
only with difficulty. What he has meant to me has been of such intimate 
importance in my own personal life that it is especially hard to judge what 
part of my own,account of him will appeal to others with any of the deeper 
meaning that this account inevitably has for me. 

Yet there is one matterto which I may at once refer, — a matter that has 
been indeed momentous for my own private fortunes, but that is also known 
and interesting to all of us alike. Nothing is more characteristic of Pro- 
fessor James’s work as a teacher and as a thinker than is his chivalrous 
fondness for fair play in the warfare and in the codperation of ideas and 
of ideals. We all of us profess to love truth. But one of James’s especial 
offices in the service of truth has been the love and protection and en- 
couragement of the truth-seekers. He has done much more than this for 
the cause of truth; but this at least he has always done. He has lately 
warned us much against thinking of truth as a mere abstraction. And in- 
deed it has always been his especial gift to see truth incarnate, —em- 
bodied in the truth-seekers, and to show his own love of truth by listening 
with appreciation, and by helping the cause of fair play, whenever he 
found somebody earnestly toiling or suffering or hoping in the pursuit of 
any genuine ideal of truth. How many eager seekers, neglected by the 
world, —men who fought on the side of unpopular causes, have come to 
him for sympathy, and have found it, — not in the form of any easy ac- 
ceptance of their own opinions, — but in the form of a sympathy that has 


1 A dinner was held at the house of Prof. James on Jan. 18, to celebrate the com- 
pletion of his portrait, and the presentation of it to the University. The porirait was 
subscribed, on the occasion of Prof. James’s retirement, by the members of the Divi- 
sion and the Visiting Committee on Philosophy as a symbol of the affection and esteem 
of his colleagues. The following were present at the dinner: 

Specially invited guests: Pres. Lowell, Pres. Eliot, Mr. H. L. Higginson, Members 
of the Visiting Committee: Messrs. R. C. Robbins, G. B. Dorr, R. C. Cabot, R. H. 
Dana, W. R. Warren, J. Lee, and the Rev. G. A. Gordon: Members of the Division of 
Philosophy: Professors James, Palmer, Miinsterberg, Royce, Peabody, Santayana, 
Holt, Yerkes, Woods, Perry, and Dr. Fuller. Informal remarks were made by 
Prof. Palmer, who represented the subscribers, by Pres. Eliot and Prof. Royce, who 
spoke as Prof. James’s associates throughout his career, by Pres. Lowell, who repre- 
sented the University and received the portrait in its behalf, and by Prof. James. The 
portrait was painted by Miss Ellen Emmett, of New York, and is to hang in the Faculty 
Room, University Hall. 
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sustained them in the freedom of their faith and in the sincerity of their 
life, because he told them that if the spirit of earnest endeavor was in them, 
and if some real light had come to their souls, it was better to offer what 
they had, and to fight for their own best, than to accept tamely the re- 
straints of this or of that transient form of present-day orthodoxy. Other 
men talk of liberty of thought; but few men have done more to secure 
liberty of thought for men who were in need of fair play and of a reasonable 
hearing than James has done. 

Now I suppose that it is altogether, or almost altogether because of 
James’s chivalry of soul that I myself first obtained that opportunity in 
life which results in my being here with you at all. In speaking of my 
personal relation to him, I therefore have to dwell upon a matter that in 
this respect does indeed tend to characterize him. My real acquaintance 
with our host began one summer day in 1877 when I first visited him in 
the house on Quincy St., and was permitted to pour out my soul to some- 
body who really seemed to believe that a young man might rightfully de- 
vote his life to philosophy if he chose. I was then a student at the Johns 
Hopkins University. The opportunities for a lifework in philosophy in 
this country were few. Most of my friends and advisers had long been 
telling me to let the subject alone. Perhaps, so far as I was concerned, their 
advice was sound ; but in any case I was so far incapable of accepting that 
advice. Yet if somebody had not been ready to tell me that I had a right 
to work for truth in my own way, I should ere long have been quite dis- 
couraged. I do not know what I then could have done. James found me 
at once —made out what my essential interests were at our first inter- 
view, accepted me, with all my imperfections, as one of those many souls 
who ought to be able to find themselves in their own way, gave a patient 
and willing ear to just my variety of philosophical experience, and used 
his influence from that time on, not to win me as a follower, but to give 
me my chance. It was upon his responsibility that I was later led to get 
my first opportunities here at Harvard. Whatever I am is in that sense 
due to him. 

There are a great many people living who could give almost this very 
account of their own careers. My own case is but one of a multitude. No 
other philosopher in our country compares with James, I think, in his 
effectiveness as a man who has helped active and restless minds not only 
to win their own spiritual freedom, but to express their ideals in their 
own way. 

Sometimes critical people have expressed this by saying that James has 
always been too fond of cranks, and that the cranks have loved him. 
Well, I am one of James’s cranks. He was good to me, and I love him. 
The result of my own early contact with James was to make me for years 
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very much his disciple. I am still in large part under his spell. If I con- 
tend with him sometimes, I suppose that it is he also who through his own 
free spirit has in great measure taught me this liberty. I know that for 
years I used to tremble at the thought that James might perhaps some 
day find reason to put me in my place by some one of those wonderful, 
lightning-like epigrams wherewith he was and is always able to char- 
acterize those opponents whose worldly position is such as to make them 
no longer in danger of not getting a fair hearing, and whose self-assur- 
ance has relieved him of the duty to secure for them a sympathetic atten- 
tion. What, I used to say, would be my feeling if James were to wither 
me with such a word as he can use about Thomas Hill Green, or perhaps 
about some other so-called Hegelian ?— The time has passed, the light- 
ning in question has often descended, — never indeed on me as his friend, 
but often on my opinions, and has long since blasted, I hope, some at least 
of what is most combustible about my poor teachings. Yet I am so glad of 
the friendly words that still sustain me, that these occasional segynende 
Blitze, when incidentally they are sown over the earth where my opinions 
chance to be growing, only make me love better the cause that James loves, 
and that he has so nobly served, the cause of fertilizing the human soil 
where our truth has to grow, — this cause, and the friend who through all 
these years has borne with me so kindly, and has in so many ways been 
my creator and my support. He is my teacher. I am his pupil, and I 
bring him a pupil’s homage tonight. 

Next to fearing James’s lightning, I have long used for years to live in 
a love which I think he never fully understood, — the love of just watch- 
ing and listening for whatever James has had to say by way of comment 
upon current events and upon new problems. For years, I say, I have 
never known precisely what to think of any new matter until I have carried 
it to James, and have waited to hear his first absolutely spontaneous com- 
ment upon it. I find that he usually forgets these first comments. They 
escape him without reflection. They leave no trace in his mind of being 
remarkable or worthy of being remembered. Yet they often possess a 
quality that he will much object to hearing me mention, — the quality of 
being absolutely true, — not true in the merely “ pragmatic ” sense. They 
are like his lightning, — only they do not by any means always consume. 
They reveal. It is hard to say how many of these comments have sunk 
into my soul, or how often I find myself reporting them to my classes, 
with a greater or less temptation to repeat them as if they were my own. 

For a pronounced opponent of philosophical absolutism, such as our host 
is, it is indeed remarkable how many absolute truths he has been heard to 
utter, and how many he has also written down in his books. The wind 
bloweth where it listeth ; and so is every one that is born of the Spirit. 
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As for his books themselves, — this is no place to characterize them ; 
but how intimately this abundant life of our dear James has already 
entered into the life not only of our country, but of the world! At Inter- 
national Philosophical Congresses, men who cannot possibly pronounce his 
name aright, inquire much and eagerly for “ Weeleyam Jams.” They wait 
for him as for the rain. 

And just as he has always loved and nourished truth-seekers, so now 
and henceforth his spirit lives and will live in the strivings of thousands 
of them in many lands. His very form of speech awakens, stimulates, in- 
spires, lightens up his readers, invades their memories, is repeated in their 
catchwords. Myriads of these readers already say, with his friend Schiller, 
—“ The Will to Believe is Will James,” and when in mind I turn from 
this his more direct and intense personal influence to the weightier matters 
which he has so manifoldly illumined, — when I recall — merely as one 
or two instances among many — that splendid closing chapter of the great 
Psychology, when I dwell upon that masterpiece of dialectic, the essay on 
The “ Dilemma of Determinism,” when I dwell upon some of his very 
latest published chapters, I see that whatever turns out to be in the end 
the truth, —- there is no doubt that he will be credited, in the Judgment 
Day, with a genuinely large share both in the discovery and in the por- 
trayal of the truth. He has not always liked to hear talk about eternal 
truth. But I am sure that in the words in which the eternal truth is 
embodied, his voice is to be heard as a very genuine and individual and 
significant voice, which we could not do without. 

May his portrait worthily remind many of his presence when the human 
voice can no longer be heard on earth, But long may that voice still be 
heard here and amongst us. 

Josiah Royce. 





THE NEW LAMPOON BUILDING. 


THE quarters of the Lampoon in the old house at 8 Holyoke St., while 
quaint and interesting, were temporary and inadequate. The paper had 
shown, since 1901, an earning capacity sufficient to pay all its expenses 
and to lay by annually a good sum towards its surplus while being pos- 
sessed of a sufficient working capital ; consequently, in the spring of 1909, 
the Editors, with the approval of the Graduate Trustees, voted to pur- 
chase the triangular piece of land bounded by Plympton, Mt. Auburn, 
and Bow Streets, opposite Randolph Hall, and to build thereon a new 
house designed to meet the business and social needs of the Society. On 
April 6, 1909, the lot was conveyed to Messrs. John T. Wheelwright, ’76, 
R. L. Scaife, 97, and A. H. Weed, ’03, as trustees. Edmund M. Wheel- 
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wright, ’76, of the firm of Wheelwright & Haven, a Founder of the 
Lampoon, was selected as architect of the building. 

The two old buildings which occupied the site, one in which the Polo 
Club and later the Iroquois Club had quarters in their early days, the 
other occupied by “John’s” “ Petit Lunch,” were torn down and the 
actual work of construction was begun the latter part of May, 1909, 
Whitcomb and Kavanagh Company of Boston being the contractors. 

The work was completed the middle of February, 1910. A nearly fire- 
proof structure has been built. A part of the basement and of the ground 
floor has been utilized for shops. “ John” occupying those in the base- 
ment for a restaurant, that on Plympton St. being Bonner’s shoeshop. 

Among the architectural styles of Europe, none equal in quaintness 
and none so readily permit a small scale treatment as that which ob- 
tained in Holland during the latter part of the 16th century, and this 
style was in the main, followed in the design of the Jester’s House, but 
in the treatment of the upper stories there is some suggestion of an Eng- 
lish college hall. 

The business entrance is on Bow St. The formal entrance in the tower 
is approached by a long flight of granite steps. The roof of the tower is 
capped by a fantastic copper finial which terminates in a large and medi- 
tative Ibis. The crane that supports the lantern above this entrance is 
a delicate piece of Spanish wrought iron of the 15th century, while the 
studs of the door are examples of Spanish work of the same epoch. 

The doors of both entrances and the outside shutter of the dumb-waiter 
are sufficiently accentuated by a decoration of Lampy’s colors, purple 
and golden yellow, combined with the crimson of Harvard, thus follow- 
ing a fashion of the nobility and municipalities that obtained in Holland 
up to the 18th century. This decoration is not inconsistent with the 
modest and unobtrusive qualities for which Lampy has ever been cele- 
brated. 

“ Harvard Brick” is not used in the building, but that which is known 
to the trade as “ bench brick,” being the burned and hence irregular and 
parti-colored material not ordinarily used in exterior brickwork. A vari- 
ety of glazed colored tile, some Spanish, some Dutch, some 20th century 
American, set in the brickwork, give accent to important features. The 
trims are of Indiana limestone. The roofing is of “ Ludovici ”’ tile, either 
too dark, too light or too irregular in form to command the highest price 
in the market, but giving a variety and gayety of effect more in the spirit 
of the olden time than is usually found in roof-tiling in this country. 

That Lampy should be set up in housekeeping equipped with objects, 
in the main, of genuine antiquity was suggested by the Elizabethan 
mantelpiece in the Great Hall, which was given by Herbert M. Sears, ’89. 
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This mantelpiece of oak, with limestone carvings richly painted, has a 
grotesqueness the more interesting in that it is unconscious. With this 
the principal feature for the Hall it appeared desirable that the surround- 
ings should be harmonious, and, as the architect had planned a summer 
vacation in Holland, a modest appropriation for foreign purchases was 
made by the committee. 

Among the Netherland purchases were nearly 7000 Delft tiles, which 
have been freely used in the decoration of the interior of the building. 
The Public Vestibule has its walls covered from floor to ceiling with this 
tile. From the vestibule one passes to the Public Room or Lobby of the 
Business Office. Here is a built-in cabinet, in the main composed of 15th- 
century oak shutters with wrought-iron trimmings. In the tile floor of 
this room are four panels representing typically the four college classes, 
designed originally for the University of Chicago. On the walls are two 
framed placards, one announcing the first appearance of the paper in 
February, 1876, the other that which advertised the sheet the following 
autumn ; the first had been preserved by E. S. Martin, ’77, the second 
by J. T. Coolidge, ’79. Giving from the Public Room is the Narthex or 
Lobby of the Sanctum. This room has a cement and tile floor in designs 
suggested by ancient Chinese rugs. The door of the electric switch-box is 
a 15th-century oak shutter with its original wrought-iron hinges and 
eatch. A high oak press of the 17th century and a wall cabinet in which 
is built a 17th-century carved panel, serve for filing-cases. The splayed 
jambs of the entrance to the Sanctum are decorated with 17th-century 
Delft tiles, capped by a grotesque Japanese wood carving of a dragon, 
the gift of J. T. Coolidge, Jr., "79. On the walls are two 16th-century 
maps, one of Friesland and one of Holland, given by Francis McLennan, 
’79, and two old engravings of sea-fights between the Dutch and Eng- 
lish, the gift of A. W. Longfellow, ’76. 

As far as size and form permitted, the Sanctum is a faithful restora- 
tion of the living-room of a well-to-do Dutch peasant or fisherman of 
the 18th century. One side of the room is filled with the customary oaken 
cabinet beds and cupboard, here utilized as bookcases. The mantelpiece 
is of the epoch, as is also the small window through which one may look 
into the Business Office. Below the cabinets is a tile dado. This tiling, 
together with that with which the other three walls are completely cov- 
ered, is 17th and 18th century Delft. The floor is of unglazed red terra- 
cotta tile, made in this country but almost identical in appearance with 
that used in Holland. The wood ceiling, which is very simple in charac- 
ter, is in part of old European oak purchased by the architect. A frieze 
of Delft and Chinese plates is carried about the room, and over the man- 
telpiece is a great plaque of Chinese porcelain. Above the small window 
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is a wooden “ Hinderlopen” tray decorated with a representation of 
“Solomon and the Queen of Sheba,” and on either side of the fireplace 
are brass repoussé bosses showing “Cain and Abel” and “ David and 
Goliath.” In a corner is a curious Frisian clock of the 17th century (Hz 
dono Alan Gregg, ’11). In three leaded glass windows are set quaint bits 
of old stained glass ; a tablet in the fourth window records that this room 
is a memorial to Joseph Brewer, Jr., ’10. The fittings of the fireplace 
are typical. On the wall hangs a schoolboy’s satchel of carved oak. 
The hanging oil lamp is genuine old work as well as the oak extension 
table (Hx dono G. S. Greenfield, ’09), the stiff old rush-bottomed chairs, 
painted a vivid green, and the even more gayly painted wall-benches. 

The President’s Room, fitted with mantelpiece and other woodwork 
from the Iroquois Club room, which was taken from one of the old build- 
ings on the site, is the gift of Arthur M. Sherwood, 77, a Founder of 
the Lampoon. The walls of this room are hung with sketches by Lam- 
poon artists, the latest acquisitions being a sketch by Larz Anderson, ’88, 
one by James Montgomery Flagg, illustrating verses by Wallace Irwin, 
all these contributions being in acknowledgment of elections as Honorary 
Editors. 

The tower entrance is on a landing of the circular granolithic stair- 
case which gives access to the upper floors. The walls of this staircase 
are decorated with Lampoon posters. At the top of the stairs hangs an 
18th-century watchman’s lanthorn (Hx dono Robert Wheelwright, 06). 
The passage to the Great Hall is lined with 18th-century Delft tile, 
much of which is of unusual beauty. On one side of this passage is the 
Service-Room and on the other the Coat-Room. Over the entrance to 
the Hall is a grotesque Japanese wood carving (Hx dono E. M. Wheel- 
wright, 76). 

The Hall entrance door (Hx dono Spencer Ervin, ’08) is a late Gothic 
Flemish piece, carved with the “napkin pattern.” Except for wood 
panelings on either side of the entrance (x dono H. S. Howard, ’08, and 
L. C. Josephs, ’08), the Hall walls are of the brick used in the exterior 
work. The roof is open-timbered, of cypress and spruce stained the color 
of Flemish oak. The floor tiling and the design for the floor were given by 
Henry C. Mercer, ’79. This tile is the product of Mercer’s own kilns, 
which have deservedly won for him high reputation for artistic accomplish- 
ment. Immediately above the entrance door is a carved and painted 
woman’s head and bust, the figurehead of a Frisian fishing-boat ; on either 
hand are two grotesque 17th-century wood panels and two carved snake’s 
heads (Hx dono J. T. Coolidge, Jr., 79), once the arms of a great chair 
of some old Dutchman, but here utilized as electric-light brackets. The 
Ibis Room, which is yet unfinished, is in a half-story above the Service 
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and Cloak Rooms and overlooks the Hall, from which it is sereened by 
a pair of carved and painted Dutch window shutters of the 17th century. 

At the right of the mantelpiece is a large Flemish tapestry, displaying 
a pair of Ibises, the gift of the Founder of the Lampoon, Ralph 
Wormeley Curtis, 76. Pendant to this is another genuine Flemish wall- 
hanging showing a solitary Ibis, given by J. T. Coolidge, Jr., ’79, who is 
also the donor of a very curious and beautiful old Dutch musical clock, 
in a case designed by the architect and decorated in color by the donor, sug- 
gesting a pagodarlike Frisian church-tower. As tapestry and clock are 
grouped together, this portion of the Hall is known as “ Coolidge’s 
Corner.” 

The most notable piece of furniture in the Hall is a late Gothic Flem- 
ish cabinet, richly carved. This has been given in memory of Samuel 
Sherwood, ’76, a Founder of the Lampoon, by members of his Class. 
The wall behind this cabinet is hung with a good modern representation 
of a Flemish tapestry. The Hall is further graced by a very character- 
istic Frisian piece, a painted sideboard of the late 17th or early 18th 
century, the gift of Mrs. John L. Gardner in memory of Arthur Sturgis 
Dixey, 02. There is another large piece in the Hall, an inlaid oak cab- 
inet, Dutch work of the 17th century. The two carved oak settles are, in 
part, genuine work of the same epoch and country (Hx dono F. Me- 
Clennan, ’79, and L. B. Brown, ’00). The handsomest chairs in this 
room are a pair of carved oak, Spanish of the 16th century (Hx dono 
A. M. White, 92). Lampy’s own chair is like that of the Pilgrim Father, 
Gov. Winslow (Hx dono J. A. Wilder, 93). There are in the Hall three 
more handsome Dutch chairs of the 17th century, with carved, twisted 
legs; two of these have the armorial bearings of the original owner 
stamped in the leather backs (Hx dono A. F. Gotthold, ’00, and L. Car- 
penter, ’04). Two gayly painted “Hinderlopen” wall-benches of the 
17th century furnish forth most suitably the Jester’s chamber of state; 
one of these is the gift of J.S. Reed, 10. There are also two simple 17th- 
century chairs, several good Dutch chairs of the 18th century and simple 
benches designed by the architect after a 17th-century model. An espe- 
cially interesting oak extension table of the 17th century is a memorial 
to Edward Revere Little, 02, given by his parents. 

In many of the Hall windows are Dutch stained glass panels of the 
17th and 18th centuries. One of these has been given as a memorial to 
Joshua Stetson, 77, by one of his friends. Two large panels with armor- 
ial hatchments are the gift of Barrett Wendell, ’77 ; others of these panels 
are the gifts of F. S. Sturgis, ’75, Henry Jackson, ’80, Carleton Sprague, 
81, W. B. Wheelwright, ’01, E. B. Ahlborn, 02, and R. H. Dana, Jr., 
06. A panel of 14th-century glass from the church of St. Augustine, 
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at Canterbury, England, showing the colors of the Lampoon with a crim- 
son centre, is the gift of J. T. Wheelwright, ’76. 

A 17th-century Dutch terra-cotta panel, found in the wall of a house at 
Tholen, Holland, and representing a wheelwright at his toil, is set in one 
of the brick walls. Above it is an inscription reading, “Hx dono Edmund 
March.” Pendant to this is a tile panel, showing a caravel, “ Hx dono 
Thomas Fitzgerald, Mason,” the gift of the boss tile-layer. Above the 
brick arch facing the mantelpiece is a mounted elk’s head (Hx dono A. 
F. Gotthold, ’00), while two suits of fine Japanese armor fill the spaces in 
the gables above the great North and South windows; both of these suits 
were given by J. T. Coolidge, Jr., ’79. 

Opposite the fireplace on either side of the brick arch two cabinets 
decorated in color are set into the wall, each has a carved Dutch panel of 
the 17th century (Zx dono R. D. Sears, ’83, and C. A. Hurley, ’98). 
The backing of the fireplace is of beautifully modeled 16th-century fire- 
brick. The cast-iron fireback is a 17th-century representation of “ Susan- 
nah and the Elders.” The flares of the fireplace are 17th-century Delft 
tiles: on one side a varied assortment of ships, on the other, an equally 
varied collection of sea monsters. The brass andirons are genuine Dutch 
pieces of the same period as the tiles. Two oil paintings in wood panels, 
one of the 16th and one of the 17th century, fit in well with the scheme 
of decoration, as do many minor objects of brass, pewter, porcelain, and 
wood, either old themselves or reproductions of old work. One of these, 
a 17th-century brass plaque, is the gift of S. Mixter, ’11, and one, a 17th- 
century carved wood panel, is given by A. W. Longfellow, ’76. 

The decorations of the Hall are not wholly “ antiquities,” for numerous 
drawings of the Lampooners are hung upon its walls. Among Lampy’s 
especial treasures here shown is the first drawing made for the Sheet, 
Curtis’s initial letter for the skit on the Art Club Archaeological Expedi- 
tion, which was rejected by the Advocate and whose publication led to the 
founding of the Lampoon ; the “ copy” Curtis furnished for the arrange- 
ment of the first page of the first number, which was preserved by Mr. 
George Cunningham, the proof-reader at the University Press, and given 
by him to J. Harleston Parker, 93, who gave it to the Society ; a menu of 
the first dinner of the Board, decorated by Curtis; E. M. Wheelwright’s 
original drawing for the cover and his shingle “ Lampy on Pegasus,” 
which used to be placed in a window of University Hall to announce 
meetings of the Board, as was the custom of all college organizations in 
the Seventies ; two autograph contributions of Henry Wadsworth Long- 
fellow, which are among the few publications of a humorous kind given to 
the world by this poet ; Attwood’s original sketch for the Lampoon medal 
and his drawing of the Bicycle Meet; C. A. Coolidge’s sketch of “ John 
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the Orangeman ” ; original drawings of Lampy’s Faculty series : Dr. Pea- 
body by J. T. Coolidge, Jr., ’79, Prof. Greenough by F. S. Sturgis, ’75, 
James Russell Lowell by Samuel Sherwood, ’76. In the Hall are also 
sketches by H. C. Haseltine, 99, C. M. Bill, 00, E. R. Little, 02, Paul 
Bartlett, 02, F. G. Hall, 03, H. I. Cobb, Jr., 04, J. H. Beck, ’07, and 
R. C. Hallowell, ’10. 

A fine wrought-iron chandelier with 24 candles, Spanish work of the 
16th century, hangs above the fireplace. The other chandeliers are of 
Flemish design and make in brass; so, too, are the pair of wall “lustres 
set on the piers of the great brick arch, while several good old brass 
sconces are scattered about this room. To memorialize worthily “The 
Slave,” high up on the post of a truss is set a life-size bust of a blacka- 
moor, of carved and painted Venetian make of the 17th century. The 
wooden model on which the Ibis tower finial was wrought has been 
painted in its true colors and mounted on the 18th-century pedestal, which 
is inscribed, “In Medio Tutissimus IBIS, Ex dono F. J. Stimson, ’76, 
Invt.”” Above the mantelpiece is a Frisian wood carving of the 17th cen- 
tury, a winged skull with chaplet of laurel, set on a panel on which appears 
the motto of the Lampoon, “ Vanitas.” 
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THE HARVARD EXPLORATIONS AT SAMARIA. 


SAMARIA was founded by Omri, not long after 900 B.c., and it re- 
mained the capital of Israel until its capture by the Assyrians in 722 B.c. 
In subsequent times it was often rebuilt and destroyed, the most note- 
worthy restoration being that made by Herod the Great in the first cen- 
tury B.c. Of the Herodian city many evidences remain above the soil, 
particularly columns marking the outline of hippodrome or circus, basil- 
ica, and roadway. The city wall, somewhat above two miles in circuit, 
is also easily followed. 

Samaria was built on an isolated hill, in central Palestine, some 20 
miles from the Mediterranean. The identification of the site is unques- 
tioned. The village occupying a part of the hill perpetuates the name 
Sebaste which Herod gave to the city in honor of the Emperor Augustus 
(Greek, Sebastos). In the village is a large Crusaders’ church, now con- 
verted into a mosque. It seemed likely then that excavations at Samaria 
would yield at least Greek, Roman, and Crusade remains, also Assyrian, 
Persian, and Arabic. It is, however, the hope of finding. Hebrew remains 
which has inspired our undertaking at Samaria. In spite of exploration 
at many points, but few such remains of importance have yet been found 
in Palestine. 
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The expense of the work at Samaria has been borne by Mr. Jacob H. 
Schiff, who has given $65,000 for the object. While we hope that the 
Harvard Semitic Museum may benefit by the work, this can only be 
through the favor of the authorities at Constantinople, because by Turkish 
law all antiques found in the empire are the property of the government. 
Our chief reward must be possible contributions to Hebrew and Biblical 
knowledge. 

The usual delays attended our application for permission to dig, and 
since work began in April, 1908, there has been much interference due 
to local difficulties and to political upheavals in the empire. The work as 
originally planned was to be carried on by Prof. George A.‘Reisner, ’89. 
Engagements in Egypt, however, made it impossible for him to do more 
in 1908 than give a couple of weeks to the enterprise at its beginning. 
The undertaking was accordingly entrusted to Dr. Gottlieb Schumacher, 
of Haifa, aided by Mr. Clarence S. Fisher, of Philadelphia, and the 
writer. The digging began April 24 and closed Aug. 21, but owing 
to two long interruptions there were only nine weeks of actual work, and 
only about six weeks of comparative quiet. This quiet we owed to the 
overthrow of Abdul Hamed, which gave the local authorities a new interest 
and removed their attention from us. © 

The excavation in 1908 was carried on chiefly at the summit, which 
was considered as the most probable site of a Hebrew palace. Several 
large drums of columns lying on the surface seemed to date from Roman 
times. The first important discovery at the summit was a well-preserved 
stairway, about 80 feet long, containing 17 steps. Fronting the middle of 
the stairway, and about two feet below the lowest step, was a stone altar 
about 7 by 13 feet in size. To the east of the altar, lying on its back, was 
the headless body of a fine white marble statue of heroic size, apparently 
the figure of a Roman emperor, and probably Augustus. The stairway 
leads up to a paved platform on the south. This platform is surrounded 
by massive foundation walls, on which are still the bases of four of the 
original columns belonging to the building. The temple proper, for such 
seems to have been the building, lay to the south of the platform, and 
parts of its foundation walls were uncovered. 

A cluster of columns near the village, long considered the temple erected 
by Herod at Samaria, was the next most important point of operations, 
but here the work was not carried far enough to determine the character 
of the building. A massive wall unearthed on the west of the summit 
seemed certainly Hebrew, probably part of a city wall or enclosure of the 
citadel. 

The work of 1909 extended from the end of May till November, with 
Prof. Reisner in charge, assisted by Mr. Fisher. There was delay in 
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beginning, owing to a new revolution at Constantinople, but no interrup- 
tion after that till the work was closed by rains in November. 

As in 1908, the chief excavations have been at the summit. They seem 
to prove that the temple which stood here was really the temple erected 
by Herod. A restoration of it is probably due to Septimius Severus, a 
couple of centuries later. At a lower level than the floor of the Herodian 
temple are the walls and floors of Greek buildings. Beneath all other 
buildings, and resting on the rock are the massive foundation walls of an 
extensive building which seems certainly to be of Hebrew origin, and is 
probably the palace of Omri and Ahab. It is of unknown extent, and has 
been dug out for about 200 by 300 feet. In plan it is a series of courts and 
chambers after the manner of an Assyrian palace. To the south of the 
summit are Babylonian and Greek walls overlying the Hebrew, with Ro- 
man walls overlying the Greek and Babylonian. This phenomenon, noticed 
also at the summit, greatly simplifies the relative dating of the walls. 

Work in 1909 at the building near the village revealed its true character 
as a basilica, its long axis lying north and south. It was erected by Herod 
on the site of a Greek building, the massive walls of which were found 
below the level of the Roman floor. At a still lower level resting on the 
rock are walls which seem to belong to a Hebrew building. Bordering 
the basilica on the east was the forum of the Roman city. From the 
forum to the floor of the basilica a broad stairway led up, of which two 
steps still remain. The gateway on the west of the summit was also dug 
out. It is Herodian, and overlies a Greek gateway, which in turn seems 
to have been built on the site of a Hebrew gate. The gateway is flanked 
by two massive towers, one of which was dug out to the rock. 

Of course, many hundreds of small objects were found in metal, bone, 
stone, and clay, such as coins, statuettes, pottery, fragmentary inscrip- 
tions, etc. A piece of a cuneiform inscription, and certain inscribed Ara- 
maic fragments, but no Hebrew inscriptions have been found. 

The foregoing is a brief réswmé of the Harvard work at Samaria, 
which is the most fruitful and important exploration yet undertaken in 
Palestine. The work for 1910 is to begin in May and to be carried 
through the summer. Dr. Reisner will again be in charge. 

David G. Lyon, h ’01. 





THE “CASE SYSTEM” IN THE BUSINESS SCHOOL. 


In no line of activity can education insure success. Some of the factors 
that make for success are entirely beyond the control of any individual, 
and some of the individual’s qualities and capacities depend largely upon 
his natural gifts. But until recently it was not uncommonly supposed that 
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a business career differed from other callings in that no appreciable part 
of a man’s equipment for it could be imparted to him by instruction. All 
the other essentials not previously mentioned were regarded as the pro- 
ducts of experience. 

Today it is unnecessary to combat the theory that an education for 
business is impossible or useless ; for the conviction is prevalent among 
business men that a man not only may but must be trained for his busi- 
ness. The increasing complexity of modern business has made it indis- 
pensable to base success upon accurate and comprehensive knowledge of 
business conditions and methods. The study of business affairs must be 
both systematic and continuous as long as one remains in business. ‘There 
is still doubt on the part of some as to whether the universities should 
have any part in the undertaking to give a direct preparation for business, 
but the doubters are becoming fewer. Surely it is useful to discover and 
accumulate the facts of business and to arrange them in orderly and sci- 
entific form for purposes of instruction. And what other agency is as well 
fitted to perform this task as is the university ? 

It is, however, quite another problem to teach these principles effect- 
ively. The success of the university in this respect will depend almost 
entirely on the effectiveness of its methods of instruction. The man who 
is engaged in the real work of a particular business is required by the 
exigencies of his business independently to overcome the difficulties of a 
situation that is local and has elements that distinguish it from similar 
enterprises elsewhere. Similarly the student of business administration in 
the university should be required to get his education through his activ- 
ities ; the grasp of fundamental principles should be through the indus- 
trious study of the facts of business experience. To meet this situation 
the Harvard Business School has been devising methods of instruction 
that are in some respects novel and still somewhat experimental. They 
are all based upon the conviction that the instruction so far as possible 
should develop sound business judgment. The student is from the very start 
called upon to deduce the principles of business from a particular business 
situation, giving due weight to every factor involved in his concrete pro- 
blem. In short, it is hoped by these methods to do in the Business School 
what is now being done in the best law schools by means of the “case 
system” of instruction. 

It would be interesting to give examples showing how this “ problem 
method ” is applied in the free discussion of the class in the lecture-room. 
But in this brief account it is possible to cite only illustrations of its use 
in the final examinations. The examination papers, like those used in the 
Law School, bristle with problems which are designed to test the student’s 
power of analysis and his ability to apply business principles to situations 
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not considered in the class discussions. For example, one of the questions 
in the course on Economic Resources of the United States was this: “ If 
the removal of the tariff on iron ore were to allow Cuban iron ore of 
Bessemer grade to be laid down at Atlantic seaboard points as cheaply as 
Lake Superior ore of equal grade is now delivered in Pittsburg, all other 
conditions remaining unchanged, how would you undertake looking into 
the merits of a proposition to start a new steel-works near one of the four 
larger cities of the Atlantic coast, with a view to selecting the point best 
adapted to the purpose?” In the course on Industrial Organization, 
students are required to answer such questions as the following: “In 
a machine-shop, castings, bar-steel, and miscellaneous supplies are stored 
where they may be near the workmen and subject to their use at will, as 
needed. Would you alter this plan, and why?” In Investments one of 
the questions required them to invest $100,000 (a) for themselves ; (d) as 
trustees of an estate. They were also asked how they would change these 
investments if in each case they had only $35,000 to invest. 

Perhaps the most important benefits of the “problem method,” as it 
is applied in the Business School, result from the efforts it requires of 
students outside the library and the class-room. First of all, students are 
required to make frequent visits of inspection to various commercial 
establishments and to submit careful and critical written reports on the 
methods and management of the business. Occasionally these reports are 
surprisingly good and contain suggestions as to possible improvements in 
the conduct of the business which would reflect credit on a professional 
in industrial organization. Thus, one report on a shoe factory by a student 
without previous factory experience was so admirable a piece of work 
that it was referred by the instructor to the owners of the business for 
their examination. The latter were so favorably impressed by the changes 
recommended that they submitted the recommendations of the report to 
their subordinate in charge of the factory for consideration. 

Another feature of the School, now in process of development, is to 
have Advisory Committees of leading business men in several industries. 
These Committees codperate with the regular staff of the School in guid- 
ing the work, especially of second-year students, which is highly special- 
ized in the direction of each student’s future business. It is confidently 
expected that they will receive great benefit from this service of active 
business men and from their rather close association with them through- 
out the entire second year. 

But it is during the long summer vacation between the first and second 
years that students receive a training preéminently practical, being ex- 
clusively from business men. The catalogue of the School says that “ stu- 
dents are strongly advised, and in the absence of special circumstances 
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are expected, at the end of the first year in the School, to secure employ- 
ment during the summer vacation, wherever possible, in the branch of 
business for which they are preparing themselves in the School.” By a 
vigorous enforcement of this strongly worded recommendation it has be- 
come established as a regular practice. Students are reminded that they 
may thus serve before their graduation a portion of the inevitable period 
of apprenticeship and that, moreover, through experience of the condi- 
tions in their business they may choose more definitely the direction of 
their specialized work during the second year. As a matter of fact, the 
officers of the School regard the educational results of tie summer’s em- 
ployment as perhaps more important than the other results mentioned. 
The student’s first-hand knowledge of some phase of his future business 
increases his professional spirit and stimulates his interest in his school 
work. He also obtains that contact with men at work which is so valuable 
a portion of education and so essential in developing managerial ability. 

Employers of such students are requested to report to the School as to 
the quality of their work, their habits, and qualifications for a successful 
business career. The specific questions asked are (1) whether the student 
has shown capacity for learning, (2) perseverance, and, in so far as these 
qualities have been made evident, (3) business judgment, and (4) initiat- 
ive. A permanent record of these reports is filed, with the marks received 
by students for the work done in the School. This report is not only con- 
sulted when the Dean is called upon to recommend a student for a per- 
manent position, but is taken into account in deciding the student’s rank 
and whether or not he will receive his degree, with distinction. 

It is gratifying to state that during the summer of 1909, which was 
the first long vacation after the establishment of the School, all of the 
students, with one exception, made excellent records. In the single case 
in which disappointment was expressed, the employer reported that “the 
only unsatisfactory feature was that the man was perfectly commonplace.” 
On the other hand, in not a few cases the work of the men was strikingly 
successful and received enthusiastic recognition from their employers. 


L. F. Schaub, 1’06. 


TWO NEW DEANS. 


Ezra Riptey TuHayer, 788. 


THE new dean of the Law School, Ezra Ripley Thayer, is rarely 
qualified alike by inheritance, education, and experience for the duties 
of his position. Springing from the best of New England stock, the 
refined, scholarly, earnest, God-fearing men and women who are the 
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source of all that is best in American life, the instinct of a teacher was 
born in him. His great-grandmether, Mrs. Ezra Ripley, was the grand- 
mother of Ralph Waldo Emerson, and through his grandmother, Sarah 
Alden Bradford, he is lineally descended from the first Governor of the 
Plymouth Colony. Miss Bradford was married at 25 to the Rev. Samuel 
Ripley of Waltham and “entered at once upon the labors of a house 
where 14 boys were kept at boarding-school.”” Mr. Emerson tells us that 
“she assumed the advanced instruction in Latin and Greek” of these 
scholars and “ became one of the best Greek scholars in the country, and 
continued in her latest years the habit of reading Homer, the tragedians, 
and Plato. But her studies took a wide range in mathematics, in natural 
philosophy, in psychology, in theology, as well as in ancient and modern 
literature.” She taught herself also to read French, Italian, and Ger- 
man, and became familiar with the literature of each. She had more- 
over nine children, of whom seven lived to maturity, and found time not 
only for her family, her pupils, and her own studies, but to share with her 
husband “the parochial labors of a large country parish.” Her “ wide 
and successful study was during all the hours of middle life only the work 
of hours stolen from sleep or was combined with some humbler task which 
occupied her hands and left her eyes free.”” Wecan therefore well under- 
stand why Senator Hoar said, “I never met a man or woman whose mind 
was equal to hers.’”” Mr. Thayer’s uncle was the Chief Justie of Minne- 
sota; his father was the eminent student and teacher, Prof. James Brad- 
ley Thayer, 52, to whom the Harvard Law School owes so much and 
whose works have been of such service to his profession ; his brother, Dr. 
William S. Thayer, ’85, is the professor of Clinical Medicine at Johns 
Hopkins University. Such sustained eminence testifies not only to the 
native vigor of the stock, but to the sound and healthy lives of successive 
generations. It means good morals as well as good minds and good bodies. 

Mr. Thayer himself was born in 1866, was educated at the Cambridge 
High School, had the rare advantage of a year at Athens in the family 
of Professor Goodwin, entered Harvard College in 1884, and graduated 
four years later the first scholar in his class. Entering the Law School he 
gained there a brilliant reputation, for his average marks were the high- 
est that have been given since the three-year degree was established in 
1877, and he won in his last year the prize offered by the Harvard Law 
School Association for an essay, taking as his subject “ Judicial Legis- 
lation.” 

From the Law School he went to Washington, where for a year he was 
the private secretary of Mr. Justice Gray,’ and had the advantage of 


1 To the Graduates’ Magazine for March, 1903, Mr. Thayer contributed a memoir of 
Judge Gray. — Ep. 
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learning under an excellent guide how the greatest tribunal in the world 
does its work. Returning to Boston he entered the office of Warren & 
Brandeis, which, on the retirement of Mr. Warren, became Brandeis, 
Dunbar and Nutter. He was a partner in this firm from 1896 to 1900, 
and since that date has been a partner in the firm of Storey, Thorndike, 
Palmer and Thayer. He has shown great aptitude for the trial of cases, 
and during the last years of his practice has devoted himself mainly to 
this branch of professional work. Thorough in preparation, fully informed 
as to the law and the rules of practice, resourceful, strong, tactful, and 
perfectly straightforward, his methods have been such as to win the con- 
fidence of the judges and juries before whom he has practised, and he has 
been singularly successful in his results. 

He has recognized in many ways his debt to his profession. He de- 
livered a course of lectures at the Harvard Medical School in the years 
1904-5, 1905-6, 1906-7 on “The Relation of the Medical Profession 
to the Law and the Courts,” and a course on “ Massachusetts Practice” 
at the Harvard Law School in the years 1897-8, 1899-1900, 1901-2, 
1903-4. He has been prominent in the Boston Bar Association as secre- 
tary of the Committee on the Amendment of the Law for two years, and 
later as Secretary and member of the Committee on Grievances and for 14 
years as a member of the Council, and in all these positions he has ren- 
dered faithful and intelligent service to the profession and the commun- 
ity. As one of a Committee of the American Bar Association with Mr. 
Justice Brewer, Chief Justice Parker, Judge Jenkins, Judge Howe, Mr. 
Dickinson the Secretary of War, and other eminent lawyers, he took an 
active part in framing the code of ethics which was adopted by the Asso- 
ciation in 1908. He edited his father’s “Legal Essays,” and in all his 
work has shown that he is the master of a vigorous and elegant English 
style. He was married in June, 1898, to Miss Ethel Randolph Clark of 
Pomfret, Connecticut, and is the father of three children. 

As lawyer, as counselor, as citizen, he has always been loyal to the high 
ideals of his race. He brings to the discharge of his new duties a rare 
combination of youthful strength, courage, and enthusiasm, with thorough 
education and widely varied experience, not only as a practising lawyer 
but as a scholar and a teacher. He has learned the law and has become 
familiar with the ways of men in active life. He is at home both in the 
study and in the arena. His career at the bar had been such as to promise 
a great future, but the summons to the Law School came to him as a call 
of duty which with his inheritance he could not refuse. The School must 
be congratulated on such an addition to its teaching force, and the law- 
yers of the next generation will be better for his influence. A great 
opportunity for usefulness opens before him, and no one who knows him 
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can doubt that he will be found equal to the demands of his position. He 
goes to his new work with the hearty good wishes of his brethren at the 
Bar, and with the assurance of their faith that the years to come will 
realize in full measure the bright promise of the years that are gone. 
Moorfield Storey, ’66. 


JAMES Harpy Ropgs, ’89. 


The Dean of the newly-created Department of University Extension 
was born in Salem, Mass., Sept. 3, 1866, the son of Rev. William Ladd 
Ropes, ’46, librarian of Andover Theological Seminary, 1866-1905, and 
of Harriet Lawrence (Peirson) Ropes. He was educated at the public 
schools of Andover, at Phillips Academy, graduating in 1885, and at 
Harvard College, where he graduated in the Class of 1889. In college 
he received a freshman detur, took highest second-year honors in 
Classics, and graduated summa cum laude, speaking an “oration” at 
Commencement. He was a member of the Institute of 1770, Hasty 
Pudding Club, Signet, O. K., and Phi Beta Kappa, and was Class Secre- 
tary of ’89 from graduation until 1905. 

Having become interested in geology through a summer course in his 
sophomore vacation, he spent several summers in college and after gradu- 
ation in work under Prof. N.S. Shaler as assistant geologist for the U. S. 
Geological Survey, and occupied a part of the year 1889-90 in geolog- 
ical work in the Crazy Mountains of Montana under Prof. J. E. Wolff, 
’79, and in the Yellowstone Park. From 1890 to 1893 he studied at An- 
dover Theological Seminary, and on graduating was awarded a fellowship 
for two years. The years 1893-95 were spent in theological study at 
Kiel, Halle, and Berlin. 

On his return from Germany in 1895 he was appointed Instructor in 
New Testament Criticism and Interpretation in the Harvard Divinity 
School, in 1898 Assistant Professor, and in 1903 was elected Bussey Pro- 
fessor of the same subject and Dexter Lecturer on Biblical Literature. 
In 1901 he was ordained to the Christian Ministry in the Congregational 
Church. He received the honorary degree of D.D. from Western Re- 
serve University in 1905. 

He has been a director and vice-president of the Cambridge Associated 
Charities, and a director of the Neighborhood House, Cambridge; a 
trustee of Dummer Academy and of Phillips Academy, and an associate 
of Radcliffe College. In 1907 he was president of the Society of Biblical 
Literature and Exegesis. He has published “ Die Spritche Jesu die in 
den kanonischen Evangelien nicht tberliefert sind” (1896), and “ The 
Apostolic Age in the Light of Modern Criticism ” (1906), and is manag- 
ing editor of the Harvard Theological Review. 
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LIVING HARVARDS AND THEIR FAMILY RECORDS. 


Wuite preparing for publication “The Life and Letters of George 
Bancroft,” I found in the files of Mr. Bancroft’s correspondence a letter 
from Edward Everett containing the following passage : 

{Edward Everett to George Bancroft.] 
Cambridge 1 Feb. 1847. 

I send to your address two pretty formidable parcels. They contain a set of Mr. 
Quincy’s History of the University for the Rev. John Harvard of Plymouth, a Wesleyan 
clergyman, whose ancestor, at the beginning of the 17th Century was a brother of our 
founder. This Mr. John Harvard of Plymouth is a son of Mr. John Harvard, lamp 
manufacturer, who keeps a shop in Lower Grosvenor Street or Lower Broad Street ; — 
and I will take it quite kindly, if, the next time you drive in that direction, you will 
take the parcels there. 

In explanation it is necessary only to say that in 1847 George Bancroft 
was Minister of the United States to Great Britain —a post which Edward 
Everett, then President of Harvard, had previously filled. 

The opportunity to make inquiries suggested by this letter recently pre- 
sented itself when my friend Mr. Louis A. Holman went to England for 
several months of work involving antiquarian and other research. I asked 
him whether he would like to see what traces could be found of the Rev. 
John Harvard of 1847. His investigations in England and in the Boston 
Public Library after his return were extensive beyond any anticipations 
I had formed. He has been kind enough to place the results of them at 
the disposal of the Harvard Graduates’ Magazine. 

M. A. DeWolfe Howe, ’87. 





Before giving my experiences in England it seems well to reprint the 
Rev. John Harvard’s acknowledgment of Mr. Everett’s gift. The letter 
from which the following passages are taken may be found in the appendix 
of “A Sketch of the History of Harvard College, and of its Present 
State,” by Samuel A. Eliot. (Boston, 1848.) 


Plymouth, England, August 31, 1847. 

It has indeed been a high satisfaction to me to be certified more fully than before, 
of the eminent esteem in which the name of my venerable ancestor is held in the 
United States, and to have the history of the institution which, by the grace of God, 
he was enabled to establish. I desire, in behalf of myself and family, to return you our 
best thanks for the pleasing and accurate information on these subjects, of which your 
kindness, and that of the Fellows of your College, have put usin possession. For myself, 
I regret that I am not more worthy of the honored name which, more fully than any 
member of my family, I bear. . . . 

I sm thankful to possess more precise and accurate information respecting your 
founder, than was furnished by our family traditions. You will not wonder, however, 
that our information is both scarce and vague, when you consider the following facts, 
which, as a member of the family, I regard with some interest. 
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1. We have nothing at all to help us of a documentary kind. 

2. My grandfather, from whom all our information has been derived, and who died 
about four years ago, was an only child, and born some months after the death of his 
father. 

3. We have made every inquiry in our power, and never been able to find any person 
not of our immediate family bearing the name of *‘ Harvard.’ It seems as if the fatal 
disease, which removed your venerable founder to his reward, had adhered to the family 
from his day to the present; allowing the name to be transmitted only in one line to 
the members of the family now living. By consumption, in its incipient or matured 
forms, I have been bereaved of five brothers and three sisters. 

I regret that no portrait of John Harvard has descended to us, otherwise we should 
have had much pleasure in transmitting to you at least a copy of it. 

Your obedient servant, 
Joun Harvarp. 


During my visit to Plymouth, England, in 1908, I made inquiries 
among the Wesleyans concerning the Rev. John Harvard, who had been 
stationed there 60 years before. There was the written record of his 
ministry from 1846 to 1849, but I found no one who had any personal 
knowledge of him. There were, however, those who remembered a Rev. 
John C. Harvard who had been in Devonport, which is practically part 
of Plymouth, from 1880 to 1882. On the chance of his being a relative 
I addressed a letter to him at Sheffield, where I learned he was stationed. 
The return post brought a reply from his widow. He had died a few 
months before. He was the son of the man about whom I was inquiring, 
and among the books in his library was found the set of Quincy’s “ His- 
tory of Harvard College,” which Pres. Everett had presented to his 
father. My letter had been forwarded to a brother, J. Mawson Harvard, 
of London, the youngest son of the Rev. John Harvard. 

Within a few days came letters from London which I quote practically 
in full. The footnotes 1, 2, 4, and 5, supply corrections sent by Mr. 
Harvard in a letter dated Aug. 5, 1909. 


4 Queen’s Leaze, Forest Hill, 
London, S. E. 
15th January, 1908. 

Dear Sir, — In further reply to your letter of the 9th inst., you are quite correct in 
assuming that we Harvards are not descendants of John Harvard who founded the 
University, as he died childless in 1638. He was one of a large family, children of 
Robert Harvard, who was churchwarden of St. Saviour’s, Southwark. . . . 

Most of the members of the family seemed to have died of the plague in 1625, and 
it would appear that we are descended from his brother Robert, to whom John Har- 
vard left the remaining half of his money.! We cannot trace the connection, however, 
to him; the earliest of our ancestors of whom we have definite knowledge is John 


1 [This] ‘‘is based upon what Mr. Choate told me after the ceremony of unveiling the Harvard 
Window in Southwark Cathedral As far as I can remember his words, they were: ‘Are you de- 
scended from his brother Robert, to whom he left the other half of his money?’ I have often won- 
dered where that money went to. I may have quite misunderstood what he said, but what I have 
told you is the impression he left upon my mind.” [I have been unable to find any reference to the 
“remaining half’? of John Harvard’s property, but I presume that it went to his widow, who, two 
years later, married Rev. Thomas Allen, of Charlestown, and in 1650 returned to England with him. ] 
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Harvard, who was born in 1680, 42 years after the John Harvard’s death. He had a 
son, John Harvard, born in 1709, who resided at Somerton in Somerset. His son, John 
Harvard, born in 1739, resided at Bristol, and married Edith Hazard ! of Bath in 1760, 
and died the following year, just before the birth of his son John Harvard, born at 
Bristol, 1761, who died in London, August, 1843, aged 82 years. He married Mary 
Otley [of London] in 1789, and had four sons: ‘t William Martin Harvard, born 1790 ; 
John Harvard, born 1792; Henry M{oore] Harvard, born 1805 ; Samuel [Hazard] Har- 
vard, born 1807. 

Wm. Martin Harvard became a Wesleyan minister in 1810, and about that year 
went out to Ceylon as one of the pioneer missionaries. He later went to [British] 
North America as General Supt. of Wesleyan Missions there,? and during the closing 
years of his life was Governor of the Wesleyan Training College at Richmond. He 
died in 1857.8 He was married twice,* and by his first wife had three sons : Henry 
Moore, George Clough, and Stephen Parkes, all of whom became Wesleyan Ministers, 
and they have now all died. George Clough was the only one who had any children, 
who were all daughters. By his second wife he had three sons: William, Benjamin, 
and Albert, of whom we know very little, as they all lived in either United States or 
Canada. I have not heard whether any of them had any children — I think not.5 

John Harvard, born in 1792, became an official of the Corporation of the City of Lon- 
don, and had a large family, all of whom died young with the exception of two, the 
younger a daughter, the eider my father, born in 1819, and died in 1888. He became a 
Wesleyan Minister in 1841, and it was he who was at Plymouth about 1847. He mar- 
ried twice, and by his first wife had two sons and three daughters. The eldest son, 
John Crask, born 1848, died last year. He became a Wesleyan Minister in 1871, and 
leaves two sons and a daughter. My father’s second son, Wm. Joseph Remfry, is a 
Solicitor in Natal, South Africa. He is married and has a young son and daughter. 
By my father’s second marriage I am the only child, and I was born in 1861. I am 
married, and have two boys living.® 

Henry M. Harvard, born 1805, joined the Royal Navy asa lad. He ultimately rose 
to be General Inspector of Opium for the whole of India. He married a native Indian 
lady, and left one daughter, of whom we have lost all trace. 

Samuel [Hazard] Harvard, born 1807, died in 1887, and had one son, Robert Apple- 
ton Charles, who was born in 1829 and died in 1907. He had three sons and two daugh- 

1 “With respect to the wife of John Harvard of Bristol, born in 1739, whose name my father gives 
as Edith Hayard, I got the name Hazard from the papers of my father’s cousin, Robert Appleton 
Charles Harvard, who I believe made personal search amongst original records, and I am inclined to 
think that he is more likely to be correct.” 

? In the Boston Public Library there is a pamphlet entitled : ‘‘ No Honesty Separate from Veracity,” 
by the Rev. W. M. Harvard, Wesleyan Minister and ‘‘ a Friend of the Church of England.’’ (Montreal, 
1845.) 

3 “Doctor Harvard was one of the pioneer Wesleyan missionaries to Ceylon, He went out with 
his wife in 1813. He was apparently a man of resource, as failing to get suitable books printed he 
cast his own type and printed his own books in both Tamil and Cingalese. I find that he went to 
Canada in 1836, where he was President of the Upper Canadian Conference. He was there until 1847, 
residing principally at Toronto, but also at Montreal, and one or two other places. He was Governor 
of our Richmond [England] Missionary Training College from 1855 to 1857 inclusive, when he died.” 

4 “T find . .. that he had eight sons. I have confirmed this by referring to a granddaughter of 
his. One son by his first wife died in infancy, and the second family I knew practically nothing 
about.” 

5 I have examined the directories of many of the cities of the United States and have failed to 
find any person of the name of Harvard. 

6 Mr. Harvard’s first son was named John. The two surviving sons are Lionel de Jersey, born June 
3, 1893, and Kenneth O’Gorman, born June 4, 1897. It is an interesting fact that these boys are at- 
tending the St. Olave’s and St. Saviour’s Grammar School, in which are merged the two foundations 
established in Elizabeth’s time for the youth of Southwark. There is little doubt that JOHN Harvard 
prepared for college at St. Saviour’s School, since it was one of the very few London schools of his 
day, situated within a stone’s throw of his home, and members of his own family were on its govern- 
ing board. 
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ters; the eldest son, Robert Samuel, is still living, and has a son and daughter. The 
second son, Edward, is married — he has lost his only child, whilst the third, John, who 
is a Native Commissioner in Cape Colony, has two children. 

This, I think, is about all the information 1 can give you, but if you are coming to 
London and will let me know, I shall be pleased to meet you, when perhaps I could 
supply further details if they are likely to be of interest to you. 


I am, yours faithfully, 
J. Mawson Harvarp. 


4, Queen’s Leaze, 
Forest Hill, S. E. 
20 /1/ 08. 
Louis A. Holman, Esq., 
2, Alfred Place, Plymouth. 

Dear Mr. Holman, — I have your letter of the 17th inst., acknowledging mine of the 
15th, and am glad to note that the information I sent you is what you want, as far as 
it goes, 

As to my reason for supposing that we are descended from Robert, the brother of 
John Harvard, the Founder of the University, this rests entirely upon family tradition, 
and is unsupported by ascrap of documentary evidence. I believe that this tradition 
goes back a long way, long prior to the time when the Harvard University became as 
well known in this country as it is now, but when John Harvard [of Bristol] died in 
1761, just before the birth of his child, I believe that his father [who lived at Somerton, 
Somerset] was the only living male Harvard, and at that time, doubtless, much valu- 
able tradition and evidence would be lost, as the child’s mother, who had only been 
married a year, would not recognize its value. 

I am glad to note that you will be in London in February, when I shall be pleased 
to fill in any little details that you may think of sufficient interest to record. 

Iam, 
Yours very truly, 
J. M. Harvarp. 


Accompanying the Rev. John Harvard’s letter of 1847 to President 
Everett was a “‘ Memorandum of the family,” which I do not give here 
because the one which his son sends covers it and contains many addi- 
tional data. The writer of the earlier memorandum knew of 14 males, 
then living, who were of his family and who bore the name of Harvard. In 
the intervening 60 years, as the above list shows, the number has not in- 
creased. In the earlier memorandum the name “ Edith Hazard ”’ is given 
Edith Hayard. There is but one otker essential difference : the Plymouth 
minister believed himself descended from “ William, the brother of your 
founder,” while his son, in the later list, says: “It would appear that we 
are descended from his brother Robert.” In both cases the definite state- 
ment is made that there is no documentary evidence to substantiate the 
tradition. 

Now there were three Robert Harvards of JOHN’S generation, in the 
family, and two of these were his brothers. The first (a half-brother), 
born 1602, lived but a month; the second, who was a year older than 
JOHN, died of the plague in 1625, when only 19, and, so far as we know, 
unmarried. This practically eliminates both brothers. The third Robert 
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is twice mentioned in the will of Thomas, the brother of JOHN, as “ cossen 
Robert Harvard ” ; actually they were sons of cousins of the same names. 
But the term “cousin” is not the word in which to describe the relation- 
ship between the elder Robert and Thomas; they were on the footing of 
intimate brothers. Both were butchers, carrying on business within a few 
doors of each other, on the same side of the same street in Southwark ; 
members and vestrymen of the same church. When Robert made his will 
he named “‘ cosin Thomas” as overseer ; Robert’s wife, and Robert’s son, 
Thomas, did the same thing. Robert left his cousin’s son, Robert, who 
was his godson, £10; and in the event of the death of his own sons 
Cousin Thomas’s family was to share further in his estate. If the present 
Harvard family, represented by J. Mawson Harvard, the writer of the 
letters given above, is descended from Robert, the godson of JOHN’S 
father, they come from one who stood, at least, in the light of a brother to 
the name-giver of Harvard College. Unfortunately we know nothing fur- 
ther about him, except that he became of age between 1625 and 1637, 
and that he was still living in 1645, in which year a certain Robert Greene 
added a codicil to his will leaving him ten shillings. 

Curiously enough we have the same record of the name William Har- 
vard, there being two brothers of JOHN so named, and a cousin. The 
first brother was born in 1610; the second in 1619. As neither is men- 
tioned in the wills of their father (1625), mother (1635), or brother 
Thomas (1636), it is reasonable to suppose that they died in childhood. 
In Thomas’s will, however, there is a bequest of £15 “To my godsonn 
William Harvard,” and, later, another bequest of £10 “unto my cossen 
William Harvard.” Two individuals may here be intended, but probably 
it is one and the same. As has already been said, “ cossen Robert” is 
mentioned twice in this same will. William and Robert undoubtedly were 
brothers, sons of “cosin Thomas.” The former received a double portion 
because he was the testator’s godson. Here our knowledge of him ends. 
It was not until Dr. Waters’s discovery in 1884, that it was known that 
there was a William in the family. This is interesting, taken with the 
fact that Rev. John Harvard, 37 years before, said that the tradition was 
that they were descended from JOHN’S brother, William. 

The following table of JOHN Harvard’s family will help to make clear 
the relationship. I have based it chiefly on the published notes of Dr. 
Waters and Dr. Rendle, notes which I nowhere find arranged in any 
convenient form : 

Robert Harvard, butcher of High Street, Southwark. In business by 1597. Vestry- 
man of St. Saviour’s Church, Junior Warden, Warden, Overseer of the Poor, Gov- 


ernor of St. Saviour’s Grammar School, etc. Died of the plague Aug. 1625. 
Married (1) Barbara Destyn, June 26, 1600 (she died of the plague Sept. 1603); 
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married (2) Katherine Rogers, of Stratford-on-Avon, April 8, 1605. She died July 
1635, aged 51 years, 


Children of Robert and Barbara (Destyn) Harvard : 

1. Marye, baptized May 28, 1601; d. of plague, July 22, 1625. 

2. Robert, b. July 5, 1602; d. Aug. 2, 1602. 

Children of Robert and Katherine (Rogers) Harvard: 

1. Robert, b. Sept. 30, 1606; d. of plague, July 26, 1625.? 

2. JOHN, b. Nov. 27, 1607; d. Sept. 14, 1638. 

8. Thomas, b. Dee. 3, 1609; d. April, 1637. Clothmaker of St. Olave’s Parish, South- 
wark. Apprenticed to William Coxe, clothmaker, of London, June 24, 1627. 
Admitted a freeman of the Company of Clothmakers, Dec. 3, 1634. His will, made 
July 15, 1636, largely in favor of his brother JOHN, was discovered by Dr. Waters 
in 1884, and furnished the first important evidence in the search for his famous 
brother. He married Elizabeth King,? but they appear to have had no child- 
ren. He and JOHN are the only ones of the family who seem to have had edu- 
cation enough to sign their own names, 

4, William, b. Nov. 1, 1610. 

5. Katherine, b. Sept. 27, 1612; d. of plague, Aug. 1, 1625. 

6. Ann, b. December 12, 1613. 

7. Peter, b. April 2, 1615; d. of plague, Aug. 20, 1625. 

8. William, b. May 16, 1619. 


If we omit the two Williams and Ann, about whom we know nothing 
beyond the date of baptism, it will be seen that before the visit of the 
plague in the summer of 1625, there were six children in the household of 
Robert Harvard: Marye, Robert, JOHN, Thomas, Katherine and Peter. 
During the five weeks, July 21 to Aug. 25, of that awful summer JOHN 
Harvard’s mother saw four of the children and their father die, she with 
JOHN and Thomas being the only ones left.‘ 

Katherine Harvard was one of a family of 16 children. Her constitu- 
tion seems to have been the strongest one in the family, for although she 
died at the age of 51, she had outlived three husbands and six of her 
children, the other two children living but two and three years respect- 
ively beyond her. 

In Southwark at this time there were many named Harvard, but only 
one other household has interest for us, that of Thomas, the “cosin 


1 She married (2) John Elletson, cooper, Jan. 19, 1625-6, who died June, 1626; and (3) Richard 
Yearwood, M.P., grocer, May 28, 1627, who died Oct. 1632. All three husbands of Katherine Rogers 
were widowers, with children, when she married them ; Yearwood was already a grandfather. The 
wills of her first and third husbands show that they suspected she might marry again. All of which 
suggests a woman of attractive qualities, — and of courage. 

2 Although he died of the plague he was buried ‘‘in the Quire’’ of St. Saviour’s. Fletcher, the 
dramatist, who died of the plague at this same visitation was also buried in St. Saviour’s. 

% Elizabeth (King) Harvard became the second wife of Rev. Nicholas Moreton, ‘‘ Minister of the 
word of God at St. Saviour’s, Southwark,” the man who is supposed to have had a great influence on 
the life of her brother-in-law, JOHN Harvard. Charles Morton, the son of Nicholas by his first wife, 
was rejected for non-conformity, in 1662, from Bisland. Later he opened a school in which Defoe 
was his pupil. After coming to New England he was pastor of the Charlestown Church, 1686-1698, 
and vice-president of Harvard College for the last year of his life (1698). 

* Dr. Rendle quotes the following entry from the St. Saviour’s register: ‘‘ Robert Harvard and 
family, six deaths in six weeks.”” It may be that one of the Williams, or Ann, had lived until this 
time. 
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Thomas ” of the wills, above referred to. He, like his father and brother, 
and. cousin and others of the name, was a butcher. As early as 1598 he 
was a vestryman of St. Saviour’s. He held other parish offices, and, 
judging by the number of wills of which he was named overseer, he 
seems to have been in actual fact what he is designated in one of them, 
“friend and neighbour” of the whole community. We find him still liv- 
ing in 1645, so that he reached a ripe old age, which is a good thing, con- 
sidering the sort of man he was, and the great need of fatherly counsel 
and guidance which must have arisen in the pitiful remnant of his cousin 
Robert’s family after the ravages of the plague. He had several children ; 
we know three by name: Robert, George, and William. This Thomas 
must not be confused with another Thomas, also a butcher of Southwark, 
who, dying in 1622, left a widow named Margaret.' The earlier Thomas 
was, I judge, the father of the younger man, and Margaret was his step- 
mother. There is in my mind little doubt that the Harvard family of 
today, whose record is given above, is descended from “cosin Thomas,” 
through his son Robert or William. 

Mr. Harvard had invited me to call when I came to London, and one 
Sunday afternoon, toward the end of my stay there, I presented myself at 
No. 5, Queen’s Leaze, Forest Hill, with the intention of staying just about 
long enough formally to thank Mr. Harvard for his letters. But I counted 
without my host. An hour or so we had talked in easy-chairs before the 
fire, when Mrs. Harvard came in, with two fine well-grown boys. The 
serving of tea immediately followed and we all fell to talking again. With 
shame I confess that it was not until some hours later that a fortunate 
circumstance recalled me to myself and I took my leave. I had forgotten 
the flight of time, forgotten that I was making a formal call on strangers, 
forgotten everything save that I was enjoying to the full the unaffected, 
wholehearted hospitality of the Harvards of today. 

When I read again the wills and family records of the 17th century 
Harvards, they seem no longer dry documents of ordinary Southwark 
tradespeople, with a restricted vision of life. These people evidently had 
a very real interest in matters religious, educational, social, and domestic, 
and a surprisingly broad outlook on life. 

If similarity of ideals can be construed as evidence of relationship, the 
Harvards of Forest Hill are true descendants of the family to which be- 
longed the name-giver of Harvard University. 








Louis A. Holman. 


Boston. 


1 Dr. Waters does not connect these two Thomases. He thinks possibly the elder one was JOHN’S 
uncle. Dr. Rendle confounds the two. 
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SOME BOOKS OF THE QUARTER. 


PROFESSOR STEPHENSON’S book on “ Shakespeare’s London” was so 
good that we expected much from its successor, “The Elizabethan People,” * 
and we have not been disappointed. In it, he follows the method he used 
in the earlier. He takes up topically the habits and character of the 
Elizabethans, their life in the city and in the country, their amusements 
and sports, their religion and their superstitions, their morals, and their 
practices at birth, baptism, marriage, and death. He supports his state- 
ments either from the direct evidence supplied by contemporary descrip- 
tions of the life of the Elizabethans, or from citations from the poets and 
dramatists. As usual, Shakespeare furnishes a wealth of allusions to all 
sides of that life. His indirect testimony, and that of his brother play- 
wrights, is often more valuable than that of the matter-of-fact prosemen ; 
although, of course, specialists will never agree as to just how much im- 
portance is to be attached to any particular allusion. In other words, is 
each case mentioned merely sporadic and exceptional, if not unique, or 
is it characteristic and representative ? Mr. Stephenson has, we believe, 
a reliable talent for diagnosing social and moral conditions. His picture of 
the shameless sensuality of the Elizabethans may call out protests, but it 
is correct ; and it isa salutary reminder that “the spacious times of great 
Elizabeth” had its immense degradation as well as its unequaled glory. 
But wherever you read in Mr. Stephenson’s book you will find it very 
entertaining, vivid, packed with concrete instances, and elucidated from 
time to time by shrewd comments of his own. 

Mr. Francis L. Wellman, ’76, states in the preface to his “ Day in 
Court,” ? that he writes for the general reader rather than for the profes- 
sional lawyer. Nevertheless, there are few lawyers who could not profit, 
and none who would not be amused, by reading this most juicy book. It 
should be obligatory for every law student, whether in school or office, to 
absorb its contents. The reason is obvious: Mr. Wellman tells not merely 
how a lawyer should prepare and conduct his case, but how scores of the 
most successful lawyers at home and abroad actually did their work. His 
anecdotes are many, and always to the point. So are his suggestions. 
The counsel he gives is derived not only from his own successful experi- 
ence, but also from that of advocates of several generations; both show 
that certain qualities of human nature inhere in judges and juries, and 


1 The Elizabethan People. By Henry T. Stephenson, ’98, Associate Professor of 
English, Indiana University. (Holt: New York. Cloth, 12mo, with over 60 illustra- 
tions, $2 net.) 

2 Day in Court: or, The Subtle Art of Great Advocates. By Francis L. Wellman, ’76, 
of the New York Bar. (Macmillan: New York. Cloth, 8vo, $2 net.) 
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that it behooves the lawyer to understand how those qualities can be in- 
fluenced by the attorneys whose business it is to address them. The most 
important physical endowment is the voice — the training of which organ 
in colleges and law schools is almost wholly neglected (be it said to our 
shame) ; next come the eyes, whose value is finely described in a passage 
from Beecher ; and next, sed longo intervallo, the hands. Imposing sta- 
ture seems to count for less than one would predict. Mr. Wellman de- 
scribes in detail the mental and moral equipment, in which courage, alert- 
ness, and above all tact, are even more indispensable than erudition. He 
leaves on one the impression that in the great majority of cases juries 
reach a just decision — even against their will, as happened more than once 
when Choate and Scarlett faced them. The book concludes with Robert 
Ingersoll’s funeral address on his brother — fine, certainly, but too self- 
conscious, and set here and there with precious stones, but with topazes 
and garnets rather than with diamonds and rubies. 

“ Geographical Essays,” * by Prof. William M. Davis, 69, makes ac- 
cessible in a single volume many of the important articles and reviews and 
several monographs which he has been contributing during the past 20 
years to scientific journals, Such an assembling was most desirable, both 
on account of the intrinsic value of the material and because several of 
these papers mark stages in the advance of Prof. Davis’s chosen science. 
As he was long ago a pioneer, so he is today, facile princeps, the leader in 
America of the study of physiography. For a generation he has labored 
to secure for geography, including physical geography, the recognition it 
deserves in the college curriculum. Accordingly, many of his purely 
educational essays on this branch are reprinted here, including “ The 
Need of Geography in the University,” and “ Physical Geography as a 
University Study,” which appeared respectively in 1895 and 1894, and 
are most pertinent today. His “ Physiographic Essays ” include his well- 
known “ Base-Level, Grade, and Peneplain,” and the monographs, “ The 
Rivers and Valleys of Pennsylvania,” “‘ River Terraces in New England,” 
* Glacial Erosion in France, Switzerland, and Norway,” and “ The Moun- 
tain Ranges of the Great Basin.” There are besides nine shorter studies 
on a wide range of subjects. Such a volume serves to show cumulatively 
the breadth, accuracy, and versatility of Prof. Davis’s accomplishment. 
He writes in straightforward English, intelligible alike to the specialist 
and to the non-professional, educated reader. 

Prof. Woodberry’s “ The Inspiration of Poetry,” * consists of polished 


1 Geographical Essays. By William Morris Davis, s 69, Sturgis-Hooper Professor 
of Geology, Harvard University. Edited by D. W. Johnson, Asst. Professor of Physi- 
ography. (Ginn: Boston. Cloth, 8vo, $2.75.) 

2 The Inspiration of Poetry. By George E. Woodberry, ’77. (Macmillan: New York. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 net.) 
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essays originally delivered at the Lowell Institute. In many respects, it 
is his best book of literary criticism: at least, it is the book in which he 
maintains most uniformly a high level. His forte lies in singing the praises 
of poetry, and that he does very finely in the present volume. No one else 
today writes so freshly, so persuasively, soraptly on that theme. And it is 
his perception that poetry should have the closest of all relations to actual 
life that gives his glowing pages their chief value. His opening chapter on 
“ Poetic Madness” may well stand as the summary, if not the sum or 
crown, of his achievement in criticism. A single quotation will serve to show 
its quality. “ Literature,” he says, “is the greatest of the arts because its 
social scope is most extended and most penetrating. What holy cities are 
to nomadic tribes, — a symbol of race and a bond of union, — great books 
are to the wandering souls of men; they are the Meccas of the mind. 
Homer was to Greece another Delphi.” Mr. Woodberry illustrates the 
ways of poetic passion by separate essays on Marlowe, Camoens, Byron, 
Gray, Tasso, and Lucretius. Of these, the studies of Camoens and of Lu- 
cretius will be the most novel for English readers: for Camoens is a 
comet whose returns into the firmament of readers of world literature are 
few and far between, and Lucretius is too generally the quarry of the mere 
philologist. Perhaps we ought to include the paper on Tasso also, although 
Tasso is much more accessible, and the essentials of his career and genius 
can be come at even by those who do not rcad Italian. The “Gray,” 
though pleasant reading, makes no real addition to the interpretation of 
that poet; nor does the “ Marlowe.” In regard to Byron, we note that 
Mr. Woodberry’s later views are more sympathetic than his earlier: but 
we must set down as purely fanciful the suggestion, which the author re- 
peats several times, that Byron was “a poet of the Mediterranean world.” 
Byron was much more than a glorified poetic editor of a Mediterranean 
Baedeker. But Mr. Woodberry, while clinging to the phrase, goes on to 
correct it by showing that Byron represented much deeper concerns than 
the picturesque. His final chapter on “ Inspiration,” like the introduction, 
is full of pithy generalizations from which we have space only to quote 
this searching sentence: “ Like all power, emotion is a thing of danger ; 
in the hands of the foolish it often destroys them ; and the wisest cannot 
better secure himself than by developing his emotions through the poets 
and their kind.” 





WILLIAM EVERETT. 


Witiiam Everett, ’59, died at Quincy, Mass., Feb. 16, 1910. He 
was the third and youngest son of Edward Everett, ’11, President of the 
College 1846-49. Born at Watertown, Mass., Oct. 10, 1839, he attended 
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the Cambridge High, and later the Boston Public Latin School, where 
he prepared for college. Among the lads of his acquaintance he was 
known as the “Infant Phenomenon,” and a contemporary tells us that 
no small amount of wonder was aroused by the little fellow “ who could 
talk fluently of the deep things in history, diplomacy, and even theology.” 
He attained high, but not the highest rank in college, winning a place 
among the eight Commencement speakers; and after graduation he 
entered Trinity College, Cambridge, England, where he received the 
B.A. degree in 1863. 

His best education was received, however, at the hands of his dis- 
tinguished father, who was quick and proud to recognize his unusual 
mental gifts, and who taught him Greek and Latin at an early age, 
awakening in him more especially that love of learning and that passion 
for intellectual distinction which remained with him to the end. 

People who remembered Edward Everett in his prime, and who later 
came to know the son, were never able to recover from their amazement at 
the difference between the two. Both were scholars, to be sure, both 
preachers, both men of prominence in public life, and both unquestion- 
ably won their greatest triumphs as orators before the people. Moreover, 
it was William Everett’s distinct ambition to repeat in his own career 
the triumphs and successes of the parent whom he idolized. And yet, 
against the background of the stately dignity and studied self-restraint 
of the father, the restless energy, the nervous excitement, the impetuous 
fervor which were always so distinctive of the son stood out in striking 
contrast. 

William Everett was a “live wire.” One never came in contact with 
him, whether in private or in public life, on the platform, in the pulpit, 
or the class-room, without being startled by the sparks and flashes of his 
wit, his learning, and his genius. His body, which was frail and spare, 
seemed pathetically insufficient for the force and volume of the current 
that throbbed and hurried through him. Tingling with excitement, his 
whole frame quivering with emotion, he would fling his text out from the 
pulpit or his challenge from the platform at some political assembly, and 
from that time on till he had sunk back, spent and partially exhausted, 
there was no opportunity for drowsiness or wandering attention. People 
often began by being attracted by his peculiarities and amused by his 
eccentricities, but they always ended by acknowledging his genius and 
admiring his talents. He was no ordinary, commonplace person, but a 
vibrant personality ; and, once seen or heard, he was not easily forgotten. 

Among my earliest memories, almost, are recollections of Dr. Everett. 
A first cousin of my father, he was often at our house, and he appeared 
from time to time in the pulpit of the church which we attended. Our 
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minister was amused and somewhat startled on one occasion when ar- 
rangements were being made for him to take the Sunday service, He had 
written Dr. Everett to send the hymns, or at least the “ meters,” for the 
choir; to which the irate doctor, who had no liking for new ideas or 
changes in spelling, answered, “ You write about the ‘meters’; gas or 
water, which?” 

With all his eccentricities, however, his abilities were many, and he 
distinguished himself in various lines. He was preacher, poet, politician, 
historian, man of letters, scholar, teacher, reformer, and he passed from 
one sphere to the other with characteristic energy, brilliancy, and fervor. 

Dr. Everett was connected with the Brooks family, his mother being a 
daughter of Peter Chardon Brooks and a cousin of Phillips Brooks’s 
father. A member of the family is said upon one occasion to have re- 
minded Phillips Brooks how rich she was in ministerial relatives. ‘‘ There 
is you yourself,” she said, “ and O. B. Frothingham and William Everett.” 
It would be difficult to select three men of more opposite tendencies and 
unlike characteristics ;— the impassioned mystic, the polished rationalist, 
the impetuous purist. Yet they all were descendants of the great John 
Cotton. 

Of the three there can be no doubt that the last had the greatest learn- 
ing. He was the keener student, the wider reader, the man of more ex- 
tensive information. He knew more languages and was a better classical 
scholar than either of the others. His splendid equipment in the classics 
was early recognized by Harvard, and he was appointed Tutor in Latin 
in 1870, soon afterwards being made an Assistant Professor. Up to this 
point he was following more or less in the footsteps of his father, who at 
an early age had been Tutor and Professor of Greek. But he did not 
long remain upon the teaching staff of the College. In 1877 he resigned 
his position to become Head Master of the Adams Academy in Quincy, 
Mass. 

Both as student and teacher, and indeed in all of the relationships of 
life, one of the qualities that most distinguished William Everett was his 
memory. It was more than verbal and photographic, it was capacious 
and extensive. He had a veritable passion for storing things away for 
future ‘use. His pupils at the Academy say that he needed no text-book 
before him when they recited Virgil, for he knew the “/Eneid”’ by heart. 
In his college days he was known as “one who could say the list of the 
Popes backward.’’ His fondness for feats of the kind was never out- 
grown. On one occasion, in his later life, at a meeting of a literary club 
in Boston some question was raised in regard to a point in American 
history, and Dr. Everett answered it by suddenly rising and reciting, 
apparently off-hand, the list of the Presidents of the United States and 
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the members of their Cabinets from the first among them to the latest. 
It was in lines like these that he excelled, reminding one of the great 
Macaulay, who said that he dispelled the tedium of the night while cross- 
ing the Irish Channel upon one occasion by repeating large parts of Mil- 
ton’s “ Paradise Lost” which he had learned as a boy. If to his learn- 
ing Dr. Everett had added greater poise, and to his brilliancy a sounder 
judgment, his career would indeed have been remarkable. 

The work at Adams Academy went on for nearly twenty years with 
varying success, when it was suddenly interrupted by his entrance on a 
wholly different sphere of influence. In 1893 he was elected a member 
of Congress. A Republican in politics until 1884, he voted with the 
Democrats in the national campaign of that fateful and memorable poli- 
tical year, and ever afterwards he remained a pronounced and persistent 
Mugwump. Henceforth he was in great demand as a campaign speaker, 
appearing at numerous rallies, where he never failed to electrify his audi- 
ence, amusing them at one moment by his raillery and humor, only to 
startle them the next by his apt historical and literary allusions and fin- 
ally thrilling them with his outbursts of patriotism and devotion to high 
political ideals. When the free-silver craze was at its height, he appeared 
at a great sound-money rally in Boston, and in condemnation of a con- 
spicuous deserter of the cause quoted with tremendous effect Browning’s 
familiar lines in ‘“‘ The Lost Leader ” : 

“ Just for a handful of silver he left us, 
Just for a riband to stick in his coat, — 
Found the one gift of which fortune bereft us, 
Lost all the others she lets us devote ; 
They, with the gold to give, doled him out silver, 
So much was theirs who so little allowed : 


How all our copper had gone for his service! 
Rags — were they purple, his heart had been proud.” 


An unsuccessful candidate for election to Congress in 1890, and again 
in 1892, he was returned at a by-election in 1893, and served throughout 
the 53d Congress. This beyond all question was the happiest, as it was 
the proudest period of his life. He rejoiced in the life at the Capital, and 
he shone conspicuously in the Hall of National Representatives, where 
on more than one occasion his brilliant speeches held the breathless atten- 
tion and called forth the generous and spontaneous admiration of his 
colleagues. 

But his career in politics, as in all things else, was meteoric, rather 
than measured and sustained. He failed to be re#lected, and returned to 
Quincy, where four years later, in 1897, he became once more Head 
Master of Adams Academy, a position which he held until the school 
was closed in 1907. He was fond of boys, and was often at his best in 
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dealing with them. Beneath a somewhat brusque exterior, and concealed 
by a nervous and excitable temperament, he had a large and tender 
heart. He gave freely of his time to help his pupils in their studies out 
of hours, and when need arose he was generous with financial help. In 
certain instances he was stintless in affection, solicitude, and friendship. 

In religion he was a Unitarian of the older school. He never changed 
with the times, nor yielded to the pressure of the newer thought. The 
“higher criticism ” failed to shake his faith. He used to say, in his later 
days, that he was the only genuine Arian left alive. Jesus to him was 
neither man nor God, but a supernatural being, half one and half the 
other. His mind for the most part, however, craved concrete and definite 
things, and he had no love for metaphysical vagueness. I remember that 
he took me to task once for using abstract terms in a sermon, such as 
“humanity ” and “ man.” “I know men and women,” he declared, “ but 
not ‘man’ or ‘ the race.’” He had no fondness, therefore, for the philo- 
sophical disquisitions of his brilliant cousin, Dr. Carroll Everett, and he 
did not hesitate to confess himself too impatient for metaphysical pro- 
cedure. With the poets, however, he was delightfully at home, particu- 
larly so with the older ones, —not with Wordsworth and Browning, 
whom he hated, but with Cowper, Pope, and Milton. 

His lectures upon literary subjects and his readings from the poets 
will be remembered long by those who were privileged to hear them. He 
was a familiar and welcome figure at the Lowell Institute in Boston, for 
which he always prepared himself with care, and gave the people of his 
best; rejoicing most, however, when he could leave the réle of critic or 
historian, and recite long passages from the writers whom he loved. 

His published works included “ College Essays,” and “ On the Cam” 
(lectures on the University of Cambridge, England), and “The Italian 
Poets since Dante,” besides numerous addresses and lectures which 
were prepared for special occasions. He was the author also of several 
stories for boys, “Changing Base,” “ Double Play,” and “Thine not 
Mine”; in addition to which he published in 1882 a volume of “School 
Sermons,” which are good and wholesome reading. 

Dr. Everett was singled out for academic distinctions by several insti- 
tutions. In addition to his Harvard degrees, LL.B. 1865; and Ph.D. 
1875, his English Alma Mater made him a Master of Arts in 1870, 
Williams College having given the similar degree in 1869 ; Williams also 
made him a Doctor of Humanities in 1889 and a Doctor of Laws in 1893 ; 
Dartmouth a Doctor of Laws in 1901. He was elected a Harvard Over- 
seer in 1899. 

For a man of so mueh brilliancy, however, and of such extensive learn- 
ing, it is sad to think how little he accomplished of enduring worth. He 
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laid with care and perseverance the broad and deep foundations on which 
he hoped to build a great and conspicuous career. Not content with a 
classical education, he studied law, and was admitted to the Suffolk Bar, 
although he never practised. His ambitions in another line led him to 
secure a license to preach, which he did with much acceptability on many 
occasions and in various pulpits. But learning alone could not secure him 
what he craved, and he was ill adapted to the art of life. 

John Fiske is authority for the saying that “ the life of the wisest man 
is chiefly made up of lost opportunities, defeated hopes, half-finished pro- 
ducts, and frequent failures in the ever-renewed strife between good and 
evil inclinations.” What is true of the wisest men will not unnaturally 
come to pass, only more conspicuously, with those whose brilliancy exceeds 
their wisdom, and whose talents overtop their judgment. 

However that may be, it can hardly be denied, and should not be con- 
cealed that a certain tragic element undoubtedly ran through the experi- 
ence of Dr. Everett. His temperament forever warred against his talents, 
and uncontrolled emotions failed to do obedience to reason. Hence his 
life was largely one of visions that were unfulfilled, and of dreams that 
destined him to disappointment. 

I cannot better describe his weakness in this respect than by letting 
him explain it for himself. One of his last public appearances was at 
the First Church in Boston, at the celebration held by the Massachusetts 
Historical Society on the occasion of the tercentenary of the birth of 
John Milton. Dr. Everett gave the oration or address. It was a masterly 
effort, the more so because his physical condition called for, and indeed 
necessitated, an exercise of self-restraint which was not usual. He closed 
the oration with a vision in which he described the young Milton on his 
Continental journey, making his way from one Italian city to another. 
The orator imagined the genius of each place besetting the youthful poet 
and urging him to surrender himself to its special temptation. In Venice 
it is feminine beauty that exercises her allurements; in Genoa the treas- 
ures of trade and wealth are laid before him; in Rome the glories of 
religion. At last in Naples, having resisted all temptations, the Shade of 
Virgil promises that in recognition of all he has surrendered “ the laurel 
of the bard shall be his to all Eternity.” 

It was a truly poetic fancy, and I wrote to him afterwards, thanking 
him for his words, and calling particular attention to the originality and 
power of the “vision.” In answering, he said that the thing had been 
before his mind for over thirty years, and added: “I have repeatedly 
thought of putting it into verse. But I do not manage detail skilfully. 
I see things in their general aspect, and writing out details is painful, 
almost impossible.” There was the weakness! But it came, in one sense, 
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from excess of power. Pegasus was impatient at being harnessed. He 
soared in vision, but disliked the sordid work of steady effort. And yet, 
when all is said, the vision is the thing of value, and the greater credit 
goes to those who have the eyes to see. 

Paul Revere Frothingham, '86. 
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Tue figures of University enrolment are a favorite plaything of the 
collegiate statistician. Year by year they are analyzed from every stand- 
point within the category of the tabulator’s art. Enrolled », eonmenett 
students are grouped by classes, by departments of study, — 
by age, by number of admission conditions, by the schools ; 
from which they come, and by the courses which they elect to pursue. 
All these compilations are interesting enough in their way; and most of 
them doubtless have their value even if this be only by way of furnish- 
ing ammunition which is equally serviceable to disputants on both sides of 
every academic question. But a method of analyzing the University enrol- 
ment which is not so commonly used, and does not often find a place 
among the numerous tabulations appended to the President’s Annual 
Report, is that which classifies Harvard students according to the states or 
foreign countries from which they come. Tabulated from this standpoint 
the figures for this year are highly interesting and disclose the distinctly 
cosmopolitan character of the resort to Harvard University. Of the 4000 
or more students enrolled in all departments of the University during the 
present year, slightly less than one half come from homes in Massachu- 
setts. New York ranks next among the contributing states, with a total 
of 457 students ; Pennsylvania is represented by 175, Ohio by 162, and 
Illinois by 112. No other state of the Union sent us more than 100 stu- 
dents; but Maine, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, California, New Jer- 
sey, Indiana, Missouri, and Iowa each contribute more than 50; and not 
a single state is unrepresented. From every state, every territory except 
Alaska, and from each of the insular possessions there is at least one stu- 
dent enrolled. This is a very remarkable showing, and it may well be 
doubted whether among the various claimants to the title of a “ national 
university ” there is any which can give more convincing proof of its hold 
upon every section of the land. 

The present year’s enrolment includes not only representatives from 
every political division of the United States, but there are, in addition, 
151 foreign students who represent, among them, 28 different countries. 
The largest delegation of foreign students comes from Canada, 35 in all; 
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but China is credited with 20, Japan with 14, Germany with 9, France 
with 7, and Russia with 5. This large foreign element is one of the Uni- 
versity’s most interesting and most valued assets ; and the Cosmopolitan 
Club, which comprises most of these foreign students within its member- 
ship, has become a unique and highly attractive centre in undergraduate 
social life. 

For a good many years it has been the policy of Harvard College to 
insist that every student admitted as a candidate for a degree shall have 
ities, had at least two years preparatory instruction in French 
graduatere- or German. Students admitted with conditions in these sub- 
—_ jects have been required to remove such conditions before 
promotion to the Sophomore Class. Many instructors have taken it for 
granted that the existence of these requirements warranted the assump- 
tion that students in the upper undergraduate classes ought to be competent 
to do at least a small amount of assigned reading in French or German 
books relating to literature, history, or philosophy. Most of them have 
found, however, that even Seniors in college display no reticence in con- 
fessing themselves unable to read in any language but English, and this 
notwithstanding that many of them have already passed in college courses 
devoted to instruction in modern foreign languages. The trouble does 
not lie in any lack of facilities for acquiring this reading knowledge; 
these exist in plenty, are excellently administered, and are at the disposal 
of every undergraduate. It is rather that most students find reading in 
French or German somewhat irksome and avoid it whenever possible. 

To mend this situation the Faculty of Arts and Sciences has recently 
passed a rule which will henceforth require every candidate for a degree 
to pass, before the beginning of his Junior Year in college, a special oral 
examination designed to test his ability to read either French or German. 
The new requirement will be administered by the Division of Modern 
Languages with the assistance, if necessary, of instructors in other de- 
partments. It will apply to the next entering class and will, it is hoped, do 
much to facilitate the work of instruction in some of the more advanced 
college courses. 

By vote of the Corporation and Overseers, on the recommendation of 
the Faculty of Arts and Sciences, a new degree has been established in 
The Exten- Harvard College. This new degree of Associate in Arts 
sion Degree = (A.A.) is to be conferred upon students who satisfy the re- 
quirements in the new Department of University Extension. Persons who 
desire to attain this degree will not be required to pass any admission 
examinations nor to reside at the University, but must attend and pass 
satisfactorily the same number of courses as are now required for the 
degree of A.B. in Harvard College. The courses must be selected from 
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the list which will be offered, beginning next year, by the Commission on 
Extension Courses, which is made up of representatives from the various 
educational institutions in and around Boston. These courses will be 
contributed by instructors from the various institutions and will be given 
in the late afternoon or evening hours. The degree will be granted by 
that one of the codperating institutions in which the student has taken 
the major part of his instruction ; but the degree of A.A. from Harvard 
University will not be conferred unless at least five full courses in the 
candidate’s list have been given by Harvard officers of instruction. It is 
expected that a dozen or more courses will be offered next year, each in- 
stitution contributing its share to the general extension scheme. These 
contributing institutions are Harvard University, Boston University, 
Tufts College, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Simmons College, 
Boston College, and the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. The plan has had 
the hearty codperation of the Boston School authorities and it is antici- 
pated that the extension courses will be well patronized by teachers from 
the public schools of Boston and the surrounding district. 

The Graduate School of Business Administration announces for next 
year its first step in the development of that larger program which its 
authorities have had in mind from the outset and is designed Seaton 
to make the School not only a centre of broad instruction Business Ad- 
in the principles of business administration but a place — 
where special preparation in the details of certain important industries 
may be obtained. This first step involves the inauguration of several 
courses designed particularly for students who intend to enter printing 
and allied trades. There will be a course on the History of Printing, 
with special attention to the needs and problems of printing as related to 
the Fine Arts; a course on the Technique of Printing, with a survey of 
materials and technical processes, including such matters as the use 
of ink, paper, type, and machinery, each division of the general subject 
being in charge of a professional expert; and a course on Business Prac- 
tice in Printing, including visits to printing establishments, reports on 
printing-office organization, exercises in the preparation of copy, proof- 
reading, book-printing, and job-work. This course will be in charge of 
an instructor who has had successful experience in the printing and pub- 
lishing trade. Additional courses dealing with the principles of design 
and illustration are also planned. Stress is laid upon the fact that these 
courses are designed only to enable men to meet scientifically the broad 
problems of the printing trade, and cannot hope to afford them any mas- 
tery of those practical details which can be acquired only by years of 
experience in office or shop. In its new venture the School of Business 
Administration has been assured of the hearty codperation of the Boston 
Society of Printers. 
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An interesting innovation in the University precincts was embodied 
in the exhibition of modern business appliances which was held, in Upper 
Exhibition of Massachusetts Hall, under the auspices of the Graduate 
ae School of Business Administration, during the closing week 
ances. . of April. The exhibition included the newer forms of office 
appliances and a host of labor-saving devices representing the latest ad- 
vances in equipment for business purposes. Representatives of exhibiting 
firms were present and explained the results which the various appliances 
were designed to secure. Through the generosity of Mr. George Oliver 
May the Business School is able to announce two prizes of $100 and $50 
respectively to be awarded for the two best graduating theses submitted 
by members of this year’s graduating class. 

Two announcements made simultaneously by the University authorities 
a few weeks ago will be of the highest interest to all graduates of the 
Changes in the Harvard Law School. One of these is the appointment of 
Law School. Ezra R. Thayer, ’88, to be Dean of the School and Dane 
Professor of Law. The new administrative head of the Law School, who 
will assume his duties with the opening of the next academic year, 
received his degree of LL.B. at Harvard in 1891, was admitted to the 
Suffolk Bar in the same year, and since 1892 has been actively engaged 
in the practice of law in Boston. Dean Thayer brings to the Law School 
much more than the qualities of a successful practitioner. For several 
years he conducted the course on “ Massachusetts Practice” and proved 
himself to be an excellent teacher, while as an officer of the Boston Bar 
Association he has shown both interest and capacity in administrative 
affairs. His father, James B. Thayer, ’52, rendered distinguished service 
as professor at the Law School during the last generation. 

The other announcement concerns the establishment of a new Law 
School degree. The Harvard Law School, as is well known, has always 
The Doctor of laid particular emphasis upon the teaching of the common 
Law Degree. Jaw; buta place has been found in the curriculum for some 
few other fields of jurisprudence and these have been ranked as elective 
subjects which third-year students have been permitted to take as part of 
the regular course leading to the degree of LL.B. But the increasing 
complexity of legal relations, particularly those relating to corporate 
industrial organization, has in recent years seemed to make it more de- 
sirable that students should devote their entire attention, throughout the 
three-years’ course, to strictly common law subjects, so that the elective 
courses lying outside this sphere have been very inadequately patronized. 
It is not that either the professors or the students have failed to recog- 
nize the value of these subjects as factors in a broad legal education. 
International law, civil law, statutory law, historical and comparative 
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jurisprudence are all of them subjects which receive recognition in law 
schools the world over. Since, however, it is not possible for a student to 
cover the whole field of law in three years, the general feeling at Har- 
vard has been that it is better for him to study the common law thor- 
oughly than to scatter his efforts over a wider area. The authorities of 
the Law School have long had in mind the possibility of affording 
students the opportunity to take a post-graduate course in these subjects 
and a plan prepared by them with this end in view has recently been 
approved by the Governing Boards of the University. By a vote of the 
Corporation and Board of Overseers the degree of Doctor of Law (J.D.) 
has been established and will be granted to those who, having taken the 
degree of LL.B. at Harvard, satisfactorily complete an additional year 
of study in the Law School. Persons who have obtained the degree of 
LL.B. from any other approved law school may obtain the degree 
of J.D. at Harvard in not less than two years. It is the intention of the 
Law Faculty to remove from the regular list of studies leading to the 
Bachelor’s degree in law all those subjects which are of academic rather 
than professional nature, or which are of interest only to those who hope 
to specialize in some one domain of law. These subjects, comprising 
international law, civil law, and legal history on the one hand, and ad- 
miralty, patent, mining, and irrigation law on the other, will now be 
properly grouped into post-graduate courses leading to the new doctor’s 
degree. The new arrangements will make it possible for the University 
to offer facilities for a mastery of the law such as are afforded by no 
other institution in the country; and it is hoped that the new degree 
will prove particularly attractive to the increasing number of men who 
plan to teach in other law schools. 

Harvard University has made an arrangement with the Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary, now located at Cambridge, whereby all unnecessary 
duplication of library facilities on the part of the two insti- m4, Library 
tutions will be carefully avoided. By this arrangement the merger. 
libraries of the Seminary and the Harvard Divinity School will be com- 
bined under the name of the Andover-Harvard Theological Library. A 
new building will be provided, containing provision for the care of at least 
200,000 volumes, together with a commodious reading and reference room. 
The management of the library will be entrusted to a joint committee 
made up of two members from each institution and the expense of main- 
tenance will be shared equally by the Seminary and the University. All 
books will be available for students in either institution, and it is hoped 
that in the course of time the pressure on the general University Library 
in Gore Hall may be somewhat relieved by removing to the new joint 
library all books whieh relate particularly to the field of theology. 
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Upon the recommendation of the various Faculties of the University 
the Governing Boards have adopted rules for apportioning the income 
idee from the Frederick Sheldon Fund which, it will be remem- 
foreign study bered, was given to Harvard some time ago to be used “ for 
and travel. the further education of students of promise by providing 
them with facilities for travel after graduation or by establishing travel- 
ing scholarships.” The income of the fund amounts to about $14,000 per 
annum. It has been arranged that this income shall not be apportioned in 
scholarships of fixed amount, but that portions of it shall be assigned from 
time to time to graduates who wish to conduct investigations or carry on 
their studies either in America (but not at the University) or in some other 
country. The apportionment is made by a committee on the recommen- 
dation of the various graduate schools or departments of the University, 
and the amount assigned to each student is determined upon the merits 
of the individual case. Grants are to be liberal in amount; but it is 
expected that they will be made only to students of the greatest promise, 
so that an assignment from the Sheldon Fund will be one of the very 
highest honors in the gift of the University. A few appointments have 
already been made. 

The disposition of the Sheldon income has directed some attention to 
the broader question of the proper method of administering fellowships 
Graduate aids 20d other aids for graduate students, and the recent re- 
in general. port of the President has some interesting discussion upon 
this topic. An increasing number of those who come closely into contact 
with graduate students are being steadily forced to the conviction that 
graduate schools throughout the United States have been rather inclined 
to err on the side of generosity in the inducements which they offer for 
the pursuit of advanced study by men who have taken their Bachelor’s 
degree. Indeed, there has come into being among different graduate schools 
a more or less vicious competition for students ; and the way in which some 
now out-bid the others in the matter of scholarship allurements is such as 
to afford good ground for misgivings. In this respect Harvard is very far 
from being the chief among sinners. Some of the pushing institutions of 
the West have set a pace which it would bewilder any Eastern university 
to follow. As matters now stand it is well within the facts to say that any 
young man who has had no more than a satisfactory college course in some 
small, out-of-the-way college can quite readily obtain, with the aid of a few 
inflated testimonials from undiscriminating instructors, a subsidy of some 
sort from almost any one of a half-dozen institutions which have ambitions 
in the way of developing their graduate departments. Many of these 
allarements are of a paltry sort and do little or nothing to attract men with 
ability, perseverance, and the capacity to do real scholarly work. On the 
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other hand they bulk large in the eyes of aimless mediocrities to whom 
any bounty proposition makes an attractive and usually an effective ap- 
peal. The danger of giving graduate scholarships too freely is, as Presi- 
dent Lowell points out, a very present and insidious danger. The career 
of the scholar is not one which is or ever has been wide open to the young 
man who combines a commonplace mind with some habits of industry 
which serve to differentiate him from his classmates. There is nothing 
more pitiable, therefore, than the man of second-rate mental powers who is 
baited into graduate study by a hundred-dollar scholarship and then finds 
that he must balance his lack of brains by working more hours per day 
than his more gifted competitors in the race for further scholastic sub- 
sidies. These poor fellows dearly earn their pittance; but it is extremely 
doubtful whether this profits either the world, the university, or them- 
selves. A careful consideration of this whole practice of attempting to re- 
cruit the society of scholars by linking higher education with philanthropy 
would not be at all untimely. 

In the spring of 1909 Dr. Morris Loeb, ’83, and his brother, Mr. James 
Loeb, ’88, generously offered to contribute $50,000 toward a new research 
laboratory of physical chemistry, to be called the Wolcott , 

Gibbs Research Laboratory, provided that an equal amount Chemical 

be raised by subscriptions before Jan., 1910. The time was ne 
subsequently extended to March 1, 1910. Before the expiration of this 
period the necessary amount was assured through the kind codperation 
of several friends of the laboratory, and arrangements are now under way 
for the immediate construction of the new building. The Wolcott Gibbs 
Research Laboratory will be one of a group of buildings which the 
Division of Chemistry hopes to erect as soon as the necessary funds can be 
secured. Each of these buildings is to be devoted to a special branch of 
the subject, or to a few closely allied branches which may be conveniently 
housed together. The Corporation will probably set apart for the purpose 
a large portion of the land bordering on Frisbie Place, bounded on the 
east by Divinity Avenue, on the west by the Foxcroft House and the 
other houses on the east side of Oxford Street, on the north by the Pea- 
body Museum, and on the south by Kirkland St. The exact site has not 
been determined, as it depends somewhat on the location of the proposed 
Germanic Museum. This location is ideal for the purpose, as it is some 
distance from the dust and electrical disturbances of Massachusetts 
Avenue, and further concentrates the scientific departments of the Uni- 
versity in the region of the biological and geological laboratories and 
museums, the Jefferson Physical Laboratory and Pierce Hall. It is 
proposed to place the Wolcott Gibbs Research Laboratory on Divinity 
Avenue, near the Peabody Museum. The sum of $60,000 will be neces- 
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sary for the building and equipment of the Wolcott Gibbs Laboratory, 
and the remainder will be needed for endowment. Probably $500,000 
more will be needed to provide the complete new chemical plant, while 
an equal endowment in addition would be indispensable for its proper 
maintenance. 


All the shades of red from scarlet to cardinal have been masquerading 


for many years as the Harvard crimson. Now there is to be an end to 
this, for the University authorities have been prevailed upon 
to determine once and for all the hue which is to be ac- 
counted orthodox. The shade selected is very appropriately the heraldic 
gules, which most of us readily associate with the color of arterial blood. 
Purveyors of flags, insignia, and academic costumes will henceforth be 
expected to conform with this specification. 

Morris Hicky Morgan, ’81, Professor of Classical Philology, and Uni- 
versity Marshal, died at Newport, R. I., on March 16. He was 51 years 
Aquarters  f age. With the exception of three years, when he taught 
necrology. at St. Mark’s School, Prof. Morgan had been connected with 
the University as a student or officer ever since he entered Harvard Col- 
lege in 1877. He was respected as an accurate scholar, who taught his 
classes with vigor and earnestness, combining likewise in the responsible 
administrative tasks which were given him to do, an extraordinary energy 
with an unfailing mastery of details. 

Alexander Agassiz, ’55, Director of the University Museum, died at sea 
on March 27, in the 75th year of his age. For nearly a half-century he 
had served the University almost continuously, as lecturer, as director of 
the Museum, as a member of the Corporation, or as Overseer. The Uni- 
versity Museum is in large measure a monument to his loyalty, foresight, 
and generosity. His loss to Harvard is very great, but it will be felt with 
equal keenness by the world of scientific scholarship outside. 

Henry Augustus Torrey, p 96, Assistant Professor of Chemistry, died 
at his home in Cambridge on March 25. He was born in 1871 and was 
graduated from the University of Vermont in 1893. After spending some 
years in graduate study at Harvard he returned to serve his alma mater, 
whence he was called back to Cambridge in 1903 as instructor in chem- 
istry, and was promoted to an assistant professorship in 1905. Those who 
best knew him found behind his quiet modesty of demeanor a man who 
combined much knowledge in one field of learning with genuine interests in 
many others. Some articles on the popular aspects of chemistry which he 
contributed to Harper’s Magazine a short time before his death showed 
that he possessed literary skill of an unusual order. 

Herbert Leslie Burrell, m’79, John Homans Professor of Surgery, died 
at his home in Boston, on April 26, in the 54th year of his age. During 
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the last 20 years he had served successively as assistant, instructor, assist- 
ant professor, and professor of surgery. During the latter years of thif 
period Dr. Burrell was Senior Visiting Surgeon at the Boston City Hospital. 

John Rayner Edmands, Assistant in the Observatory, died at Baltimore 
on March 30. He was born in 1850; at the age of 20 was graduated from 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology ; and had been connected with 
the Harvard Observatory since 1883. 

Several appointments and promotions have recently been announced in 
the ranks of the Faculty. Prof. J. A. Walz, p 95, who has been assistant 
professor since 1905, has been appointed Professor of the a, 
German Language and Literature; and Prof. R. DeC. Ward, pointments and 
’89, is promoted to a professorship in Climatology. C. N. oteiaaael 
Greenough, ’98, is called from the University of Illinois as Assistant 
Professor of English. Dr. H. N. Davis, p’02, becomes Assistant Professor 
of Physics; Dr. L. J. Henderson, ’98, Assistant Professor of Biological 
Chemistry ; Mr. H. W. Holmes, 03, Assistant Professor of Education ; 
Mr. W. G. Howard, ’91, Assistant Professor of German; Dr. H. W. Morse, 
Assistant Professor of Physics; and Dr. C. N. Jackson, ’98, Assistant 
Professor of Greek and Latin. J. A. L. Blake, 02, has been appointed 
Secretary to the President. Since graduation Mr. Blake has been a 
member of the banking firm of Blake Brothers, Boston. Prof. Josef Red- 
lich of the University of Vienna has been invited to deliver the Godkin 
Lectures for 1910-11. 

Prof. John Trowbridge, Rumford Professor in the Department of 
Physics, closes his active service as a teacher in the University with the 
end of the current academic year. He has taught at Harvard 
almost without interruption for over 40 years; and the Gov- 
erning Boards have placed upon record their appreciation of this long and 
valued service by appointing him Honorary Director of the Jefferson 
Physical Laboratory. Warren A. Locke, ’69, Organist and Choirmaster 
to the University, has resigned this post after service extending over 28 
years. Dr. T. A. Davison, ’06, has been appointed as his successor. 

The University has received from Mr. John Craig of the Castle Square 
Theatre, Boston, a gift of $500, part of which is to be awarded as a prize 
for the best dramatic composition and part for the purchase Aiaieeehinn 
of books on the history of the English stage. The competi- for dramatic 
tion is open to all students in Harvard or Radcliffe, and the —— 
prize-winning composition will be produced by Mr. Craig in his theatre 
during at least one week of the regular season. For 1910 the board of 
judges in the award of this prize will consist of Mr. Craig, Mr. Horace 
B. Stanton, 00, and Prof. G. P. Baker, ’87. 

In the triangular debate with Yale and Princeton held on March 21 
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the University teams were successful in both instances. The subject was: 
The Spring “Resolved, that the Federal Government should have power 
Debates. to impose an income tax not apportioned among the States 
according to population.” Harvard upheld the affirmative successfully 
against Yale at New Haven and with equal success maintained the nega- 
tive against Princeton in Cambridge. The team sent against Princeton 
was made up of J. D. M. Ellis, 2L., H. M. Potter, ’10, and H. H. Bre- 
land, ’11, while that contesting with Yale included T. M. Gregory, ’10, 
H. B. Ehrmann, ’12, and E. R. Burke, 2L. 

The popularity and success of the public lectures offered under the 
auspices of the Medical School has encouraged two other departments of 
Supplementary the University to undertake supplementary instruction along 

truction. = parallel lines. During April and May the Bussey Institution 
provided a course of illustrated lectures on the general subject of Ento- 
mology and Genetics. Eight lectures were given on successive Sunday 
afternoons at 4 o’clock, and all of them were well attended. The Dental 
School provided, during the spring months, a course of 18 lectures and 
clinical demonstrations designed for practising dentists, and for these 
a small fee was charged. At the Arnold Arboretum Professor J. G. Jack 
is e mducting during May and June a Saturday Field Class for the 
instruction of those who wish to gain some knowledge of the trees and 
shrubs of New England. Instruction is being given by informal outdoor 
talks and by the examination of growing specimens. 

One of the most useful among the institutions of service that the Uni- 
versity has developed during the last decade or more is the Appoint- 
The Appoint- ments Office. This office is maintained to make it more easy 
ments Office. for students to earn money while they are going through 
college and to assist them in obtaining places of employment after they 
have finished their college course. Its services are free to all members of 
the University and some idea of the work which the office performs may 
be gleaned from the fact that it has regularly on its books, as applicants 
for employment of one sort or another, upwards of 4000 names. During 
the year 1908-1909 the Appointments Office was instrumental in obtain- 
ing either temporary or permanent positions for over 2500 among those 
who had applied. These employments covered almost every field of pro- 
fessional and industrial work, and the positions were located here and 
there throughout almost every state in the Union. An accurate estimate 
of the amount of remuneration obtained by students and graduates as a 
direct result of the work of this office is not easy to make; but reports 
from 564 men who obtained permanent posts show a total of over $360,- 
000, and this represents less than one quarter of the number of men 
placed in positions of employment. An earnest effort has for some years 
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been made to bring the work of the Appointments Office to the notice of 
all Harvard men who may know either of temporary posts which stu- 
dents might fill during the summer recess or permanent places which 
men just going out of eollege might be glad to take. This endeavor, as 
the statistics of the Office disclose, has been successful to an encouraging 
degree; and much of this success has been due to the energy and sound 
judgment of Mr. E. H. Wells, 97, who has been for several years the 
administrative head of this branch of the University’s enterprise. 

A new series of books entitled “ Harvard Studies in Comparative Lit- 
erature ” will appear shortly under the general editorship of Prof. W. H. 
Schofield, p 93, and will comprise volumes written by Har- 4 pow series 
vard graduates and instructors in the general field denoted % books. 
by the title of the series. This will be taken to include studies relating 
not alone to literature but to history, philosophy, and the fine arts in their 
relation to literature. The books are to be handsomely printed at the 
Merrymount Press, and will be issued by the Publication Office of the 
University. The first volume, to appear in June, is “Three Philosophical 
Poets, — Lucretius, Dante, and Goethe,” by Prof. George Santayana, 
’86. Among other volumes announced as in course of preparation are 
“ Boethius,” by Prof. E. K. Rand, '94; and “The Old Norse Journeys 
to America,” by Prof. M. L. Fernald, s ’97. 

Prof. G. L. Kittredge, ’82, has been made an Honorary Foreign Fel- 
low of the Royal Society of Literature; Prof. C. H. Haskins, h ’08, has 
been elected a Corresponding Member of the Royal Histor- yyiscettaneous 
ical Society ; Prof. W. M. Davis, s 69, has been made an *"4 Personal. 
Honorary Member of La Société Neuchiteloise de Géographie; and 
Prof. A. Sauveur has been chosen Vice-President of the American Insti- 
tute of Mining Engineers, — Prof. Hugo Minsterberg, / ’01, has been 
appointed Visiting Professor from Harvard at the University of Berlin 
for 1910-11. His term of service will extend throughout the year, — 
Prof. F. G. Peabody, ’69, will represent Harvard at the centenary cele- 
bration of the University of Berlin this summer; Prof. E. L. Mark has 
been accredited as the University’s delegate to the International Zodlog- 
ical Congress to be held at Gratz, Austria; Prof. F. W. Putnam, s 62, 
Prof. R. B. Dixon, 97, and Dr. A. M. Tozzer, ’00, will represent Har- 
vard at the Foundation of the Mexican National University in September 
next. — Prof. W. R. Spalding, ’87, gave a course of public lectures dur- 
ing the winter months on Modern Composers. The lectures, which were 
given in the lecture-room of the Fogg Museum, were illustrated by ap- 
propriate selections rendered by various artists. — The Dudleian Lecture 
for 1910 was given on May 4 by Pres. George E. Horr, D.D., of New- 
ton Theological Institution. — Prof. D. G. Lyon, h ’01, gave, during the 
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month of April, four illustrated lectures on Samaria. — Three lectures on 
David Ricardo were given during March by Prof. J. H. Hollander of 
Johns Hopkins University. — Louis Allard, Instructor in French, gave a 
series of readings from French writers during the same month. — Prof. 
E. K. Rand, ’94, has been appointed curator of manuscripts in the Library, 
and F. A. Woods, m ’98, has been appointed curator of Portuguese 
History. — The David A. Wells Prize of $500, annually offered for the 
best essay on a subject in Economics, has been awarded to Dr. A. N. Hol- 
combe, ’06, Instructor in Economics. — The Coolidge Debating Prize of 
$100 for the best work throughout the trials for the Harvard-Princeton- 
Yale debates was awarded to H. M. Potter, ’10.— The editors of the 
Crimson have very generously given to the University Library the sum 
of $500 in memory of Fabian Fall, ’10, a member of the Crimson edi- 
torial board who died last August. The money is to be used for the pur- 
chase of several copies of the books most commonly required in the 
larger undergraduate courses. — As the result of a referendum taken to 
discover the wishes of its patrons, the University Dining Council voted 
to permit smoking in Memorial Hall during the dinner hour. — The Uni- 
versity has received from the Patria Society a prize of $50 to be awarded 
for the best undergraduate essay on the subject “‘ Harvard Men in the 
Revolution.” — Arrangements have been made whereby the University 
will accept each year three students as exchange students from Scandi- 
navian universities. — A committee of the Faculty and students has un- 
dertaken to raise a sum sufficient to instal, as a gift from the University, 
a swimming-pool in the new Cambridge Y. M. C. A. building. — The 
concentration of Seniors in the Yard dormitories, begun a few years ago, 
has steadily increased. Next year Stoughton, Hollis, Holworthy,and part 
of Thayer halls will be reserved exclusively for members of the Class of 
1911.— A bust of President Eliot, recently finished in plaster by the 
New York sculptor, Louis Potter, was on exhibition in the Faculty Room 
during the second week of March.— The Harvard Club of Boston gave 
a smoker in honor of the first group of scholars at the Hotel Somerset on 
April 12. Addresses were made by Hon. J. D. Long, ’57, and Judge F. 
J. Swayze, ’79. Verses were read by A. S. Pier, 95, and E. E. Hunt, ’10. 
— The bill providing for the taxation of real estate hereafter acquired by 
the University, introduced by one of the Cambridge representatives in 
the Legislature was rejected on April 8 by a vote of 57 to 52. — Since 
the return of the DeMilhau Expedition, which was sent to South America 
by the Peabody Museum several years ago, Dr. W. C. Farrabee, p 00, 
has received from the University of San Marcos de Lima a diploma as 
honorary member of the Faculty of Sciences in that university. The di- 
ploma was given for “important services rendered to the government of 
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Peru” in connection with the location of national boundaries, and was 
accompanied by a personal letter from the Peruvian President. — Prof. 
C. J. Bullock and Prof. R. B. Merriman, ’96, have been on leave of ab- 
sence during the latter half of the present year. — A tablet inscribed to 
the memory of Edward H. Strobel, 77, and designed by A. W. Long- 
fellow, ’76, of Boston, will be placed over the door which leads to the 
main reading-room in Langdell Hall. — The Lloyd McKim Garrison 
Prize of $100 has been awarded to H. T. Pulsifer, ’11, of New York, for 
a poem on “ The Conquest of the Air.” — Prof. W. H. Schofield, p ’93, 
is to spend the coming summer in charge of a research expedition to the 
interior of Iceland. — Gov. C. E. Hughes, recently appointed to the 
Supreme Court of the United States, will deliver the annual Phi Beta 
Kappa oration in Sanders Theatre on June 30.— A catalogue comprising 
all the books on English and American law in the Harvard Law School 
Library has been prepared and printed for limited distribution. — Mr. 
Adolphus Busch, of St. Louis, has given the additional sum of $100,000 
toward the erection of a Germanic Museum. A sufficient sum is now in 
hand to enable the erection of this building to proceed. — Prof. F. C. de 
Sumichrast gave during the winter a public course of lectures on “ The 
British Empire.” — The street floor of Holyoke House has been refitted 
for occupancy by the Cambridge Trust Co. — A bibliography of books 
relating to Social Ethics and allied subjects is being prepared by various 
instructors in the departments of Philosophy, Economics, History, and 
Social Ethics, and will be published during the summer through the Uni- 
versity Publication Office. — Mr. Wray has been re-engaged as coach of 
the University crews for five years from Jan. 1, 1910; and P. D. Haugh- 
ton, 99, has been engaged as chief coach of the University eleven for the 
seasons of 1910, 1911, and 1912. Mr. Haughton has heretofore given 
his services gratuitously ; but he will hereafter be paid a salary of $5000 
from the funds of the Athletic Association. — The friends and former stu- 
dents of the late Prof. Charles Gross have contributed a fund which will 
be given shortly to the University Library as a memorial. The income of 
this fund will be used for the purchase of books relating to those fields 
of learning in which Prof. Gross was most interested. 


W. B. Munro, p’99. 
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Meeting of Feb. 14, 1910. 


The following letter was presented: 
New York, February 4, 1910. 
My dear Sir :— 

I enclose herewith check for $15,000, $5000 of 
which amount are for the purpose of replenish- 
ing the Treasury of the Semitic Museum, and the 
remaining $10,000 are to be placed to the credit 
of the Palestine Exploration Fund for excavating 
work now going on at Samaria. This latter gift 
is made upon the condition that, as far as the 
present expedition is concerned, its labors are to 
be completed with the end of next summer’s 
work, and that proper provisions be made out of 
the funds in hand to publish results. 

Believe me, 


Yours very truly, 
(Signed) Jacos H. Scum. 

Charles Francis Adams, 3d, Esq., 

Treasurer, Harvard College, 

Boston, Mass. 

Whereupon it was Voted that the thanks 
of the President and Fellows be sent to 
Mr. Schiff for his generous gift and that 
it be accepted in accordance with the 
terms of the foregoing letter. 

Voted that the anonymous gift of 
$1000, to be applied to Fellowships in 
the Department of Social Ethics, the 
subjects and recipients to be selected by 
Professor Francis G. Peabody, be grate- 
fully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to the Trustees of 
the Massachusetts Society for Promot- 
ing Agriculture for their second quarterly 
payment of $625 for the year 1909-10 
on account of their annual gift of $2500 
to the Arnold Arboretum in accordance 
with their offer of July 10, 1908. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to the Trustees of 
the Massachusetts Society for Promot- 
ing Agriculture for their second half- 
yearly payment of $600 for the year 
1909-10 on account of their annual gift 


of $1200 to enable Professor Theobald 
Smith to continue his experiments on 
bovine tuberculosis, in accordance with 
their offer of April 16, 1909. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to the Saturday Club 
of Boston for the gift of $500 for the pur- 
chase of books for the College Library. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mrs. Henry Dra- 
per of New York for her additional gift of 
$400, received Feb. 5, 1910, towards the 
expenses at the Observatory of Harvard 
University on account of the Draper 
Memorial. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to the Harvard Club 
of Worcester for the gift of $100, the 
final payment for 1909-10, the balance 
having been paid previously to the stu- 
dent, on account of the generous offer of 
the Club to maintain a scholarship of 
$200 annually for at least three years, 
beginning with the present year; the 
holder to be a resident of Worcester 
County and preferably of Worcester. 

Voted that the gift of $100, from Mr. 
Evan Randolph, for the purchase of 
books for the College Library, be grate- 
fully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mr. W. K. Rich- 
ardson for his gift of $125 towards the 
cost of improvements in the lecture- 
room used by the Department of the 
Classics in Harvard Hall. 

Voted that the gift of $50, from Mr. 
Arthur T. Lyman, for the purchase of 
material for the Department of Econo- 
mics, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $12, from Mr. 
Thomas Barbour, for the purchase of 
books for the Museum of Comparative 
Zodlogy, be gratefully accepted. 
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Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Dr. E. H. Brad- 
ford, for his generosity in relieving the 
Medical School of the expense of print- 
ing a syllabus in Orthopedic Surgery. 

Voted to amend the twentieth statute 
of the University by striking out the 
words “other than the President and 
Librarian.” Voted to communicate this 
amendment to the Board of Overseers, 
that they may consent thereto if they 
see fit. 

The President presented a communi- 
cation from the American Scandinavian 
Society, concerning a proposed exchange 
of visiting students between American 
and Scandinavian universities; and it 
was Voted that, for a period of ten 
years, exemption from the regular tuition 
fees be granted to advanced students 
from Scandinavian universities, not ex- 
ceeding three students in any year, who 
may be nominated by their respective 
universities and recommended by the 
American Scandinavian Society. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to As- 
sistant Professor H. C. Bierwirth, for the 
year 1910~11, in accordance with the 
tules established by this Board May 31, 
1880. 

The resignation of Maurice T. Whit- 
ing as Assistant in Chemistry was re- 
ceived and accepted to take effect Feb. 
12, 1910. 

Voted to appoint William Joseph 
Hobbs, Lecturer on Railroad Account- 
ing, for the second half of the current 
academic year. 

Voted to appoint John Amory Lowell 
Blake, Secretary to the President from 
Feb. 1, 1910. 

Voted to appoint Josef Redlich, God- 
kin Lecturer for the year 1910-11. 

Voted to appoint John Homans, M.D., 
Assistant in Surgery for the second half 
of the current academic year. 

Voted to appoint Leonard Allison Dog- 
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gett, Assistant in Mechanical Engineer- 
ing for the second half of the current aca- 
demic year. 


Meeting of Feb. 23, 1910. 


The President presented a letter dated 
Feb. 20, 1910, from the Student Fund 
Committee of the MacDowell Club of 
New York City, offering for one year a 
Fellowship in Dramatic Composition, 
with a stipend of $600; whereupon it was 
Voted that the said Fellowship in Dram- 
atic Composition be gratefully accepted 
in accordance with the terms of the above 
offer. 

The resignation of Edgar Huidekoper 
Wells as a member of the University 
Dining Council was received and ac- 
cepted, to take effect Feb. 23, 1910. 

Voted to appoint John Amory Lowell 
Blake a member of the University Din- 
ing Council for the remainder of the cur- 
rent academic year. 

Voted to appoint the following Assist- 
ants for the second half of the current 
academic year: Frederick Barry in Chem- 
istry; Frederick Stephen Breed, in Phil- 
osophy, Howard Anders Seipt, in Philo- 
sophy; Walter Lippmann, in Philosophy. 


Meeting of Feb. 28, 1910. 


The Secretary reported the receipt of 
$6500 additional from the estate of Fred- 
erick Sheldon. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mrs. Robert: D. 
Evans for her gift of $5000 towards the 
addition to the Arnold Arboretum 
building. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mr. Frank Gra- 
ham Thomson for his gift of $2500, the 
second instalment on account of his gen- 
erous offer of $5000 a year for ten years 
for instruction in Municipal Govern- 
ment, in addition to that already given. 
Voted that the anonymous gift of $350, 
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for the Ricardo Prize Scholarship for 
1910-11, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to the Harvard Club 
of Seattle for the gift of $300 for the 
Scholarship of the Harvard Club of Se- 
attle for 1909-10. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mrs. J. Collins 
Warren for her gift of $100 to the Surgi- 
cal Laboratory Fund. 

Voted that the gift of $10, from Assist- 
ant Professor J. H. Gardiner, his second 
gift for the purchase of books on Burmah, 
be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Professor M. H. 
Morgan for his generous gift to the Col- 
lege Library of a collection of Persius, 
consisting of more than 650 numbers, 
including editions and translations of the 
Author as well as writings on him. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Messrs. Storey 
and Putnam, Trustees, for the gift of 
$1000 for the department of Neuropath- 
ology, to be used at the discretion of Pro- 
fessor James J. Putnam and Assistant 
Professor E. E. Southard for researches 
bearing on the knowledge and treatment 
of diseases of the nervous system. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mr. J.P. Morgan, 
Jr., for his gift of $500, to be used by 
Dean Gay as a loan fund for the purpose 
of aiding needy students in the Gradu- 
ate School of Business Administration. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mr. Gordon Ab- 
bott for his gift of $150 for the purchase 
of books on French literature. 

Voted that the gift of $50, from “A 
Friend of the Dental School,” to be ap- 
plied to the funds of the School, be grate- 
fully accepted, 

Voted that the gift of $50, from the 
Patria Society of Harvard University, 
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to be awarded by this Board to the win- 
ner of a prize essay contest on the sub- 
ject of “Harvard Men in the Revolu- 
tion,” be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Professor J. E. 
Wolff for his generous gift of minerals, 
labor, etc., for the Mineralogical Muse- 
um, amounting to $907.75. 

Voted that Professor Hugo Miinster- 
berg have leave of absence, during the 
academic year 1910-11, for the purpose 
of serving as Visiting Professor at the 
University of Berlin. 

Voted to grant the request of Profes- 
sor Barrett Wendell for leave of absence 
for the second half of the academic year 
1910-11 in accordance with the rules es- 
tablished by this Board May 31, 1880. 

Voted to appoint Seldon Osgood Mar- 
tin, Instructor in Economic Resources 
for one year from Sept. 1, 1910. 


Meeting of March 14, 1910. 


Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mr. Joseph Lee 
for his generous offer to underwrite the 
funds necessary to support Harvard 
University’s contribution toward the 
maintenance of the School for Social 
Workers for three years from Sept. 1, 
1910. 

Voted that, upon the application of 
graduates of the University whose di- 
plomas have been lost or defaced, the 
Secretary be authorized to issue copies 
of such diplomas conforming as nearly 
as practicable to the original form, such 
copies to be endorsed by the Secretary as 
follows: 

The above named... having satisfied all 
the requirements for the degree of .. . has 


received a diploma in form and substance as 


above. Signature 
_— ) Secretary. 


The President presented a vote of the 
Faculty of Law providing for the ap- 
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pointment in the year 1910-11 of six ad- 
visors, being students of not less than 
two years’ standing, the duty of these ad- 
visors to be that of encouraging among 
the first-year students early and intel- 
ligent use of the Law Library, and of in- 
creasing the efficiency of the Law Clubs; 
— whereupon it was Voted that the rules 
proposed by the Faculty of Law be 
adopted. 

The resignation of Maurice Véjux 
Tyrode as Instructor in Pharmacology 
was received and accepted, to take effect 
Sept. 1, 1910. 

The resignation of Harold Bowditch 
as Austin Teaching Fellow in Compara- 
tive Pathology was received and accept- 
ed, to take effect March 1, 1910. 

Voted to appoint Max Friedlander, 
Ph.D., Visiting Professor of the His- 
tory of Music for one year from Sept. 1, 
1910. 

Voted to appoint the following Assist- 
ants for the remainder of the current 
academic year: Donald Fisher, in Philo- 
sophy; Ernst Hermann, Paul Grossmann, 
in German; Julius Wooster Eggleston, 
in Geology; Hermann Goepper, in Eco- 
nomics; Charles Augustus Whipple, in 
Economics. 

Voted to appoint Francis Greenwood 
Peabody, D.D., Plummer Professor of 
Christian Morals, delegate of Harvard 
University at the celebration of the one 
hundredth anniversary of the University 
of Berlin. ° 

Voted to appoint Edward Laurens 
Mark, Hersey Professor of Anatomy, 
delegate of Harvard University at the 
International Zodlogical Congress to be 
held at Graz, Austria. 

Voted to appoint Arthur Lincoln Reagh 
Austin Teaching Fellow in Comparative 
Pathology for the second half of the cur- 

rent academic year. 

The President presented the following 
recommendation of the Faculty of Arts 
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and Sciences, voted at their meeting of 
March 1, 1910: 

That the Faculty recommend to the Governing 

Boards the establishment of the degree of Asso- 
ciate in Arts, to be conferred under such regu- 
lations as may be adopted by the Faculty after 
attendance on a certain number of accepted 
courses of instruction, but without the require- 
ment of an entrance examination or of residence 
at the University. 
Whereupon it was Voted to adopt the 
above recommendation. Voted to com- 
municate this vote to the Board of Over- 
seers, that they may consent thereto if 
they see fit. 

Voted to amend the ninth Statute by 
striking out the word “and” before the 
words “ Bachelor of Agricultural Science”’ 
and by inserting after the words “ Bach- 
elor of Agricultural Science” the words 
“and Associate in Arts”; and by substi- 
tuting for the second sentence of the 
Statute the following: “It is required 
that no candidate for the ordinary de- 
grees be recommended except after 
thorough public examination. A resi- 

dence at the University of at least one 
year is required, except in the case of 
candidates for the degree of Associate 
in Arts.” Voted to communicate the 
foregoing amendments to the Board of 
Overseers that they may consent thereto 
if they see fit. 


Meeting of March 28, 1910. 


The Treasurer reported that he had 
received the sum of $50,000 from Messrs. 
Morris and James Loeb, as their contri- 
bution toward a chemical laboratory to 
be erected as a memorial of the late Wol- 
cott Gibbs: — whereupon it was Voted 
that the thanks of the President and Fel- 
lows be sent to Messrs. Morris and James 
Loeb for their generous and welcome 
gift. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt 
of $25,000, through Mrs. Louisa N. Bul- 
lard, as a gift from her son, the late Ste- 
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phen Bullard, to be added to the Bullard 
Professorship of Neuropathology Fund 
in the Harvard Medical School, to be 
used for the same purposes and under 
the same conditions as said Fund; and 
it was Voted that the thanks of the 
President and Fellows be sent to Mrs. 
Bullard for this generous and welcome 
gift. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mrs. Robert 
D. Evans for her generous gift of $5000 
toward the Endowment Fund of the 
Harvard Dental School. 

Voted that the anonymous gift of 
$4253.98, towards the support of the 
Clinic at the Harvard Medical School, 
be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Professor Edward 
C. Pickering for his gift of $1000 for im- 
mediate use at the Observatory. 

“oted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mrs. E. M. Cary 
for her generous gift of $3500, toward 
the purchase of two paintings for the 
Fogg Museum. 

Voted that the anonymous gift of 
$1250, to be used in the Department of 
the Ethics of the Social Questions, under 
the direction of Professor F. G. Peabody, 
be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mr. Edward 
Forbes for his generous gift of $800, 
toward the purchase of two paintings for 
the Fogg Museum. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mrs. Henry 
Draper of New York for her additional 
gift of $400, received March 9, 1910, to- 
wards the expenses at the Observatory 
of Harvard University on account of the 
Draper Memorial. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Professor A. C. 
Coolidge for his generous gift of $800 
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for the purchase of books for the College 
Library. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Professor A. C. 
Coolidge for his gift of $200 for services 
in the College Library. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Professor Jere- 
miah Smith for his additional gift of 
$250, to be credited to the account of 
Scholarship Money Returned in the Law 
School. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mr. C. C. Bolton 
for his gift of $200, to be used by Dean 
Gay as a loan fund for the purpose of 
aiding needy students in the Graduate 
School of Business Administration. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mr. E. C. Felton 
for his gift of $100, to be used by Dean 
Gay as a loan fund for the purpose of 
aiding needy students in the Graduate 
School of Business Administration. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to the Editors 
of The Harvard Crimson for their gift of 
$250, the first payment on account of 
their generous offer of $500, in memory 
of their late President, Fabian Fall, of 
the Class of 1910, for the purchase of 
such extra books as shall be needed in 
large courses open to undergraduates, in 
accordance with the terms of a letter 
dated March 17, 1910. 

Voted that the gift of $100 from Mr. 
James Loeb, for the purchase of pub- 
lications of Labor Unions, be gratefully 
accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $50 received 
from Mr. Lawrence S. Butler, the first 
of the second series of five annual pay- 
ments of the same amount, for the pur- 
chase of books relating to Paris, be grate- 
fully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $184.58, the 
balance remaining from an anonymous 
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gift of $300, to be used by the Dean of 
the Medical School for assisting needy 
students, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $50 from Mr. 
Harold J. Coolidge, the fifth payment 
on account of his offer of $50 a year 
for five years for the purchase of books 
on China, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $15.03, through 
Professor E. F. Gay, for the purchase of 
books for the course in Economics 6b, be 
gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the anonymous gift of $12, 
for the purchase of books, be gratefully 
accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mr. Ignacio Cal- 
deron for his valued services in lectur- 
ing before the Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration. 

Voted that the anonymous gift of $150 
for the salary of an assistant in Botany 
5, be gratefully accepted. 

The ‘President reported the death of 
Morris Hicky Morgan, Professor of Clas- 
sical Philosophy, and University Mar- 
shal, which occurred on the 16th instant, 
in the 52d year of his age. 

The President reported the death of 
Henry Augustus Torrey, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry, which occurred on 
the 25th instant, in the 39th year of his 
age. 

The President reported the death of 
John Rayner Edmands, Assistant in the 
Observatory, which occurred on the 26th 
instant, in the 61st year of his age. 

Consent having been received from all 
of the subscribers to the Centennial 
Fund of the Botanic Garden, Voted that 
all subscriptions to the said fund be 
added to the so-called “Lowell Fund for 
a Botanic Garden.” 

Voted that certain dramatic perform- 
ances in connection with the Summer 
School, with a small charge for admis- 
sion, be authorized. 
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Voted that Assistant Professor James 
Lee Love have leave of absence, for one 
year from Sept. 1, 1910. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to 
Assistant Professor Arthur O. Norton 
for the year 1910-11. 

The resignation of John Trowbridge, 
Rumford Professor and Lecturer on the 
Application of Science to the Useful Arts, 
was received and accepted, to take effect 
Sept. 1, 1910. 

Voted to appoint Frederic Ward 
Putnam, Roland Burrage Dixon, and 
Alfred Marston Tozzer, delegates at the 
Foundation of the Mexican National 
University in September, 1910. 

Voted to appoint Roland Burrage 
Dixon, delegate at the International 
Congress of Americanists, to be held at 
Mexico in September, 1910. 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Professor of Climatology, to serve from 
Sept. 1, 1910: — whereupon ballots be- 
ing given in, it appeared that Robert 
DeCourcy Ward, A.M., was elected. 
Voted to communicate this election to 
the Board of Overseers that they may 
consent thereto if they see fit. 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Professor of German Language and Lit- 
erature, to serve from Sept. 1, 1910:— 
whereupon ballots being given in, it ap- 
peared that John Albrecht Walz, Ph.D., 
was elected. Voted to communicate this 

election to the Board of Overseers that 
they may consent thereto if they see fit. 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Dane Professor of Law, to serve from 
Sept. 1, 1910: — whereupon ballots being 
given in, it appeared that Ezra Rip- 
ley Thayer, A.M., LL.B., was elected. 
Voted to communicate this election to 
the Board of Overseers that they may 
consent thereto if they see fit. 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Dean of the Faculty of Law, to serve 
from Sept. 1, 1910: — whereupon bal- 
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lots being given in, it appeared that Ez- 
ra Ripley Thayer, A.M., LL.B., was 
elected. Voted to communicate this 
election to the Board of Overseers that 
they may consent thereto if they see fit. 

Voted to appoint John Trowbridge, 
S.D., Honorary Director of the Jeffer- 
son Physical Laboratory from Sept. 1, 
1910. 

Voted to reappoint the following Assist- 
ant Professors for five years from Sept. 
1, 1910: James Sturgis Pray, A.B., of 
Landscape Architecture; Merritt Lyn- 
don Fernald, S.B., of Botany; Gregory 
Paul Baxter, Ph.D., of Chemistry; Rich- 
ard Thornton Fisher, M.F., of For- 
estry; Charles Henry White, S.B., A.M., 
of Mining and Metallurgy; Ralph Bar- 
ton Perry, Ph.D., of Philosophy; Edwin 
Bissel Holt, Ph.D., of Psychology. 

Voted to appoint the following Assist- 
ant Professors for five years from Sept. 
1, 1910: Henry Wyman Holmes, A.M., 
of Education; William Guild Howard, 
A.M., of German; Harvey Nathaniel 
Davis, Ph.D., of Physics; Harry Wheeler 
Morse, Ph.D., of Physics; Chester 
Noyes Greenough, Ph.D., of English; 
George Andrew Reisner, Ph.D., of 
Egyptology; Walter Remsen Brinck- 
erhoff, M.D., of Pathology; Lawrence 
Joseph Henderson, M.D., of Biological 
Chemistry; Simeon Burt Wolbach, M.D., 
of Bacteriology. 

Voted to reappoint Douglas Wilson 
Johnson, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of 
Physiography for two years from Sept. 
1, 1910. 

Voted to appoint Arthur Orlo Norton, 
A.M., Assistant Professor of Education 
for two years from Sept. 1, 1910. 

Voted to appoint Philip Coombs 
Knapp, M.D., Clinical Instructor in 
Diseases of the Nervous System for 
three years from Sept. 1, 1910. 

Voted to appoint the following Instruct- 
ors for three years from Sept. 1, 1910: 
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Jeffrey Richardson Brackett, Ph.D., 
in Charity, Public Aid and Correction; 
Latham Clarke, Ph.D., in Industrial 
Chemistry; William Henry Smith, M.D., 
in Clinical Medicine. 

Voted to appoint Richmond Laurin 
Hawkins, Ph.D., Instructor in Freneh 
from Sept. 1, 1910. , 

Voted to appoint the following Lec- 
turers for one year from Sept. 1, 1910: 
Edward Waldo Forbes, on Fine Arts; 
Constant Désiré Despradelle, on Archi- 
tectural Design. 

Voted to appoint Edwin Bissell Holt, 
Acting Director of the Psychological 
Laboratory for one year from Sept. 1, 
1910. 

Voted to appoint John Amory Lowell 
Blake, a member of the Resident Execu- 
tive Board from March 28, 1910. 

Voted to appoint Percy Williams 
Bridgman, Fellow for Research in 
Physics for one year from Sept. 1, 1910. 

Voted to appoint the following In- 
structors for one year from Sept. 1, 
1910: Ernst Hermann Paul Grossmann, 
in German Correspondence; George 
Shannon Forbes, in Chemistry; George 
Leslie Kelley, in Chemistry; Dean Put- 
nam Lockwood, in Greek and Latin; 
Francis Howard Fobes, in Greek and 
Latin; Kendall Kerfoot Smith, in Greek 
and Latin; Edmund Ezra Day, in Eco- 
nomics; Charles Phillips Huse, in Eco- 
nomics; Joseph Warren, in Law; Francis 
Gleason Fitzpatrick, in Fine Arts; 
Martin Mower, in Fine Arts; Percy 
Williams Bridgman, in Physics; William 
Robert Parkhouse Davey, in Semitic 
Languages; Charles Thomas Brues, in 
Economic Entomology; Alphonse Brun, 
in French; George Luther Linéoln, in 
Romance Languages; George Benson 
Weston, in Romance Languages; Guil- 
lermo Rivera, Jr., in Spanish; Frederick 
HenryLahee,in Geology; Morton Collins 
Stewart, in German; Frederick William 
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Charles Lieder, in German; Ray Wal- 
dron Pettengill, in German; Carl Henry 
Ibershoff, in German; Herbert Sidney 
Langfeld, in Psychology; Ray Madding 
McConnell, in Social Ethics; James 
Ford, in Social Ethics; Robert Franz 
Foerster, in Social Ethics. 

Voted to appoint the following Assist- 
ants for one year from Sept. 1, 1910: 
Emory Leon Chaffee, in Physics; Har- 
vey Cornelius Hayes, in Physics; Henry 
Atherton Frost, in Fine Arts; Robert 
Edmand Jones, in Fine Arts; Edgar Os- 
car Parker, in Drawing; Winthrop 
Perrin Haynes, in Geology; Samuel 
Crocker Lawrence, 2d, in Geology; 
William Gardner Reed, Jr., in Meteor- 
ology; David Frank Edwards, in Indus- 
trial Organization; Paul Hector Provan- 
die, M.D., in Physiology; Lyman 
Sawin Hapgood, M.D., in Physiology; 
Newton Samuel Bacon, M.D., in Physi- 
ology; Frederick James Goodridge, M.D., 
in Physiology. 

Voted to appoint the following Austin 
Teaching Fellows for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1910: Alfred Burpee Balcom, in 
Economics; Ralph Cahoon Whitenack, 
in Economics; Julius Klein, in Econom- 
ics; Alfred Vincent Kidder, in Anthro- 
pology; Reginald Hunter Colley, in 
Botany; Ransome Evarts Somers, in 
Mineralogy and Petrography; Albert 
Edward Rand, in German; John Fred- 
erick Sievers, in German. 

Voted to appoint Hollis Tidd Gleason, 
Proctor for the remainder of the current 
academic year. 


Meeting of April 11, 1910. 

The-following letter was presented: 

Cambridge, Mass., April 5, 1910. 
The President and Fellows of Harvard College, 
Boston, Mass. 

Gentlemen: —In accordance with a wish ex- 
pressed by Mr. Ames, I shall be pleased to send 
you a check for ten thousand dollars, if it is 
acceptable to you to hold it upon the following 
trust — namely : 


The principal fund shall be kept upon the 
books of your treasurer asa separate fund, though 
not necessarily separately invested. 

The income shall annually be paid to the Dean 
of the Harvard Law School or in default of a Dean, 
to some member of the Faculty of the Harvard 
Law School, to be used at the discretion of that 
Faculty for the benefit of the School. No other 
accounting shall be required for the expenditure 
of the income than the receipt of the Dean or 
other member of the Faculty of the Law School 
who receives the same, that it has been received 
by him to be used for the benefit of the School in 
such ways as may seem advisable to its Faculty 
for the time being. 

Very truly yours, 
SargaH R. Ames. 
Whereupon it was Voted that the thanks 
of the President and Fellows be sent to 
Mrs. Ames for her generous offer, and 
that it be accepted in accordance with 
the terms of the foregoing letter. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mrs. J. M. Sears 
for her gift of $1500 for the Joshua Mont- 
gomery Sears, Jr., Prizes in the Law 
School, in accordance with her generous 
offer of Dec. 23, 1909. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mrs. Oliver Ames 
for her generous gift of $5000, to dis- 
charge the debt of the Botanic Garden, 
the balance to be made available for the 
ecurrent expenses of the Garden, 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mrs. Henry Dra- 
per of ‘New York for her additional gift 
of $400, received April 5, 1910, towards 
the expenses at the Observatory of Har- 
vard University on account of the Dra- 
per Memorial. 

Voted that the gift of $100, from Dr. 
Walter A. Davis, to be added to the 
Joseph Warren Smith, Jr., Memorial 
Fund for the Dental School, be grate- 
fully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $50, from Assist- 
ant Professor Theodore Lyman, for pre- 
sent use at the Museum of Comparative 
Zodlogy, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $25, from Dr. 
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John C. Phillips, for present use at the 
Museum of Comparative Zodlogy, be 
gratefully accepted. 

Voted that Assistant Professor C. L. 
Bouton have leave of absence during the 
year 1910-11 in accordance with the 
rules established by this Board May 31, 
1880. 

Voted that Professor Henry Lloyd 
Smythe have leave of absence during 
the first half of the year 1910-11. 

Voted that Professor C. R. Sanger have 
leave of absence from April 1, to the end 
of the current academic year. 

Voted to appoint the following Assist- 
ant Professors for five years from Sept. 
1, 1910: Carl Newell Jackson, Ph.D., 
of Greek and Latin; Louis Caryl Graton, 
S.B., of Mining Geology. 

Voted to reappoint Edward Vermilye 
Huntington, Ph.D., Assistant Professor 
of Mathematics for five years from Sept. 
1, 1910. 

Voted to appoint Irving Widmer 
Bailey, A.B., M.F., Instructor in For- 
estry from Sept. 1, 1910. 

Voted to appoint Burton Henry 
Cooper, D.M.D., Instructor in Oper- 
ative Dentistry from March 1, to the 
end of the current academic year. 

Voted to appoint the following Lect- 
urers for one year from Sept. 1, 1910: 
Arthur Truman Safford, on Hydraulic 
Engineering; James Ralph Finlay, on the 
Economics of Mining; Robert Van Ars- 
dale Norris, on Coal Mining; Thomas 
Arthur Rickard, on Mining Geology. 

Voted to appoint Cyrus Guernsey 
Pringle, Botanical Collector for one year 
from Sept. 1, 1910. 

Voted to appoint the following Instruct- 
ors for one year from Sept. 1, 1910: 
Carl Ludwig Schrader, in Gymnastics; 
Sereno Burton Clark, in Greek and 
Latin; Edward Russell Markham, in 
Shopwork; John Robert Nichols, in 
Civil Engineering; Clifton Harlan Paige, 
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in Civil Engineering; Harold Gilliland 
Crane, in Electrical Engineering; Henry 
Goddard Leach, in English. 

Voted to appoint the following Assist- 
ants for one year, from Sept. 1, 1910: 
Arthur Bliss Seymour, in the Crypto- 
gamic Herbarium; Henry Wheatland 
Litchfield, in Greek and Latin; Clarence 
Henry Haring, in History; Laurence 
Bradford Packard, in History; Harry 
Maxwell Varrell, in History; Dexter 
Perkins, in History; George Falley 
Ninde, in Drawing and Machine De- 
sign; Herbert Melville Boylston, in 
Metallurgy and Metallography. 


OVERSEERS’ RECORDS. 
Stated Meeting of Feb. 23, 1910. 


The following 18 members were pre- 
sent: The President of the Board; the 
President of the University; the Treas- 
urer of the University; Messrs. Delano, 
Fish, L. A. Frothingham, P. R. Froth- 
ingham, Grant, A. A. Lawrence, W. 
Lawrence, Morgan, Peabody, Rand, 
Richardson, Sexton, Shattuck, J. C. 
Warren, Wigglesworth. 

Various appointments were concurred 
in. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the vote of the President and Fel- 
lows of Feb. 14, 1910, amending the 
twentieth Statute of the University by 
striking out the words “other than the 
President and Librarian,” and the Board 
voted to consent to this vote. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the votes of the President and 
Fellows of Feb. 23, 1910, conferring the 
degrees in and out of course, recom- 
mended therefor by the Faculties of the 
several Departments of the University 
respectively, and the Board voted to 
consent to the conferring of said degrees. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented his Annual Report for the aca- 

















demic year of 1908-1909, and the same 
was referred to the Committee on Re- 
ports and Resolutions, and upon the 
recommendation of said Committee was 
accepted by the Board, and ordered to 
be printed. 

The President of the University gave 
notice that at the next meeting of the 
Board he should move to amend the Rules 
and By-laws of the Board by adding to 
the Visiting Committees a “Committee 
on Programs of Study in the College.” 

Mr. Fish presented the Report of the 
Committee, appointed at the Stated 
Meeting of the Board of Jan. 12, 1910, to 
consider the plan of University Exten- 
sion, submitted by the President of the 
University, with the recommendation 
that the Board consent thereto, and the 
Board voted to accept said Report, and 
to adopt the recommendation thereof. 

The President of the University then 
presented the votes of the President and 
Fellows of December 13, 1909, electing 
James Hardy Ropes, D.D., Dean of the 
Department of University Extension; 
appointing the following persons to be 
members of the Administrative Board of 
the Department of University Extension 
for 1909-1910: James Hardy Ropes, 
Dean, Josiah Royce, Paul Henry Hanus, 
Albert Bushnell Hart, Clifford Herschel 
Moore, Winthrop John Vanleuven Os- 
terhout, Hector James Hughes, William 
Bennett Munro; and the Board voted 

to consent to these votes. 


Special Meeting of April 6, 1910. 


The following 21 members were pre- 
sent: The President of the Board; the 
President of the University; Messrs. 
Endicott, Farley, Fish, L. A. Frothing- 
ham, P. R. Frothingham, Gaston, Grant, 
W. Lawrence, Loring, Peabody, Rand, 
Richardson, Sexton, Shattuck, J. C. 
Warren, W. Warren, Weld, Wiggles- 
worth, Williams. 
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The President of the University pre- 
sented the vote of the President and Fel- 
lows of March 14, 1910, establishing the 
degree of Associate in Arts, to be con- 
ferred under such regulation as may be 
adopted by the Faculty of Arts and Sci- 
ences, after attendance on a certain num- 
ber of accepted courses of instruction, 
but without the requirement of an en- 
trance examination or of residence at 
the University, and the Board voted to 
consent to this vote. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the vote of the President and 
Fellows of March 14, 1910, amending 
the ninth Statute by striking out the 
word “and” before the words “‘ Bachelor 
of Agricultural Science” and by insert- 
ing after the words “Bachelor of Agri- 
cultural Science’’ the words “and Asso- 
ciate in Arts”; and by substituting for 
the second sentence of the Statute the 
following: “‘It is required that no candi- 
date for the ordinary degrees be recom- 
mended except after thorough public 
examination. A residence at the Uni- 
versity of at least one year is required, 
except in the case of candidates for the 
degree of Associate in Arts”; and the 
Board voted to consent to this vote. 

Various appointments were concurred 
in. 

Pursuant to notice duly given by the 
Secretary of the Board, the motion of 
the President of the University to amend 
the Rules and By-laws of the Board by 
adding to the Visiting Committees of the 
Board a “Committee on Programs of 
Study in the College’”’ was taken from 
the table, and after debate thereon, the 
Board voted to adopt said amendment, 
and the recommendation of the Presi- 
dent of the University that said Com- 
mittee consist of not less than five per- 
sons, to be appointed by the Board in the 
usual way. 


Judge Loring, on behalf of the Com- 
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mittee appointed to consider the estab- 
lishment of the degree of Doctor of Law 
(Juris Doctor), presented a further and 
unanimous report on the establishment 
of said degree, with the recommendation 
that the Board consent to the votes of 
the President and Fellows af Oct. 25, 
1909, establishing said degree, and 
amending the Statutes of the University 
in conformity therewith, and after de- 
bate thereon, the Board voted to accept 
said report, and to adopt the recom- 
mendation thereof. 

Mr. Winslow Warren presented the 
report of the Committee on Geology, 
Mineralogy, and Petrography: ordered 
to be printed. 

Dr. Shattuck presented and read the 
reports of the Committee to Visit the 
Medical and Dental Schools: ordered 
to be printed. 


Stated Meeting of April 13, 1910. 


The following 26 members were pre- 
sent: The President of the Board; the 
President of the University; the Treas- 
urer of the University; Messrs. Elliott, 
Endicott, Farley, Fish, P. R. Frothing- 
ham, Gaston, Grant, Huidekoper, W. 
Lawrence, Markham, Morgan, Peabody, 
Rand, Richardson, Sexton, Shattuck, 
Storey, Swayze, J. C. Warren, W. War- 
ren, Weld, Wigglesworth, Williams. 

Various appointments were concurred 
in. 

The Board consented to the appoint- 
ment of John Albrecht Walz, Ph.D., 
as Professor of German Language and 
Literature; of Robert DeCourcy Ward, 
A.M., as Professor of Climatology; of 
Ezra Ripley Thayer, A.M., LL.B., as 
Dane Professor of Law and Dean of the 
Faculty of Law —all to serve from Sept. 
1, 1910. 

Mr. Winslow Warren, on behalf of the 
Committee on Reports and Resolutions, 
reported the following members of the 
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Board as members of the new Commit- 
tee on Programs of Study in Harvard 
College, Messrs. Fish, Loring, William 
Lawrence, Richardson, Rand, and said 
report was accepted by the Board, and 
the foregoing members were appointed 
to constitute said Committee. 

The Treasurer of the University pre- 
sented his Annual Statement of the fi- 
nancial affairs of the University for the 
year ending July 31, 1909, and the same 
was referred to the Committee on Treas- 
urers’ Accounts, and, upon the recom- 
mendation of said Committee, was ac- 
cepted by the Board and ordered to be 
printed. 


PRESIDENT LOWELL’S ANNUAL 
REPORT. 


Pres. Lowell’s first Annual Report 
covers the year from Sept. 26, 1908, to 
Oct. 1, 1909. It opens with notice of 
Pres. Eliot’s resignation, which took ef- 
fect May 19, 1909, the 40th anniversary 
of his election. ‘‘ Harvard had been un- 
der his guidance so long that one could 
hardly think of it without him. Fifteen 
sixteenths of the living graduates of the 
College had received their diplomas, and 
almost all the instructors still in the 
active service of the University had re- 
ceived their first appointments, at his 
hands. All but a dozen of the larger 
buildings had been dedicated by him. 
His masterful spirit had stamped its 
impress on every branch of the Univer- 
sity, and his opinions had been fused 
into its life until they seemed a part of 
the very law of its being.” 

The President records the deaths of 
Professors Charles Harrington, John 
Henry Wright, and James Barr Ames, 
and the resignations of Professors 
Charles H. Moore, John W. White, C. 
H. Toy, George L. Goodale, Frederick 
W. Putnam, and Jeremiah Smith. He 














then discusses at length the proposed 
changes in the Elective System, and as 
this part of his Report was printed al- 
most entire in the Graduates’ Magazine 
for March (pp. 393-401) it is not re- 
printed here. Four other important 
topics are given entire in the earlier part 
of this issue. 

In the remainder of his Report the 
President refers briefly to the change in 
admission requirements, and in the Uni- 
versity Chapel; to the Medical and Law 
Schools; to the Library, and the need of 
a new chemical laboratory; to the ac- 
quisition at Stratford-on-Avon of Har- 
vard House; and to the completion of 
the Stadium, by the addition of the col- 
onnade at the top, “and the effect is 
certainly admirable.” The expense was 
defrayed in part by a gift of $25,000 
from the Class of 1879, which made the 
original contribution for the building, 
and the rest, about $20,000, by a loan 
from the University, to be repaid in an- 
nual instalments. Except for this last 
advance, the Stadium is now clear of 
debt, but much of the receipts from in- 
tercollegiate games must still be spent in 
improving Soldier’s Field, and putting 
the parts of it yet rough into condition 
for use as a playground. In conclusion, 
the President says of 

Finances. “The Class of 1884 most 
generously followed the custom that has 
recently been established, of giving the 
College $100,000 on the twenty-fifth an- 
niversary of graduation. The money is 
to be invested, and known as ‘The Class 
of 1884 Fund,’ but the use of the income 
is unrestricted, save that it must be ap- 
plied for the benefit of Harvard College 
as distinguished from the University. It 
can, therefore, be used for the general 
expenses of the College; and this is es- 
pecially desirable, in view of the heavy 
deficit of the past year. During the year 

covered by this report the Medical 
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School had in fact a deficit of $9169.99; 
and the account called ‘The University 
College and Library’ (which includes all 
the departments under the Faculty of 
Arts and Sciences, with the exception 
of the Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration, but not the Law, Divinity, 
or Medical Schools, or other establish- 
ments not under the Faculty) had a de- 
ficit of $20,994.41. Unless some unex- 
pectedly large gifts are received, rigid 
economy will be necessary for some time 
to come in order to make the income 
balance the expenses.” 


TREASURER’S STATEMENT, 
1908-09. 


The Statement of the Treasurer, C. F. 
Adams, 2d, ’88, covers the year ending 
July 31, 1909. 

The result of the distribution this year 
has been to transfer from the University 
account, to accounts not included in the 
College and Library, payments amount- 
ing to $23,757.75. The combined ac- 
counts of the University, College, and 
Library, after this distribution, showed 
a deficit of $20,994.41, which was met 
with unrestricted principal. 

The net income of the general invest- 
ments was divided at the rate of 4.85 per 
cent., except in the following cases, 
among the Funds and balances to which 
these investments belong. The excep- 
tions are some temporary balances 
which were allowed lower rates of inter- 
est, and the balance called “Gains and 
Losses for General Investments,”’ which, 
in accordance with the vote quoted be- 
low, was allowed no interest. The rate 
compared with that for 1907-08 shows a 
decrease of 0.20 per cent. The income 
remaining after the above division, 
$657.96, was held for division with the 
income of the following year. a 
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The total paid on account of fellow- 
ships, scholarships, prizes, loans and 
awards of financial aid, amounted during 
the year to $145,479.23. This amount 
includes not only awards made partly or 
solely on account of need, but also fel- 
lowships and scholarships awarded 
partly or solely in recognition of high 
scholarship. It is made up as follows. 


Fellowships 

Scholarships (including $15,700 paid 
from unrestricted income) 

Prizes and expenses thereof ..: .... 

Loans and awards of aid 


$145,479.23 

At a meeting of the President and 
Fellows on June 29, 1909, “‘The Treas- 
urer was authorized to discontinue the 
practice of carrying the advances to the 
Harvard Dining Association as part of 
the general investments, and to hold 
them as a special investment of the 
Henry L. Pierce (Residuary) Fund.” 
This action removed from the group of 
general investments, $156,769.81, the 
amount of these advances for permanent 


equipment not already repaid at the end 
of the financial year. 

Retiring allowances granted by the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 


SUMMARY OF 


General Investments. 
Mortgages, Notes, &c.. 
Public Funds. 
Railroad Bonds.. 
Traction Bonds. 
Sundry Bonds. ... 
Railroad Stocks. eo 
Manufacturing and Telephone Stocks. .. 
Real Estate Trust Stocks 
Sundry Stocks 
Real Estate 


Advances to 
Botanic Department 
Uriah A. Boyden Fund 
Bussey Trust (Real Estate) 
Classical Publication Fund of the Class of 1856.. 
Dental School Building 
Calvin and Lucy Ellis Real Estate 
Medical School 
oe 


Undertaking. 


Treasurer's Statement. 
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ment of Teaching, to persons connected 
with Harvard University, and paid 
through the Treasurer of the University, 
amounted during the year to $17,919.85. 
Retiring allowances paid from the in- 
come of the Retiring Allowance Fund, 
which was established in 1879, amounted 
to $16,627.41. A retiring allowance of 
$1000 was paid from current income. 
The total of these payments was $35,- 
547.26, as compared with $34,024.67 
last year, an increase of $1522.59. 

This amount, $35,547.26, was distri- 
buted amongst twenty-three persons, 
five of whom were paid at the rate of 
$1000 or less; ten at the rate of $1,500 to 
$2000; 7 at the rate of $2625 to $3333; 
and one at a higher rate. During the 
year 6 of the above persons died, and 4 
received retiring allowances for the first 
time. Of the entire number, 14 began to 
receive retiring allowances during the 
last 5 years, seven during the preceding 
5 years, one 11 years ago, and one 15 
years ago. 

The Gifts for Capital Account 
amounted to $2,371,696.89; for immedi- 
ate use, $282,290.44; total Gifts, $2,653- 
987.33. 


INVESTMENTS 


Principal, 
Aug. 1, 1908. 
$1,145,000.00 
106,584.55 
5,261,512.27 


Principal, 
July 31, 1909, 
$1,326,000.00 

104,584.55 
5,667, 106.57 
1,439,517.80 
3,303,879.64 
1,628,249.47 
510,122.91 
854,421.60 
241,339.50 
2,909,795.70 


$17,985,017.74 


Income. 


37,100.00 
39,075.39 
6,000.00 


182,108.31 
$806,601.27 


233,169.50 
2,917,952.97 


$16,569,216.23 
6,619.49 
10,606.90 
347,297.21 
2,305.21 


3,714.97 
13,688.01 
346,284.59 


Peabody Museum of American Archaeology and 


Ethnology 
Stillman Infirmary 


643.91 
1,398.64 
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Woodland Hill Fund............ oe 
Harvard Dining Association............... 
Randall Hall Association. ...........0..06. 
Stadium..... paaat Ageeesa baw en et Skeeeseae 
Sundry Accounts of Bursar ....... e000 
Sundry Accounts of Treasurer.......... 
Term Bills overdue. 
Issued before August 1, 1908............... 
Issued for year under review, in 


General Investments, totals. 
“ 
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3,357 4,900.90 
: 165,595.53 ke sa ease 
‘ 28,202.27 26,702.27 
12,263.24 6,057.72 
are 11,057.80 
6,558.27 27;280.13 


Cash in nity Tres CO. 0000 cccc coscccccscccccece 
Equitable Trust Co. New York.......... 

‘* Merchants National Bank,.............. 

‘© National Union Bank ...............0++ 

** Old Boston National Bank ............- 
hamds Of BUFORh ..00cccccscccsccccccees 















,657. 083. 1,098°55 

oe 75,741.95 60,474.25 632.30 

. 6,871.15 4,743.49 129.17 

+e 71.40 581.65 10.25 

ve ey 23 66,068.03 2,314.14 
Ree 





$17 ,467,830.27  $18.680,571.46 5,373.70 





iia Salama ++ 2,808,416.15 _-4,036,187.78 130,739.85 
Totals........ ihamened ea palatbekehexsieacen $20,271,246.42  $22,716,759.24 ~ $066,113.55 
Balanced Summary, Receipts. Payments. 

IMR pc daiecs a sacs Vann zeewelobabwems neuen sin dnesace ne’ Sceas $162,747.98 $71,680.05 
hie isi. sis anc Achatadesieahvaeiese 2,618,161.11 1,024,592.51 


Grad. Sch. of Business Administration 


Medical School.. 
Dental School...... 
Bussey Institution... 
Arnold Aboretum 
Botanic Garden and Botanical Museum. 
Gray Herbarium. . 
Observatory 












Semitic Museum. ........ 
Germanic Museum 


Fogg Art Museum.............. Tianna stan sews 


Jefferson Physical Laboratory.. 
Appleton Chapel............. < 
Phillips Brooks House..........- 
Hemenway Gymnasium........ 
Stillman Infirmary 
Sundry Funds for Special Purposes 


Construction Accounts. ......000- cccccccccccees 





PP Se eee ree 





Museum of Comparative Zodlogy Saati cicclgie 
PONY MEMO <6 vec ocescessecccvescnsecsesens 







































Reet oe 40°139.63 
cana ne ais 16,993.48 
9,816.03 

1379. 900. 
ees Cee 6,865.11 6,325.66 
5,840.15 6,209.05 
156,112.64 6,112.64 
1,664.91 1,669.80 
2,354.93 2,354.93 
Fe 22,500.23 21,037.29 
45,810.79 51,225.81 
Se Ee 396,408.46 151,018.85 
saseee yaad ‘ 598,022.27 573,084.65 


$5,124,448.83 ($2,678,936.01 











Total amount of receipts... ...csccccccesssceces 
Less gifts for capital...........sseeeeeeceees 


Total amount of payments (as above)............ 





$5,124,448.83 
_2.371, 1696.89 


$2,752,751.94 
_ 2,978, 936. OL 





Balance, which is the net increase of Funds and balances, excluding gifts for 


LIVE TOPICS FROM THE ANNUAL 
REPORTS. 


The College. 
The Christmas Recess. 


Each year the ill-arranged Christmas 
recess brings a chorus of protests from 
students and parents, ever increasing as 
the number of students from more dis- 





INE sas wi6 <0 00 s0:00:00:n6'50 960008600 vetoeeenes 


$73,815.93 





tant parts of the country grows, and 
imposing upon the administrative offi- 
cers of the College a heavy burden from 
which they escape battered, worn, and 
fatigued by endless arguments (to which 
they must not yield) only when the last 
hour of class-room work has come. These 
protests, and the subject itself, may at 
first glance seem frivolous, but it is not 
too much to say that the irritation caused 
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by a rule which gives to these students 
but a meagre festival period at the great 
season of reunion and rejoicing has an 
ill effect upon the reputation of the Col- 
lege, and deters directly and indirectly 
the resort thereto. The Governing 
Boards may well consider whether the 
Christmas recess should not be some- 
what lengthened. To all students save 
those within a very short radius Thanks- 
giving, since the recess which the Faculty 
at one time voted independently was 
abandoned, exists but in name, a sense 
of irritation, and a more elaborate dinner 
at the dining-halls. To a large number 
from the West and the South the Christ- 
mas vacation is the only opportunity to 
be at home, and for many of these New 
Year’s is a day of greater celebration 
than is Christmas. The history of the 
present recess is somewhat obscure. 
When in 1870 the new arrangement of 
terms was made, and the long winter va- 
cation abandoned, the Christmas recess 
was fixed from Dec. 24 to Jan. 6, inclu- 
sive. In 1877 the Catalogue announced 
a shortening “from Dec. 23 to Jan. 2, in- 
clusive,” and although in 1879 the Sec- 
retary of the Faculty recorded that “‘ The 
President announced that the Christmas 
recess would begin on Dec. 22 and last 
two weeks,” there had been no change 
in the published statement. At the pre- 
sent day the Harvard student finds on 
reaching home that his fellows from 
other colleges are already there, and 
when he starts back, losing, if he lives 
more than 24 hours’ journey from Cam- 
bridge, his New Year festivities, he 
leaves them rejoicing and mocking be- 
hind him. The hardship at the beginning 
is mitigated for the individual by the 
practice (authorized by the Faculty in 
1877) of giving “such additional leave 
of absence to students as shall enable 
them to reach home by Christmas Eve”’ 
(the present interpretation has been ex- 
tended to the morning of the 23d), but 
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the depleted classes resulting from this 
practice interfere with efficient instruc- 
tion. A vacation which began for every 
one four days before Christmas and 
ended four days after New Y-ar’s would 
render College work no less effective and 
remove for a constantly increasing num- 
ber of students from a distance a just 
cause of complaint. 


The Assistant Dean. 


In 1905 when it was proposed that the 
Dean's work should be lightened by ap- 
pointment of a Dean’s assistant, I asked 
that this assistant be given the title of 
Assistant Dean, for not only could an 
officer holding such an appointment do 
all that an assistant might be asked to 
do, but to him might be delegated work 
involving more responsibility than is 
ordinarily entrusted to an assistant. 
A still more helpful arrangement, but 
at that time not considered in detail, 
being deemed too costly, was proposed, 
in which fourofficersshould be appointed 
to assist the Dean, each of whom, while 
giving a considerable amount of time to 
teaching, could not only attend to all 
matters of routine and many questions 
of discipline, but also, most important of 
all, become well acquainted with every 
member of a single class. To begin and 
develop considerably an acquaintance 
with a class of 600 or 700 in a single year 
is not a difficult task; in an association 
of four years a class officer should be- 
come to the students in his charge a 
valuable counselor and friend. (The 
year of hardest labor for such an officer 
would naturally be that in which he 
takes charge of an incoming class, and in 
that year his work as a teacher might 
be correspondingly lightened.) Further- 
more, his progress with his class through 
each of its four stages, by bringing him 
successively into contact with all phases 
of undergraduate opinion and outlook, 
would increase his serviceableness to the 
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University. To four such officers and 
the Dean might be delegated practically 
all of the administrative work connected 
with the College, and thus a considerable 
saving in time for other members of the 
Faculty would be effected. 


Hope for the Freshmen. 


Thisreport [on the Freshmen] butadds 
emphasis to what has been so often 
urged, — the great necessity for careful, 
friendly supervision of the Freshmen, 
that each may start right, and that all 
may have a fair chance; and of a closer 
relation between students and teachers, 
beneficent to both. Towards securing 
this end the President’s plan of Fresh- 
man dormitories, a “melting-pot” in 
which sectional and school differences 
shall disappear, although presenting new 
problems difficult of solution, offers the 
brightest promise. Before it, immedi- 
ately disappears one problem often sub- 
mitted to administrative officers, —what 
shall be done with the boy of fifteen or 
sixteen who is prepared to enter college, 
but who “must not come because he is 
too young,” and who therefore spends 
a year or more in the most important 
formative period of youth in compara- 
tive idleness, or at least without an in- 
centive to hard work, the effects of which 
too often appear in all of his years in 
college. He will not be too young: col- 
lege life will develop naturally from that 
of the school. 

That advantages follow in its train be- 
comes apparent the more the plan is 
studied. The problem of expense to the 
College and to the individual is most 
serious, but not unsolvable. With such a 
system College officers will be far bet- 
ter able than now to see to it that the 
poor man has his chance, that financial 
aid is wisely distributed. How import- 
ant this is is shown by Mr. Wells’s tes- 
timony that one man in three in Harvard 
College is working to pay his way wholly 
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or in part. Under existing conditions it 
is often difficult to find some of the men 
who are struggling to get through on in- 
sufficient means, trying to save money 
in the way most obvious to one who 
pays for each separate meal, — by going 
without that meal. Given a fair chance 
for a year the poor boy who deserves an 
education will prove his right to it, and 
for this boy the way to the end can al- 
ways be found. 

Only by reducing the age of entrance, 
or by drastic legislation which no Facul- 
ty would think of adopting, can the four 
years’ course be preserved in itsintegrity. 
The pressure of the graduate schools, 
the competition of business, the demands 
of society itself, cannot be withstood. 
The argument that the youth of 16 is not 
sufficiently mature to understand “uni- 
versity methods of thinking” is falla- 
cious; witness the report of the Chair- 
man of the Committee on Admission 
concerning the relative quality of the 
admission records of candidates of dif- 
ferent ages, and that of the Assistant 
Dean concerning students on probation 
for unsatisfactory records. Unwise ad- 
mission requirements, bad methods of 

teaching, and untrained, irresponsible 
parents are the chief reasons why so 
many young men of 18 and 19 enter 
college, intellectually heedless boys, un- 
able to read a serious book intelligently. 
To have a youth enter at 16 when, as 
the Assistant Dean points out, he is 
more amenable to advice, more suscep- 
tible to influence, to surround him with 
the right atmosphere, to bring him into 
easy and close contact with all his class- 
mates, rich and poor, Easterners and 
Westerners, from the public school and 
from the private, to have friendly, intel- 
ligent, and inspiring guidance at hand, 
cannot but awaken in him the right 
impulses, and lead him to see the true 
purpose of college training. Twenty-five 
years ago “Harvard indifference” was 
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the pride of a considerable body of un- 
dergraduates and the reproach of the 
public. Nowadays the term is practically 
unknown; it has become a memory of the 
middle-aged: the strenuous life is ramp- 
ant, and the undergraduate, if he is to 
count among his fellows, must “‘do some- 
thing, be something, believe something,” 
but the ends most desired are, as is nat- 
ural with impatient youth, the obvious 
and the immediate. Amid the fragrance 
of spring blossoms it is hard to picture 
clearly the ripened fruit of autumn. Is 
it, however, too much to hope, — and 
perhaps with confidence, — that with 
the new plans for undergraduate life 
and study may come a quickening of 
intellectual and spiritual life? 
B. S. Hurlbut, ’87. 
Dean of Harvard College. 
Librarp. 
Increase of Books. 

The point of greatest significance is 

the steadily rising rate of increase. In 


Average Annual Accessions. 
vols. and pamphlets 
“ “ “ 


1880-1885 17,360 
1885-1890 17,659 
1890-1895 21,963 “«  & 
1895-1900 23,991 
1900-1905 31,367 “*  «& 
1905-1909 36,291 «© 


The next table shows the average 
amount paid for services and wages and 
for other expenses, and the average val- 
uation of the books received. The figures 
for the valuation of books received are 
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fact, since 1840, the Library is found to 
have doubled in size every 20 years. The 
40,000 volumes of 1840, just before the 
present library building was erected, had 
increased to 92,000 in 1860, to 184,000 
in 1880, and to $74,000 in 1900. The 
same result is seen if we compare the 
225,000 volumes of 1885 and the 451,000 
of 1905, or the 269,000 volumes of 1890 
and the 546,000 volumes which the Li- 
brary is sure to contain by 1910. If the 
same steadily increasing rate of growth 
is to continue — and the erection of a 
new library building is sure to stimulate 
gifts, rather than to discourage them — 
the Library must be prepared to house 
more than a million volumes by 1930. 
The following table gives the average 
number of accessions, including all 
volumes received and all pamphlets re- 
ceived by gift. The percentage figures 
in the right-hand column show the in- 
crease in each of these averages over the 
average of the previous five years. 


Increase over previous period. 


4 o, 

“ 4 lp 
31% 

15 % 

Total increase 109 % 


obtained by taking the amount spent 
for books and adding an arbitrary sum 
for each volume and pamphlet received 
by gift ($1.50 for volumes, 20 cents for 
pamphlets). 











SERVICES AND VALUE oF Booxs 
Waces. Ornen Expenses. Recerven. 
Years. TOTAL. 

Annual |Percentof| Annual /Percentof| Annual /|Per cent of 

Average. | the whole.| Average. | the whole.| Average. | the whole. 
1880-1885 $16,541 40 $5,354 12 $20,226 48 $42,121 
1885-1890 19,725 39 7,392 15 22,906 46 50,023 
1890-1895 23,577 43 7,196 13 24,475 44 55,248 
1895-1900 31,241 45 9,465 13 29,356 42 70,062 
1900-1905 34,332 42 10,473 13 37,312 45 82,117 
1905-1908 38,641 43 12,399 14 38,809 43 89,849 


























It is to be noticed that the ratio be- 
tween the three items stands fairly con- 





stant, yet it is a fact that the natural 
tendency is for the expense for service 
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Present extent in 

















Accessions, 1908-09. ee 
* | Volumes. |Pamphlets. 

CAGE Rie TONER MAUEBEG) 6 vos 5s c'sccvcnsinie tcsics cess cncececess 30,661 526,114 362,261 
BEE ov vce c rece cessewerests  ccecedecncecese eedceeesedece 6,101 115,110 13,197 
SINE 1550910 svn 0.4405 0ib00 0 oN eh aasienedsniediccas nema 7 37,620 10,607 
PRIN osib a 00 ois's's.nia's 00040 0s60c5seiek eb eedessseienseeern 1,362 15,000 26,000 
Dental School. .........scscecesecssncccessececcccsecescceecces 1,271 10,000 
Bussey Institution ......ccccccsccsesccccccccccesscctcccccccces 106 4,800 16,000 
EE Ny 005+ 001000010064 00:8 0500068 08'06ins 0esebevcaeepes 1,097 45,655 41,801 
eR EINE aa, 69 8's0 hn Widib 0'5:610 in Gin) 0 '9'injo-4'e'6 6v.0's's wsidainie kine 176 3,847 3,960 
Astronomical Observatory ..... 2... .ssecceescccccccsccccecceees 2 12,864 28,892 
Gray Herbarium............-..++seees 11,311 9,224 
Arnold Arboretum........ 20,575 oose 
Thirty-two Special Reference Libraries 66,111 

. ' DAPIPPP PET ererryrrrrrer Terrier er reer ere rere Terrie 
Deduct, transfers between Gore Hall and Department Libraries. . 278 

MUP acca cha senesdsacossNdeesvadcenbwendsadeiccesaaasesied 47,835 850,278 521,942 














to increase faster than the other two 
items. 

Measures of economy, both such as 
are the product of experience and such 
as are forced upon an institution by cir- 
cumstances, may diminish or tempor- 
arily overcome the tendency, but it is 
unavoidable that, as the library organ- 
ism becomes more extensive, the cost of 
caring for it and using it increases more 
rapidly than the library itself. In this 
respect the conduct of a library differs 
from a commercial enterprise. A busi- 
ness house may double the business that 
passes through its hands, a manufac- 
turing concern may double its output, 
without increasing the running cost in 
the same proportion. With a library the 
case is different: the question here is not 
one of sales or of output; it is a question 
of intake, and what is acquired each year 
has to be cared for and in a measure 
must be worked over in every succeed- 
ing year. The latest reports of the Bos- 
ton Public Library and of the Librarian 
of Yale University recognize the same 
facts as to the increasing cost of library 
administration. 

Surprise is often expressed that a li- 
brary should be obliged to spend more 





for service than for books, but this is 
always the case, except in collections of 
small size. The Harvard Library com- 
pares favorably in this respect with other 
large libraries. In the last table, it will 
be seen that the valuation of books re- 
ceived and the amount paid for services 
have been approximately equal. In fact, 
the average expenditure of the last 20 
years has been precisely 4314% under 
both these heads, leaving 18% of the 
total to cover all other expenses (heat, 
light, supplies, etc.). Substituting 
“amount paid for books” in place of 
*‘valuation of books received”’ (i.e., 
leaving gifts out of consideration), we 
find that the amount paid for salaries 
with us has, on the average, exceeded 
the amount spent for books by 40%. 
But recent figures for corresponding 
items in regard to the Reference Depart- 
ment of the New York Public Library, 
the Library of Congress, and the British 
Museum, show an excess of expenditure 
for service over that for books of from 
128 to 227% in those libraries. I spoke 
of this as a comparison favorable to us, 
but it would be more just to call it un- 
favorable, for in our case, the expendi- 
ture for service has been kept down to 


} 
| 
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a figure below what is necessary for effi- 
cient work. Economy in administration 
is to be sought, and should be com- 
mended, but economy pressed too far, 


defeats its own object and cripples the 
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institution to which it is applied. 

The following table shows the use of 
books at Gore Hall in 1908-09 as com- 
pared with previous years. 


W. C. Lane, ’81, Librarian. 














Use or Booxs. 1902-03 | 1903-04 | 1904-05 | 1905-06 | 1906-07 | 1907-08 | 1908-09 
1. Books lent...c.cccscccccrscccces 63,183 | 62,861 | 59,021 | 56,875 | 59,254 | 63,227 | 78,062 
2. Used in the building. ............ 24,924 | 23,111 | 26,565 | 26,558 | 24,351 | 21,396 | 24,936 
(Recorded use only) 

DOG 62 oc cccccccccccccceese 88,107 | 85,972 | 85,586 | 83,433 | 83,605 | 84,623 | 102,998 

3. Over-night use of Reference Books. 
Gore Halll... ......cccccccesccees 386 3,990 | 6,485 | 5,662 | 6,107 5,117 | 11,027 
Harvard Hall..........-+-+s++ 12,861 | 12,644 | 14,268 | 11,452 | 11,267 | 15,064 | 14,988 


























Law School. 


From Aug. 1, 1908, to Aug. 1, 1909, 


6101 bound volumes and 1804 pam- 
phlets were added to the Law School 


library. The Library contained, Aug. 1, 








Whole Total of | Harvard | Graduates 
Year. No. of College Gradu- of other 
Students. | Graduates. ates. Colleges. 

1870-71 165 77 27 50 
1871-72 138 7 34 36 
1872-73 117 66 aA 32 
1873-74 141 86 49 37 
1874-75 144 82 63 19 
1875-76 173 93 66 33 
1876-77 199 116 74 42 
1877-78 196 121 80 41 
1878-79 169 109 71 38 
1879-80 177 118 90 28 
1880-81 161 112 82 
1881-82 161 99 66 
1882-83 138 93 58 
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1909, about 115,110 volumes and about 
13,197 pamphlets. The collection of 
portraits of judges and lawyers has been 
increased, during the past year, by 80 
engravings, 3 etchings, 7 photographs, 
and a collection of 335 cartoons of law- 
yers and judges, published as supple- 
ments to the English periodical Vanity 
Fair. The portraits now hanging on the 
walls of Austin Hall and Langdell Hall 
number 1038; namely, 25 oil paintings, 
491 engravings, 34 etchings, 122 photo- 
graphs, 1 water-color, 3 pencil sketches, 
24 lithographs, 3 bas-reliefs, and 335 
cartoons. There are also 54 trial scenes 
and views of law buildings. 


The Divinity School. 


The 11 sessions of the Summer School 
of Theology have had the following re- 
cord of attendance: — 





Men. Women. Total. 
9 105 
52 2 54 
84 5 89 
74 4 78 
54 4 58 
46 1 47 
54 7 61 
. 89 9 68 
92 11 103 
61 5 66 
59 5 64 
731 62 793 


The distribution by denomination, in 
the case of ministers attending in the 
11 years, is shown in the accompanying 
table. (See p. 696.) 

One of the principal problems of the 
Divinity School is the maintenance of a 
school spirit among the students. This 
may seem of trivial importance com- 
pared with academic interests, but in 
the training of ministers it has excep- 
tional significance, for nowhere else does 
a professional spirit (in the best sense of 
the term) count for so much as in the 
work which clergymen are called upon 
todo together. This indeed is one justi- 
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fication for the existence of a separate 
divinity school, the curriculum of which 
necessarily overlaps at many points that 
of the college, and at others is a legiti- 
mate extension of it. A half-century ago 
this was not the case, but with the 
changing attitude of theology, affecting 
both the subjects and the methods of 
professional study, the modern theolog- 
ical school has become of a piece with 
the college and the university. Conse- 
quently it has frequently been urged 
that no valid reason now exists for main- 
taining a separate school of theology, but 
a sufficient, though not the only answer 
is the exceptional value to a clergyman 
of association during his years of pre- 
paration with those who are to be his 
co-laborers in ministerial work. Herein 
also lies one explanation of the reluct- 
ance of many divinity students to at- 
tend a non-denominational school of 
theology, instead of a school frequented 
by men who are to be their nearest pro- 
fessional associates. Having committed 
ourselves to the non-denominational 
principle, we are under special obliga- 
tion to develop an esprit de corps among 


_our students. This, however, constitutes 


for us an exceedingly difficult problem 
on account of the peculiar conditions of 
our School. Denominational schools at- 
tract students with similar habits of 
thought, coming from homes where the 
same religious papers are read and the 
same religious leaders are honored, and 
by reason of these common interests and 
traditions, fellowship is easy and natural. 
Our School, however, has a company of 
students representing many denomina- 
tions, among whom these points of con- 
tact are lacking, and unless denomina- 
tional coteries are formed — a remedy 
which would be highly deplorable — the 
men are apt to hold aloof from one an- 
other. This tendency towards disinte- 
gration is aided by the diversified at- 
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tractions of a great university and a 
great city. Furthermore, a large num- 
ber of our students (20% last year) are 
married, and living, as they must, out- 
side the Hall, are less easily drawn into 
the common life. Moreover, many at- 
tend the School for but a single year, and 
the comparatively large number of new- 
comers are with difficulty incorporated 
into the life of the School by the few stu- 
dents who hold over from year to year. 
In the ordinary theological school, with 
three classes, about two thirds of the 
students in any given year were mem- 
bers of the school during the previous 
year, but with us the proportion is al- 
most exactly reversed. During the past 
year only 37% of the students primarily 
registered with us had been members of 
the School the year before. This indi- 
cates the great difficulty of maintaining 
the corporate life of the School. In ad- 
dition many of our students are mature 
men, coming here to pursue advanced 
studies, who are eager to use to the ut- 
most the opportunity, often long coveted 
and dearly purchased, of a year at Har- 
vard, and therefore can give but little 
time and strength to sustain the common 
life of the School. For these reasons the 
problem of maintaining a vigorous school 





spirit, important for every school of 
theology, is especially important and pe- 
culiarly difficult for us. So far we have 
not been able satisfactorily to solve it, 
but the Divinity Club has been exceed- 
ingly helpful and deserves sincere grati- 
tude for its loyal devotion to the inter- 
ests of the School. 
W. W. Fenn, ’84, Dean. 


Gravuate School of Arts anv 
Sciences, 


Need of a Residence. 


In the report for 1907-08 attention 
was directed to the need of providing 
suitable quarters for married students, 
who are unable, if accompanied by their 
families, to enjoy the advantages pre- 
sented by Conant Hall, which in 1906-07 
was reserved for the use of graduate 
students. The success of the experiment 
with regard to Conant Hall, and the 
difficulty of obtaining comfortable quar- 
ters at moderate prices in Cambridge, 
led, during the spring of 1909, to an ef- 
fort, on the part of certain married stu- 
dents and others, to secure the effective 
aid of the Corporation in the construc- 
tion of a dormitory or apartment-house 
to be arranged for the needs of married 
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Students from Harvard and twenty other Colleges: 1895-96 — 1908-09. 
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graduate students. To that end the fol- 
lowing statement [by seven Deans] was 
prepared and presented to the Corpora- 
tion: 


There are somewhat over 100 married students 
in Harvard University: about 70 in the Gradu- 
ate School of Arts and Sciences, 12 or 15 in the 
Law School, and a few in the other departments. 
Of the whole number, about 30 are professional 
men and others who are permanently domiciled 
in Cambridge or Boston and vicinity. The others 
are for the most part teachers who have come to 
Harvard for one or two years of advanced study 
in order to gain more efficient preparation for 
the duties of their profession. Many have been 


teachers in Western or Southern colleges ; a con- 
siderable proportion are on leave of absence. 
The lodging problem is at present a difficult 
one for these students. The change in housing 
conditions in Cambridge during the past few 
years has made it practically impossible for them 
to obtain respectable and comfortable quarters, 
at moderate prices, within a reasonable distance 
of the University. They are obliged to spend 
much valuable time at the beginning of the year 
in a vexatious search for lodgings. Removals in 
term time forced:by unpleasant conditions are 
frequent. There is an immediate need of a large 
dormitory or apartment-house for these students 
and their families, conveniently located, and spe- 
cially arranged and fitted for their wants. Such 
@ building would give the students conditions 
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much better than at present for unhampered 
and effective study. Furthermore their families 
would not only be freed from surroundings often 
unpleasant and even disgusting, but would have 
opportunity for more or less of a pleasant social 
life. The building should contain a large number 
of small housekeeping apartments, each with a 
kitchenette and a bath, with rentals as low asa 
moderate rate of return on the investment will 
permit, with provision for a sewing-room, child- 
ren’s recreation room, laundries, storage, and 
other appropriate conveniences. 

The correspondence of the Secretary of the 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences indicates 
that a building of this kind would be in many 
cases an element of some importance in helping 
men to decide to come to Harvard. 

The married students have organized a com- 
mittee, with Mr. W. E. McNeill, A.M., as chair- 
man, to work for the speedy erection of this 
apartment-house, with the hope that it may be 
ready for use by another year. We are in sym- 
pathy with the plan. We believe that, if carried 
out, it will be of much advantage to the married 
students and their families, and to the University. 


An estimate of the cost of the land 
and of construction of the building con- 
taining 36 suites of rooms amounts to 
$92,500. The gross income has been 
calculated at $11,000, the net income 
at $5180. It is known that in March, 
1909, a Trustee was willing to invest 
$20,000 in the undertaking if carried 
out according to the plans submitted. 

H. W. Smyth, ’78, Acting Dean. 


Athletics. 


Evils of Baseball. 


If the conduct of students in athletic 
contests were always as generous and 
sportsmanlike as the conduct of Har- 
vard students in the Committee that has 
charge of those contests, much of the 
talk against athletics would die a natural 
death. For the real danger in athletics 
is not physical, but moral. If a case 
against them is ever made out, it will not 
be because they kill a man now and then 
(though the risk of physical injury should 
be studiously reduced); it will be be- 
cause they appear at times to paralyze 
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the honor of contestants and spectators. 
I write as an enthusiastic believer in 
intercollegiate sports, who would see 
them not merely maintained, but main- 
tained at such a level as shall keep them 
above legitimate question. These sports 
at their best have an immense educa- 
tional power in every part of education 
that is not dependent on books or on 
works of art; but we persistently throw 
away much of what they offer by pur- 
suing them in the wrong spirit. To my 
thinking, the sport most in need of re- 
form now is not football (though that is 
far from perfect), but baseball. It is hard 
to conceive of anything meaner than 
tripping an adversary as he runs past 
a base, or “rattling” a batsman with 
derisive language poured into his ear 
by the catcher, or “breaking up” a 
pitcher and a visiting team by that or- 
ganized cheering which is designed to 
make up for the home team’s misplays 
by causing misplays among the visitors. 
Yet such things are tolerated by great 
institutions of learning and of truth, and 
thus far no official seems able to stop 
them. We like to think these evils less 
conspicuous at Harvard than at other 
colleges, and we still believe that a Har- 
vard player will not trip an opponent 
or would be universally condemned if 
he did; but we are by no means free 
from ill-mannered talk on the field or 
from ungenerous conduct among the un- 
dergraduate spectators. Rules, though 
powerless to change the spirit of the 
players, might close their mouths, to 
the spectators’ relief. The conduct of 
the great body of undergraduates on the 
field can never be changed till their 
le@ders see what that conduct really 
means. These leaders are gentlemen, 
and hence capable of seeing it; but 
the tradition of recent baseball is not 
the tradition of gentlemen, and the gen- 
tlemen are overpowered by the tradi- 
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tion. That the gentlemanly instinct at 
Harvard dies hard is shown by the 
half-hearted and inefficient manner in 
which our illegitimate cheering is con- 
ducted — as if those who lead it knew 
better, but not quite enough better to 
abstain. It has therefore not even the 
merit of wholesouled barbarity. 
L. B. R. Briggs, ’75, 
Chairman of Athletic Committee. 


Arnoly Arboretum, 


Botanical Expeditions to China. 


The Arboretum expedition to western 
China begun three years ago was brought 
to a successful close by Mr. Wilson’s re- 
turn to England in May. The results of 
this journey are 2262 packages of seeds 
and numerous living plants and cuttings 
representing 1473 numbers, an herba- 
rium of 30,000 specimens of about 2500 
species of woody plants, and a set of 720 
photograph plates, chiefly of trees and 
forest scenery and of great scientific 
value and interest. Seeds of about 900 
numbers have already germinated at the 
Arboretum, where there are also grow- 
ing several species of plants received 
from Mr. Wilson or raised from cuttings 
sent by him. 

In 1907 the spruces, firs, and hem- 
locks of Hupeh produced no seeds, and 
in Szech’uan Mr. Wilson in 1908 could 
find no seeds on these trees, which occur 
in great variety on the mountains border- 
ing the Tibetan frontier. The Arbore- 
tum has been successful in raising a large 
number of the pines and larches of west- 
ern China, but the other Abietines are 
still unintroduced into Western collec- 
tions. Of the seeds sent home by Mr. 
Wilson, 11,659 packets have been pre- 
sented to some of the best cultivators in 
the United States and Europe. These 
seeds have generally successfully germ- 
inated and there is every reason to 
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believe, therefore, that the trees and 
shrubs of western China will, through 
the agency of the Arboretum, become 
common in gardens and plantations. 

Mr. Wilson’s travels, confined en- 
tirely to central and western central 
China, left unvisited the northern pro- 
vinces of the Empire. The flora of these 
provinces, although still little known, 
is believed to be interesting; and to con- 
tinue our Asiatic explorations and to 
bring into our gardens Chinese plants 
from regions with climates even more 
severe than those of New England the 
Arboretum has engaged Mr. William 
Purdom, a young English gardener, to 
pass three years in northern China. 
Mr. Purdom left Boston in February for 
Peking. His instructions were to pro- 
ceed in early spring, via Gehol, north- 
westward to Weichang, at the base of 
the Hunan Mountains, one of the Im- 
peria hunting-grounds where extensive 
remains of the northern forests can still 
be found, and a region not previously 
explored by botanists. During the first 
summer he was also to visit the sacred 
mountain of Wutai in Shensi to gather 
in September seeds of a number of coni- 
fers and other trees which are known to 
exist in the grounds surrounding its 
numerous temples. This being accom- 
plished, Purdom was to return to Wei- 
chang for autumn collecting. His seeds 
and photographs have begun to arrive, 
and at the dates of his last letters the 
plans for his first year were being suc- 
cessfully carried out. His second year 
is to be devoted to exploring the un- 
known forests on the mountains of south- 
ern Shensi, and in the early spring of 
1911 he expects to be at Lan-chou-fu on 
the Hoangho with the purpose of devot- 
ing that season to collecting in the 
northwest province of Kansu. 

A part of the money needed for Mr, 
Wilson’s journey was subscribed in Eu. 
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rope; and as an indication of the position 
as an international institution which the 
Arboretum has obtained, I am glad to 
be able to report that one half of the 
money for Purdom’s journey has been 
secured in England. 

C. S. Sargent, ’62, Director. 


Publication Office. 


The printing-office has been unusu- 
ally busy. 1600 different pieces of work 
were handled during the course of the 
year, including the Catalogue, the Presi- 
dent’s report, and the Annals of the Ob- 
servatory. The system of charging has 
been revised so as to include the cost of 
supervision, proof-reading, etc., as well 
as the actual time of the compositors 
and pressmen. The total volume of 
business, figured at a price considerably 
below that charged in Boston or Cam- 
bridge for the same grade of work, was 
$35,263.35, and the actual cost to the 
University, including the cost of super- 
vision but making no allowance for rent 
or depreciation, was $34,557.16. 

Following the general reduction of 
hours in other printing-offices, the length 
of the working-day has been shortened 
and the men are now given a week’s va- 
cation without loss of pay. To make up 
for the consequent diminution of out- 
put and to provide for the continually 
increasing amount of work which the 
office has to handle, a complete type- 
setting equipment and a modern press 
have been installed. 

C. Chester Lane, ’04, 
Publication Agent. 


DEATH OF PROFESSOR MORGAN. 


Proressor Morris Hicky Moraan, 
’81, Professor of Classical Philology and 
Marshal of the University, died at New- 
port, R. I., on March 15. The cause of 
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his death was heart failure brought on 
by an attack of pneumonia. He was 
born in Providence, R. I., Feb. 8, 1859, 
the son of Morris Barker and Isabelle 
(Manton) Morgan. He entered Har- 
vard, after preparing at St. Mark’s 
School, in 1877. While in College he was 
an editor of the Echo, the predecessor of 
the Daily Crimson; a member of the 
Hasty Pudding Club and Alpha Delta 
Phi. After his graduation in 1881, he 
was tutor in Latin and Greek at St. 
Mark’s School, and two years later he 
became head tutor for a year. In 1884 
he returned to Harvard as a student in 
classical philology. In 1887, after re- 
ceiving the degrees of A.M. and Ph.D., 
he was appointed tutor in Greek, 1888- 
91; when he was promoted assistant 
professor in Latin and Greek. In 1896 
he was made assistant professor of 
Latin, and the Marshal of Commence- 
ment Exercises. On the death of Prof. 
F. D. Allen, in 1899, Mr. Morgan be- 
came professor of classical philology. 
He was active in administration work. 
He was chairman, in 1902, of the com- 
mittee which designed the academic 
costume adopted by the Corporation, 
and in 1904 he was appointed chairman 
of the committee for drawing up the new 
requirements for the Bachelor of Arts 
degree with distinction. In 1895 he was 
elected honorary member of Phi Beta 
Kappa, and in 1896 received the degree 
of LL.D. from Hobart College. In 1904 
he lectured on Greek Literary Criticism 
at the Summer School of the University 
of California. In 1907 he gave a course 
of Lowell Institute Lectures. He pub- 
lished many papers, including a Latin 
grammar and translations of Greek and 
Latin authors, notably of the Phormio 
and of Xenophon’s essay on “ Horse- 
manship.” His latest works are “Ad- 
dresses and Essays,” and “A Biblio- 
graphy of Persius.” Just before his 
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death, he gave his whole collection of 
books on the latter subject, consisting of 
some 660 works, to the College Library. 
Prof. Morgan was a member of the 
American Philological Association, the 
New Palaeographical Society, and the 
Hellenic Traveler’s Club of London. He 
was a trustee of St. Mark’s School, and 
since 1902 was a Fellow of the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences. He was 
a vestryman of Christ Church, Cam- 
bridge. 

His colleague, Prof. A. A. Howard, 
’82, contributed the following notice of 
him to the Crimson: 

“For the third time in as many years, 
the University is called upon to mourn 
the loss of a valued member of the De- 
partment of the Classics. ... As a 
teacher he was inspiring and effective, 
beloved and genuinely respected by his 
students for his accuracy and earnest- 
ness, and for his personal interest in 
them. As an administrative officer he 
was energetic and progressive, with the 
keenest eye for details and a boundless 
capacity for accomplishment. 

“Possessed of a fine scholarly feeling, 
and an acute literary appreciation, in 
spite of a burden of administrative work 
which would have furnished ample em- 
ployment for most men, he still found 
time for activity both as author and as 
editor. Only the day before his death 
a volume of 15 essays and addresses 
was received by his friends, and a trans- 
lation of the treatise of Vitruvius on an- 
cient architecture was rapidly nearing 
completion, most of which had been read 
to a small circle of his friends, for their 
criticism and to their delight. 

“As a friend and colleague he was sin- 
cere and devoted, always ready to as- 
sume his share or even more than his 
share of the work, sympathetic to the 
last degree, and, though at times in man- 
ner somewhat brusque, at heart, ever the 
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kindest and gentlest of companions. His 
death is a serious loss to the University.” 


DEPARTMENTS, SCHOOLS, 
MUSEUMS. 


FOGG ART MUSEUM. 


The Fogg Museum has had its third 
special loan exhibition this year. Dur- 
ing the autumn months a selection from 
Dr. Ross’s valuable collection of Japan- 
ese prints was shown in the gallery. 
Many of these are still hanging in the 
corridor. An exhibition of Ruskin draw- 
ings was held during the winter in mem- 
ory of Prof. Norton and his long friend- 
ship with Ruskin. Some 30 of these 
drawings are still to be seen in the photo- 
graph room. The third exhibition, of early 
Italian paintings, lasted till the middle 
of May. For this exhibition Radcliffe 
College loaned a Madonna and Child 
attributed to Ghirlandajo, the Museum 
of Fine Arts, Boston, an early Flemish 
copy of Michelangelo’s Holy Family in 
the Uffizi, the Misses Norton seven 
paintings, principally Venetian, that be- 
longed to Prof. Norton, and Mr. and 
Mrs. C. B. Perkins five paintings, three 
of which are Sienese. There are loans 
also from Mr. E. S. Webster, Prof. 
Thomas Whittemore, and the heirs of 
Mrs. Augustus Hemenway. These 
loans increased to 47 the number of 
paintings now on exhibition in the gal- 
lery. The Museum has already a per- 
manent collection of 28 early paintings, 
of which two are Flemish, two French, 
one German, and the remainder Italian. 
Seven of this number are new acquisi- 
tions and therefore deserve special men- 
tion 

Perhaps the most valuable acquisition 
is a Holy Family by Pinturicchio (1454- 
1513). It has suffered in past years and 
has been in parts slightly restored; but 
it still retains much of its original charm. 
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The colors are rich and fine, suggesting 
the Borgia apartments in Rome, which 
were so splendidly decorated by this 
master. The picture came from Valencia 
in Spain, where the Borgias lived, and 
probably at one time belonged to them. 
It is included, as belonging to Mr. Ull- 
rich-Jaeger of Genoa, in the list of un- 
doubted works by Pinturicchio in the 
last edition of Berenson’s “Central 
Italian Painters.” It will be remem- 
bered that Raphael worked at one time 
in Siena under Pinturicchio as his assist- 
ant and pupil. This picture was bought 
by the Fogg Museum with the help of a 
gift from Mrs. E. M. Cary of Milton. 

The Museum has bought two other 
paintings: a Madonna and Child with 
angels playing musical instruments, at- 
tributed to Marco Zoppo, a pupil of 
Mantegna, the famous Paduan master, 
and St. Luke painting the Madonna, by 
a master of the Flemish school under the 
influence of Quentin Matsys. The at- 
tribution of the first to Marco Zoppo 
(1440-98) is uncertain, but the work 
represents the school to which he be- 
longed. Zoppo worked with Cosimo 
Tura, another of the strong North Ital- 
ian painters, who was influenced by 
Mantegna. There is a good painting by 
Tura hanging beside this recent acquisi- 
tion in the Fogg Museum. The picture 
attributed to Zoppo may seem crude and 
primitive in the facial types to those who 
are not accustomed to early Italian art, 
yet from the point of view of color and 
design, it is a splendid piece of decora- 
tion. 

The other picture is quaint and inter- 
esting. It is an attractive piece of color; 
and the earnestness of St. Luke as he 
- bends over his work is decidedly inter- 
esting. It was painted probably about 
the year 1525. 

The Fogg Museum has received also 
an indefinite loan of four paintings: (1) 
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Mystic Marriage of St. Catherine by 
Bernardino di Mariotto; (2) Portrait of 
a Venetian Nobleman praying before 
Christ, by Leandro Bassano; (3) Annun- 
ciation of the Madonna’s Death, by a 
master of the Burgundian school; (4) 
Fragment of the Entombment, which 
was painted on the back of the Annun- 
ciation, but of later and inferior work- 
manship. 

Bernardino di Mariotto was a painter 
of the Umbrian school who worked from 
1497 to 1525. He was a pupil of Fiorenzo 
di Lorenzo, and was influenced by vari- 
ous other masters of his day. The Ma- 
donna, in the painting by him in the 
Fogg Museum, is represented as seated 
in the air with the infant Christ on her 
knee. St. Catherine stands in front of 
them receiving the ring. Three angels 
with musical instruments are floating in 
the air. The painting is, on the whole, 
in good condition. The color is rather 
fine and rich. The drawing is hard and 
wooden, but the execution is careful and 
finished. The three angels in the air are 
suggestive of Fiorenzo di Lorenzo. The 
St. Catherine clearly shows the influ- 
ence of Crivelli, particularly in the treat- 
ment of her hair. 

Leandro Bassano (1558-1623) was the 
son of Jacopo Bassano, who was a 
pupil of Bonifazio. Both father and son 
were largely influenced by Titian, and 
worked in his style. His painting in the 
Museum represents a Venetian noble- 
man kneeling on the ground in prayer 
before the figure of Christ, who is seen 
seated in the air in a blaze of glory. Two 
large columns rise behind the praying 
man, and his little spaniel is curled up on 
the ground at his feet. Over the distant 
landscape isa heavy sky with the evening 
light breaking through the clouds. The 
color is rich and beautiful. Technically 
it is a good example of Venetian work. 
The picture is, of course, sophisticated 
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and lacking in the genuine religious feel- 
ing that most of the other paintings in 
the Museum have so conspicuously. 

The Annunciation of the Madonna’s 
Death is the only French Primitive in 
the Museum. The Virgin dressed in dark 
green is kneeling before a bench with a 
book on it. The angel is represented as 
just alighting. Her movement is sug- 
gested by the white drapery which 
streams behind her. Various groups of 
people are seen in the street which re- 
cedes to the end of the town, beyond 
which can be seen a river and the distant 
mountains. It has been suggested that 
this fine work is of the school of Mel- 
chior Broederlam, who flourished about 
the year 1400, but it appears to be more 
nearly of the year 1500. 

The Museum has been fortunate in ac- 
quiring in addition to the paintings, a su- 
perb drawing by Rembrandt, Joseph in 
the Carpenter’s Shop. It represents Jo- 
seph standing at work at his bench, and 
the Virgin seated with the infant Christ 
on her lap and accompanied by another 
woman, at one side. The light enters the 
room through a window at the right, 
falling upon Joseph and lighting also the 
other figures which are somewhat in 
shadow, and showing a face peering in at 
the window. The drawing is done in 
brown wash lighted in parts by pale blue, 
with lines to indicate outlines and main 
contours. This little drawing, which 
measures 74 by 9 inches, is a splendid 
example of the work of this great Dutch 
artist, and illustrates, particularly, his 
mastery of line and chiaroscuro. It be- 
longed formerly in the collections of 
Lord Warwick and Sir Thomas Law- 
rence. 

Mr. James Loeb, ’88, is taking to his 
home in Munich his beautiful bronze 
tripod which has been in the Fogg Mu- 
seum for five years. The remainder of 
the Loeb collection, which has strength- 
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ened so materially the exhibitions of the 
Museum, is to follow soon. 

The most crying need of the Museum 
at present is a remedy for the defects of 
the building. If the Museum and the 
Fine Arts department are to keep pace 
with the forward march of the other de- 
partments of the University, it will be 
necessary to make the building adequate. 
In past years plans were drawn for add- 
ing wings at some future time. The 
present idea of the Committeee on the 
Fogg Museum is to improve the original 
building, which can be done at a com- 
paratively small cost, before we under- 
take to build wings. 

Edward W. Forbes, 95, Director. 


MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


Two former assistants in pathology, 
who have not been connected with the 
School now for several years, are to 
return to the teaching staff next fall. 
Dr. S. B. Wolbach will be the Assistant 
Professor of Bacteriology and Dr. W. 
R. Brinckerhoff will be the Assistant 
Professor of Pathology. Dr. Wolbach 
has been at the Bruder Laboratory in 
Albany and at the Montreal General 
Hospital during the past two years. 
Dr. Brinckerhoff has been at the United 
States Government Leprosy Investiga- 
tion Commission Station on the Island 
of Molokai, Hawaii. 

Dr. S. Flexner, of the Rockefeller 
Institute, New York, will deliver one 
of the lectures in May in Prof. Rose- 
nau’s course in Preventive Medicine and 
Hygiene. His subject will be “Recent 
Studies in Anterior Poliomyelitis, and 
its general relation to the epidemiology 
of communicable disease.” The clinic 
has now been running for over four 
months and its success seems to be 
assured. The number of new patients 
are steadily increasing and the old ones 
keep coming back. Already patients are 
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frequently turned away who have come 
for consultation in one of the specialties, 
so that perhaps before very long de- 
partments covering the specialties may 
be established. 

This year the Aesculapian Club is 
offering its annual gift to the Medical 
School in the form of a scholarship for 
some first-year student. The amount 
of this scholarship for the year 1910-11 
will be $150. 

On April 23, Dr. and Mrs. S. J. Mix- 
ter gave an afternoon tea and reception 
to Prof. and Mrs. A. von Eiselsburg of 
Vienna. Prof. von Eiselsburg is the 
surgeon of the first surgical clinic in 
Vienna, and came to this country to 
attend the Congress of American Physi- 
cians held in Washington in the first 
week in May. The Students’ Room was 
decorated with plants and flowers and 
made a very attractive reception-room. 
A good many of the Medical Faculty 
of our School and of Tufts Medical 
School were present. 

The graduating class from the Med- 
ical School voted not to have a class day 
but to have a class smoker in the Stu- 
dents’ Room of the Administration 
Building. Dr. F. C. Shattuck was in- 
vited to give them an address on that 
occasion. R. W. French has been chosen 
as marshal for the Class on Commence- 
ment Day. 

The following men have been elected 
to the A. A. A. honorary fraternity: 
Fourth year class: C. T. Ryder, F. C. 
Irving, A. M. Burgess, R. H. Miller, 
P. P. Chase, G. D. Cutler, R. W. French, 
J. L. Gamble, R. R. Hellmann, W. W. 
Palmer and R. D. Leonard. Third year 
class: J. H. Means, C. A.Hedblom, R. 
F. Sheldon, and P. D. White. 

At the meeting of the American 
Association of Pathologists and Bac- 
teriologists, held in Washington during 
the first week in May in conjunction 
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with the Congress of American Physi- 
cians, eleven of the sixty-two papers on 
the program were offered by members 


of our School. C. Frothingham, Jr., ’02. 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF ARTS AND 
SCIENCES, 


In addition to the Engineering courses 
at Squam Lake, the Rindge Manual 
Training Courses, and the Normal 
courses in Physical Training, there are 
58 general courses and 12 research and 
advanced courses offered in the Summer 
School in 1910. Among the general 
courses are several to which especial 
attention should be called, — Plant 
Physiology, Principles of Economics, 
The Education of the Individual, An- 
cient History for Teachers, Introduction 
to Modern Geometry, two courses in 
School Music, an .advanced course in 
Public Speaking for teachers of the sub- 
ject, and a course in Sociology. 

The importance of the Harvard Sum- 
mer School and its intimate relation to 
teachers and education in general are 
made evident by the fact that out of a 
total of over a hundred summer schools 
in the United States only nine are to be 
found in the New England States, and 
that of these nine Harvard is the only in- 
stitution which numbers more than 500 
students. Although the Columbia Uni- 
versity Summer School, twice the size 
of Harvard, and the Cornell University 
Summer School, of about the same num- 
ber, are not far distant, yet the average 
New England teacher of limited income 
turns to Harvard for assistance in sum- 
mer work. The percentage of students 
registering in Harvard from Massachu- 
setts and the neighboring states is aston- 
ishingly large when compared with the 
figures in the other two universities, 
which draw their members from other 
districts, 
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Consequently the announcement of 
the courses for the Harvard Summer 
School this year is of great importance to 
the progress of education in the New 
England States. The most impressive 
characteristic of this announcement is 
the unusually large number of advanced 
and research courses open to graduates 
and given by the different members of 
the Harvard Faculty. Nearly every im- 
portant field of study will be represented 
in these courses, while for those who pre- 
fer to pursue their own individual re- 
search work rather than join any of the 
prescribed classes, the same instructor 
will aid them with advice and supervis- 
ion. These courses, given by some of 
the best known teachers in the Univers- 
ity, together with the exceptional oppor- 
tunities for study in the University libra- 
ries and laboratories, offer particular in- 
ducements to teachers and to younger 
instructors from other institutions who 
can command neither time nor facilities 
during the winter to carry on such work. 

It is interesting, also, to note the un- 
usually large number of instructors in the 
general courses announced who are Har- 
vard professors or assistant professors; 
only about one tenth of the instructors 
in the Summer School this year come 
from outside the Harvard staff. 

The new degree of Associate in Arts 
which Harvard has adopted this winter 
has direct importance for the Summer 
School. While this degree has no interest 
for a college graduate, it has a special 
value to persons holding no degree, for 
many of the’elementary courses, such as 
the Principles of Economics, and Greek 
for Beginners, which before could not be 
counted for any degree, may now be 
counted for the A.A., while all courses 
already counting for the A.B. or S.B., 
will be accepted for the A.A. 

G. S. Prouty, Sec. 
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RADCLIFFE COLLEGE. 


The new degree of Associate in Arts, 
established in Harvard University, will 
be conferred on recommendation of the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences, acting on 
report from the Administrative Board of 
the Department of University Exten- 
sion. It is understood that this degree 
will be granted mainly on courses of the 
Summer School of Arts and Sciences and 
Extension Courses to be offered by the 
“Commission on Extension Courses,” 
and that the degree will be sought large- 
ly by women teachers. The Council of 
Radcliffe College has therefore voted to 
codperate with Harvard University in 
administering this degree. The Fresh- 
man Class entering Radcliffe in 1910 will 
be advised to conform as closely as pos- 
sible to the new rules for the choice of 
electives which have been adopted by 
the Harvard Faculty. The absolute en- 
forcement of these rules will begin at 
Radcliffe with the class entering in 1911. 

Women students registered in the 
Harvard Summer School in 1910 are to 
have the use of the Radcliffe Library of 
23,500 volumes, and of Elizabeth Cary 
Agassiz House, including the lunch- 
room facilities. An unusually large 
number of Summer School students is 
expected, on account of the meeting of 
the National Education Association in 
Boston, July 5-10. Most of the courses 
in the Summer School are accepted, sub- 
ject to the established regulations, to 
count as half-courses for the degree of 
A.B. in Radcliffe as well as in Harvard, 
and with the previous approval of the 
proper authorities advanced work in the 
Summer School can be counted as part 
of a program of work for the degree of 
Master of Arts, but for that, as for the 
degree of A.B., continuous residence at 
the college of at least one academic year 
is required. It was voted by the Council 
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on Feb. 7, that for the second half of 
1909-10, a teacher actually engaged in 
teaching and registered in Radcliffe Col- 
lege should pay at the rate of $15 per 
course instead of the usual fee of $60, 
and should be released from the $5 fee 
for the use of Agassiz House. 20 teachers 
benefited from the application of this 
rule. 

The Radcliffe Union offers for 1910-11 
the largest single room in Bertram Hall 
as a scholarship available for a graduate 
student, to whom the room will be 
awarded on the basis of scholarship and 
general ability by the President of the 
Union in conference with the Secretary 
of the College. The scholarship com- 
mittee of the Alumnae Association is 
sending out an appeal for $5 from each 
alumna in order to increase the Harvard 
Annex Alumnae Scholarship Fund from 
$5000 to $10,000, and to make an income 
of $400 as a scholarship available for 
graduate study in Radcliffe. For 1910- 
11, since the subscription is incomplete, 
it is proposed to make this scholarship 
$300, and to open it to graduates of col- 
leges of acknowledged standing, who are 
not residents of Massachusetts. The 
Radcliffe Club of Philadelphia has an- 
nounced two prizes for the candidates 
from Philadelphia or the vicinity making 
the best records in the admission examin- 
ations for Radcliffe taken in June, 1910. 
The club has prepared a pamphlet in- 
tended for students who are choosing a 
college, giving briefly the important 
facts about Radcliffe. 

Miss Coes represented Radcliffe at 
the meeting in Baltimore, April 22 and 
23, of the Naples Table Association for 
promoting laboratory research by wo- 
men, of which Radcliffe College is a con- 
tributing member. Mabel E. Harris, ’97, 
Alumnae Associate 1909-11, has been 
appointed a member of the Students’ 
Committee. 
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This season completes the first year of 
trial of student government at Rad- 
cliffe. For two years there had been a 
Student Board, composed of represent- 
atives of the four classes, which had 
charge of Agassiz House, under the su- 
pervision of the Dean, in matters of club 
appointments, and the quiet, neatness, 
and order of the rooms. In order to 
make the Board more efficient and to 
put it upon a more democratic basis, it 
was re-organized in March, 1909, as the 
Student Government Association. In 
the words of its constitution, “the object 
of this organization shall be to represent 
the student body; to further the best 
interests of the student body, and to 
promote responsibility, self-control, and 
loyalty.” One of the most important 
questions considered by the Association 
is the regulation of the number of class 
and club offices that may be held by one 
student. The Radcliffe Association has 
joined the Women’s Intercollegiate 
Association for Student Government, 
the purpose of which is to discuss the 
interests of student governments of 
different colleges for mutual help and 
suggestion. The Intercollegiate Associa- 
tion does not attempt to control in any 
way the activities of student govern- 
ment in the different colleges. 

The fifth and sixth mass meetings of 
the students were addressed by Dr. A. 
Worcester, head of the training school 
for nurses, Waltham, and by Mr. J. F. 
Moors, member of the Radcliffe Council. 
Dr. Worcester spoke of two pioneers in 
professional nursing, Florence Nightin- 
gale in England, and Linda Richards in 
America and Japan. He urged serious 
consideration by college women of nurs- 
ing as a profession, and stated his belief 
that it is desirable and that it should be 
obligatory that every woman learn at 
least the rudiments of nursing. Mr. 
Moors deplored the fact that college 
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trained men are slow to grasp the real 
issues in a political situation, and to 
bring them before the public. He spoke, 
however, of the Boston Finance Com- 
mission and of the work of the Public 
School Association, not only in its serv- 
ice to the Boston schools, but in its 
training of men for other forms of public 
service. Several unusually interesting 
speakers have promised Pres. Briggs to 
address the mass meetings in the next 
academic year. At a meeting held under 
the auspices of the Emmanuel Club on 
March 14, Mrs. T. J. Bowlker, the presi- 
dent, and three other representatives of 
the Women’s Municipal League of Bos- 
ton, spoke on the object of the League 
and on several phases of its work. They 
also conferred with members of the class 
in Municipal Government taught by 
Prof. Munro, on opportunities for them 
to do profitable research work on sub- 
jects connected with city government. 

Mrs. F. G. Ravenel (Beatrice Witte, 
’89-92, ’96-97) has given $600, to be 
used for Bertram Hall in any way that 
the committee on the halls of residence 
think best. L. A. Paton, Ph.D. ’02, has 
contributed $25 toward the publication 
of the “ Radcliffe College Monographs,” 
of which 14 have already appeared. 
Mrs. J. P. Cooke has presented a beau- 
tiful silver pitcher to Radcliffe in token 
of the interest she has felt in the institu- 
tion since its earliest days. 

The painting known as the Ghirlan- 
dajo Madonna, given to Agassiz House 
in memory of Mrs. Whitman, has been 
exhibited in the Fogg Art Museum. The 
portrait of Miss Irwin by Miss Cecilia 
Beaux, hung in the living-room, has been 
exhibited in New York at the Macbeth 
galleries, and is to be exhibited until 
Nov. 1 at the Albright Art Gallery, Buf- 
falo, and at the Museum of Fine Arts, 
St. Louis. 

The Student Fund Committee of the 
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MacDowell Club of New York City has 
given Harvard College a fellowship in 
dramatic composition with a stipend of 
$600. The purpose of the fellowship is to 
aid persons who have already done dra- 
matic writing of promise, but who need 
technical training in order to gain their 
desired results. The fellowship is open 
to students in dramatic composition in 
either Harvard or Radcliffe, and is to be 
assigned to applicants for English 47 in 
710-11. 

Radcliffe undergraduates, both regu- 
lar and special, and graduate students, 
while they remain such, may compete 
for the Craig Prize in dramatic composi- 
tion given to Harvard University by Mr. 
John Craig. $250 is to be used by the 
Harvard Library for the purchase of 
books on the history of the stage, and 
$250 is to be paid to the successful au- 
thor, whose play is to be produced by 
the giver of the prize, within one year of 
the acceptance of the play. The plays, 
which may be in three, four or five acts, 
must be submitted to Prof. G. P. Baker 
before Nov. 1 next following the author’s 
separation from the college. 

Josephine Peabody Marks, °94-96, 
has received for her play, The Piper, the 
prize of £300 offered by one of the gov- 
ernors of the Shakspere Memorial The- 
atre at Stratford-on-Avon for the best 
play submitted for production at the 
theatre. 615 plays were presented in 
competition for the prize. The Charles 
Eliot Norton Fellowship in Greek Stud- 
ies in Harvard University has been 
awarded for the first time to a Radcliffe 
student, Hetty Goldman of New York, 
A.B. Bryn Mawr, 1903, Radcliffe grad- 
uate student 1909-10. Her thesis is on 
“The Oresteia of Aeschylus as illus- 
trated by Greek Vase Painting.” The 
fellowship of $500 of the Woman’s Edu- 
cation Association of Boston has been 
awarded to Abby Howe Turner, A.B. 
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Mt. Holyoke 1896, Associate Professor 
of Zodlogy in Mt. Holyoke College, Rad- 
cliffe graduate student 1909-10. Her 
work is in Physiology. The Foreign Fel- 
lowship of $500 of the Association of 
Collegiate Alumnae has been awarded to 
Hope Emily Allen, of Kenwood, N. Y., 
A.B. Bryn Mawr, 1905, A.M. 1906, 
Radcliffe graduate student 1908-10. Her 
subject is “The Authorship of the ‘ Prick 
of Conscience.’” Edna Brown, an un- 
classified student, has received the prize 
of $25 offered by the Boston Browning 
Society for the best essay on “‘ Why does 
Robert Browning appeal to Americans.” 
ALUMNAE. 

Edith M. Taylor, ’97, in collaboration 
with Elizabeth Wilder has written a 
book ‘Self Help and Self Cure, a Primer 
of Psychotherapy.” (Small, Maynard 
and Co.) The book, without claiming 
originality, makes a statement of the 
latest scientific thought on the subject of 
mental healing. An article on The Distri- 
bution of the “Bars of Sanio”’ in the Coni- 

ferales, by Eloise Gerry, A.B., ’08, has 
been published in the Annals of Botany 
(Jan., 1910). Anna Johnson Pell, A.M., 
’06, received the Ph.D. degree in mathe- 
matics with the distinction magna cum 
laude from the University of Chicago in 
February. 

The following appointments have 
been made for ’10-11: Elizabeth Church, 
A.M., ’03, Instructor in English Litera- 
ture, Maud Gorham, A.B., ’02, A.M., 
’06, Instructor in English Composition, 
and Lois K. Mathews, Ph.D., '06, Asso- 
ciate Professor of History, in Wellesley 
College. Mary L. Cady, A.B., 04, A.M., 
’05, Professor of History in Agnes Scott 
College, is to give a course in the Sum- 
mer School of Oberlin College. 

Marriages. 
1899-00, 02-03. Mary Farwell Ayer to 
John Easton Rousmaniere, at 
Boston, April 15, 1910. 
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1899. Mary Josephine Sherwood to 
Shelley Vaughn Hull, at Chicago, 
Ill., April 3, 1910. 

1907. Corinne Banks Davis to Percy 
Whiting Brown, at Concord, 
March 31, 1910. 

1907. Lillian Randall Ware to Harold 
Curtis Dyke, at New York, N. Y., 
March 27, 1910. 


Death. 


1904. Agnes Opdyke, Feb. 12, 1910. 
Mary Coes, ’87. 


STUDENT LIFE. 


The spring term has been taken up, as 
usual, with great theatrical activity, in- 
tercollegiate debates, and renewed inter- 
est in outdoor sports. Brattle Hall and 
the halls in Boston have been well filled 
by the engagements of the various spring 
plays. Notwithstanding the compara- 
tive youth of the organization, the Dra- 
matic Club presented their four one-act 
plays with remarkable success. The first 
play, The Better Way, by P. Mariett, 11, 
centred about a story of the Peninsular 
War in Spain. The chief action of the 
play consisted in the betrayal of leaders 
of the French army by a clever Spanish 
apothecary. The play unfortunately 
was not acted with the skill and under- 
standing which marked the other pro- 
ductions. In The Higher Good by T. 
Guild, 2G., a play of modern slum life, 
there was admirable acting by N. R. 
Sturgis, 12. The play dealt with the 
moral struggle of Governor Broadleigh, 
who discovers his degenerate brother in 
a slum mission, and is tempted by politi- 
cal ambition to disown him. The most 
unusual of the four plays was The New 
Age, by D. Carb, ’09. It was a drama of 
emotion rather than action, but was 
remarkable for the clearness of the im- 
pression which it gave. The story deals 
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with an incident of the surrender of the 
Confederate army at Appomattox and 
shows with great force the new hope of 
the South arising in the midst of its de- 
spair and desolation. The acting was 
neither sympathetic nor very intelligent. 
The farce, Marvellous Bentham, by H. 
Hagedorn, ’07, was remarkably well con- 
structed and well acted. It deals with 
the extensive manipulation by one 
Bentham of several persons who pro- 
vide many plausible yet genuinely funny 
situations. 
The casts of the plays follow: 


The Better Way. 
Garcia de Paredes, 8. A. Eliot, Jr., 713 
Celedonia, T. M. Spelman, '13 
Louis, W. H. Heywood, 712 
Victorien, A. Z. Pyles, ’10 
Paul, J. J. McGinley, 13 
Frangois, W. Leonhauser, '13 
Bourges, J. A. Hovey, uC. 
Maugendre, E. D. Smith, 13 
Louveau, M. T. Quigg, ’13 
Vose, P. 8. Abreu, ’11 
Heredia, W. 8. Henderson, °12 
The New Age. 
Henry Dickson, P. D. Smith, ’11 
Jim Anderson, T. A. Jenckes, 13 
Ebe, B. Morrison, °12 
Mrs. Cochrane, Miss Herminie Foelske 
Anne Cochrane, Miss Elizabeth Lee 
Mrs. Dickson, Miss Marian Gragg 
An Old Man, J. M. Halle, 713 
Mary, Miss Louisa Barker 
A Girl, Miss Mary Howe 
Mrs. Scott, Miss Caroline Solis 
A Widow, Miss Fannie Phillips 
Lady, Miss Louie Hodge 
Another Lady, Miss Mildred Rogers 
A Boy, A. A. Berle, 13 


The Higher Good. 
J. Weare, 1L. 


N. R. Sturgis, ’12 

H. C. Simon, ’10 

E. A. C. Layman, 1G. 

G. 8. Deming, ’10 

Captain Bannon, W. W. Hackman, 1G. 

Brother Adams, W. W. Finkel, ’11 

Marvelous Bentham. 

J. F. Ruggles, Sr., E. A. Bemis, ’11 

Esther Ruggles, Miss Charlotte Adams 

Phillipa Ruggles, Miss Dorothy Coit 

J. F. Ruggles, Jr., R. H. Wright, °13 

Madame de Poisson, Miss Sophia Bennett 
Prince Ottakar von Siedner-Diffendorf, 

J. 8. Pfeil, uC. 


McAdley, 

Easy Joe, 

Bill, the Bum, 
Governor Broadleigh, 
Gustavson, 
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The Hasty Pudding Play this year 
showed the usual superiority of music 
over verses, of songs over dialogue. The 
plot of Diana’s Debut concerned itself 
with the début of the Sultan’s daughter 
in far-off Turkey, but the presence of her 
brother Alexander at the ceremonies 
accounted for the large number of Occi- 
dental customs which were evident dur- 
ing the evening. Alexander, needless to 
say, had attended Harvard. There was a 
good deal of satire on Boston society — 
which seems always acceptable in Cam- 
bridge. The extremely funny acting of 
G. P. Gardner, ’10, as ‘‘ Mutt” redeemed 
the flatness of the dialogue as completely 
as was possible. J. G. Blaine, 711, and 
W. K. Earle, ’10, managed their two 
songs very well. 

The music was written by W. S. Lang- 
shaw, ’10, G. W. Martin wrote the book, 
and the lyrics were by J. S. Reed, 710. 
Two performances were given in Cam- 
bridge in the club theatre on April 6 and 
7, and in Jordan Hall, Boston, on April 8 
and 9. The cast follows: 


Diana’s Début. 
The Sultan of Turkey, R. M. Middlemass, ’09 
Alexander, R. C. Foster, ’11 
Phiz, Grand Vizier, C. E. Dunlap, ’11 
Boston American Travellers : 
Mutt, 
Jeff, 
Conspirators : 
1. Abdulla, 
2. Abdalla, 
Ushers : 
a. H. Jaques, 11 
2. McK. Hollins, ’11 
3. A. Sweeney, ’10 
4. J. G. Blaine, ’11 
Imperial Messengers : 
Longboat, 
Schrubb, 
Dorando, 
Hayes, 
Servant, 
Gen. Bang ’em, 
The Sultana, 
Diana, 
Lydia, 


G. P. Gardner, ’10 
W. 8. Seamans, ’11 


W. D. Sohier, ’11 
W. K. Earle, ’10 


H. M. Platt, °10 

B. Tuckerman, Jr., ’11 
J. Tyler, '10 

G. C. Prince, ’10 

8. Cobb, 710 

G. A. Parker, °10 

G. Mather, ’10 

R. H. Hutchinson, ’10 
McG. A. King, ’10 
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Dancing Girls: C. G Burden, ’11, F. M. Burn- ;, . 

ham, ‘11, H.C. Clark, ‘11, F. R. Estabrook, 110, __/2¢ Delta Upsilon revival was The 

F. W. Gilbert, °11, G. R. Harding, '11,R.W. Til. Merry Devil of Edmonton. The acting 


ney, ’10, E. A. Winsor, *11. was exceptionally good, the stage man- 
Slaves: T. G. Aspinwall, ’10, S. Cobb, ’10, J. Se : 

D. Foot, '10, J. 8, Reed, ’10, J. B. E. Wheeler, 8¢™ent well executed — in short it was 

10, B. Whitney, °10. one of the best revivals accomplished by 
Soldiers: C. E. Cotting,’11, D. F. Cutler, 11, the D. U. for several years. The acting 

C. E. Dunlap, ’11, F. M. deSelding, ’10, E. Hard- os . c 

ing, ‘11, 8. T. Hicks, '10, 0. Iselin, *11, J. Kean, ° R- C. Benchley, °12, was particularly 


11, P. C. Madeira, °10, 8. W. Marvin, Jr.,’10,@. 800d. The dates and cast are given here. 


A. Parker, ’10, W. B. Parsons, Jr., ’10, J. Shil- Graduates’ Night, March 8, Brattle 
lito, 11, J. A. Sweetser, ’10, G. G. Zabriski, '10. 


Stenographers. R. Hornblower, ’11, G. E. Hall, March 14 and 15; Copley Hall, 
Jones, ’11, McG. A. King, 10, H. V. Morgan, 10, Boston, March 17; the Barn, Wellesley, 


A. Sweeney, ’10, L. F. Whitney, °10. March 19. 
Waiters: C. E. Cotting, ’11, C. E. Dunlap, ’11, : 
E. Harding, ’11, F. M. deSelding, ’10. The Merry Devil of Edmonton. 
Conspirators: J. Shillito, 11, O. Iselin, ’11, J. Sir Arthur Clare, G. 8. Deming, ’10 
Kean, ’11, D. F. Cutler, ’11, W. B. Parsons, Jr., Sir Richard Mounchensey, W. R. Ohler, °10 
10, J. A. Sweetser, ’11. Sir Ralph Jerningham, T. 8. Kenyon, 11 
Harry Clare, H. D. Barton, ’11 
P oe . Raymond Mounchensey, P. Snedeker, ’11 
Inbad in Trinidad, this year’s Pi Eta Fn Jerningham, ’ R. H. Holt, °11 
show, met with the usual success. The Peter Fabell, The Merry Devil of Edmonton, 
lot was clever, the dancing up to the F. M. Eliot, ’11. 
— ‘ + Coreb, a spirit, H. P. Fowler, ’10 
high standard of former years, and the Blague, the host, B. W. Haussormann, '12 
songs were good. The music was written Sir John, a priest, R. C. Benchley, 12 
by A. C. Tilton, ’10, and Ray Williams, Banks, a miller of Waltham, , 
sae d th . é tesies tr & R. D. Whittemore, °13 
11; and the book and lyrics by R.  gmug the smith, H. W. Miller, 112 
Weller, ’11. The cast and schedule of Sexton, K. McR. Clark, 11 
performances are given below. Bilbo, R. F. Duncan, 12 
Grad > ike Aes @ Seed Brian, W. R. Ohler, 710 
ra uates gat, “pr ’ - an Ralph, Brian’s man, P. Lieder, ’10 
Hall, April 10; Town Hall, Quincy, Friar Hildersham, H. P. Fowler, 710 
Mass., April 12; Cummings Theatre, a z o Patsy “on 
v eaciie: 4 amberlain, . McR. Clark, 
Fitchburg, April 15; the Pi Eta Theatre, Lady Dorcas Clare, F. H. Cooke, ’10 
Cambridge, April 27 and 28; Court Millicent, her daughter, J. B. Munn, ’12 
Square Theatre, Springfield, Mass., Prioress of Cheston Nunnery, C. Ernst, 710 
April 30 Prologue, J. A. Eccles, 710 
bool Dancers — M. C. Allen, ’11, E. Angell, °11, H. 
Inbad in Trinidad. D. Barton, ’11, T. 8. Kenyon, 11. 
Sefior Don Alonzo Estaban San Salvador, a bull- Quartet — P. Fowler, rong L. A. Tifeld, ’11, 
fighter, L. H. Baker, 10 T. 8. Kenyon, 11, ‘3 Poole, 11. 


Marjory McGovern, the consul’s daughter. i . E 
iad : N. ¥. Coburn, "1 In its production of Alt Heidelberg the 
William Ranlast Worst, staff correspondent of Deutscher Verein was unusually success- 


the “New York World.” H. N. Curtis, 11 fy], The acting of several of the main 
Bob Richardson, drummer for the Nonignito 


Powder Co., HF. Boynton,’10 Characters was admirable and the chorus 
Michael McGovern, U. 8. Consul at Periguay, ‘work was good. In having the Pierian in 


. P. W. Dunbar, "12 the tavern garden scenes, and a choir 
General Frijoles, plotting a revolution, 


G. D. Pirney, 10 from the Turn Verein to sing between 


Tina, a cigarette girl, H. R. Morse, 12 the acts, the Verein was fortunate. Two 

Sefiorita Pepita d’Argueles, a _— Attrac- performances were held, in Jordan Hall, 
tion, P. C. Squire, ’11 ° : 

Sam, distantly related to Sinbad the sailor, Boston, April 26, and in Brattle Hall, 


G. 8. Squibb, 11 April 29. The cast is as follows: 
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Alt Heidelberg. 
H. F. Barnes-Hochberg, 1G. 
G. D. Marti, ’12 
F. W. Stuart, Jr., 12 
0. Wolcott, '13 
F. Parker, ’13 
E. A. C. Layman, 1G. 
F. W. Schurig, 1G. 
R. M. Ferry, ’12 
A. W. Knauth, ’12 
8. Minot, ’13 
O. Meister 
J. Kuttner, ’13 
Mrs. F. W. Stuart 
E. N. Perrin, 3G. 
Mrs. H. F. Barnes-Hochberg 
A. G. Langmann, ’12 
Q. 8. Greene, 13 


Karl Heinrich, 
Staatsminister, 
Hofmarschall, 
Baron Von Metzing, 
Baron von Breitenbach, 
Dr. Juttner, 

Lutz, 

Graf von Asterberg, 
Kar] Bilz, 

Kurt Engelbrecht, 
Von Wedell, 
Rueder, 

Frau Rueder, 
Kellermann, 
Kathie, 
Scholermann, 
Glanz, 

Success crowned the efforts of the Uni- 
versity debaters. Both teams — against 
Yale and Princeton — defeated their 
opponents in the annual triangular de- 
bates on March 21. Under the triangular 
system Harvard, Yale, and Princeton 
pick two teams each, one to defend the 
affirmative and one the negative. Thus 
in order to win the triangular debates 
both the affirmative and the negative 
teams of one University must be success- 
ful. On Feb. 4 the subject announced 
was: “Resolved, that the Federal Gov- 
ernment should have the power to im- 
pose an income tax, not apportioned 
among the states according to popula- 
tion.”” The teams to represent Harvard 
were chosen March 10 and were .com- 
posed of H. M. Potter, ’10, H. H. Bree- 
land, ’12, and J. D. Ellis, 2L., defending 
the negative against Princeton; and T. 
M. Gregory, 10, H. B. Ehrmann, ’12, E. 
R. Burke, 2L., defending the affirmative 
against Yale. The three debates were 
held synchronously in Cambridge, New 
Haven, and Princeton on March 21. In 
the Princeton debate in Cambridge the 
judges were Prof. F. J. Goodnow of 
Columbia, Prof. J. W. Crook of Am- 
herst, and Prof. Willcox of Cornell. 
Pres. Luther of Trinity, Pres. Seager of 
Columbia, and Mr. Townsend Scudder 
of New York were the judges at New 
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Haven. Judge A. P. Stone, ’93, coached 
both teams. 

H. M. Potter, ’10, won the Coolidge 
prize for the best work done in the trials. 

The affairs of the various debating or- 
ganizations have always been in a state 
of uncertainty, often in a state of chaos. 
The debating interests have at last 
trained their keen minds on their own 
disordered condition, and have evolved 
the Council of Federated Clubs. The 
object of the new federation “shall be to 
federate and stimulate the intellectual 
activities of its component clubs, and to 
provide an open forum for the discussion 
of common topi¢s.”” Civic organizations, 
such as the political clubs, are also quali- 
fied for membership. Under the articles 
of agreement the following officers were 
elected: Pres., R. H. Smith, 10, sec.- 
treas., T. M. Gregory, ’10, exec. com., G. 
L. Harding, °10, W. Lippmann, ’10, 
K. R. Macgowan, ’11. 

The Freshman Debating Club had a 
successful season, ending by defeating 
the Yale Freshmen on the question, 
“Resolved, that the United States 
should adopt a system of ship subsidies, 
other than our present mail subsidies, 
for the encouragement of our merchant 
marine.” The Harvard team, composed 
of S. M. Seymour, ’13, A. A. Berle, Jr., 
"18, and H. B. Gill, took the negative. 
The judges were Prof. C. T. Terry of 
Columbia, Prof. Garrett Droppers of 
Williams, and Prof. L. T. Grosvenor 
of Amherst. 

In the annual elections for the Union 
on April 8 the following officers were 
elected: Pres., Major Henry L. Higgin- 
son, [55]; vice-pres., E. Harding, ’11, 
Boston; sec., R. B. Wigglesworth, ’12, 
Milton; governing board: Graduate 
Schools — F. H. Burr, 1L. (2L.), Bos- 
ton; J. E. Waid, ’10 (1L.), Oak Park, III. 
Undergraduates — H. Jaques, Jr., ’11, 
Chestnut Hill; P. D. Smith, ’11, Chi- 
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cago, Ill.; R. C. Foster, ’11, Charles 
River Village; R. T. Fisher, ’12, Dor- 
chester; library committee, C. T. Cope- 
land, *82, W. R. Castle, Jr., ’00, A. 
Gregg, ’11, Colorado Springs, Col.; H. 
Hagedorn, ’07, Prof. J. H. Gardiner, ’85, 
R. W. Williams, ’12, Baltimore ; W. C. 
Lane, ’81. 

Excerpts from the reports of the vice- 
president and the Library Committee 
give a fair idea of the organized activities 
for which the Union provides a meeting- 
place. 

“The membership figures for this year 
as compared with last year are as fol- 
lows: 


1908-09. 1909-10, 

Active, 2094 2034 
Associate, 525 515 
Non-resident, 355 299 
Student life, 66 70 
Graduate life, 1091 1105 
4131 4023 


“Since the first of last April there have 
been 34 Union entertainments. Nine of 
these were lectures on professions, de- 
livered by the following men: Hon. C. J. 
Bonaparte, 71, Hon. Gifford Pinchot, 
President Eliot, Mr. H. A. Garfield, Mr. 
W. M. E. Perkins, 07, Mr. Howard 
Elliott, ’81, Dr. R.C. Cabot, 89, Rev. En- 
dicott Peabody, h 04, LL.M., D.D., and 
Mr. W. B. Parsons, all of which were 
very successful. The seven lectures and 
readings, which Mr. Copeland has very 
kindly given, have been even more popu- 
lar than in former years. Five pop- 
nights, three given by the Pierian So- 
dality and two by the Musical Clubs, 
were greatly appreciated and never 
failed to attract a large audience. The 
other entertainments were lectures 
given by well-known men on a great 
variety of subjects. 

“Tn addition to these entertainments, 
there have been an exceptional number 
of class smokers and beer-nights. The 
Faculty Reception, the Reception for 
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New Students, and the Junior Dance 
were all held in the Union. It is hoped 
that the success they had this year will 
bring about their regular return in the 
future. Sir Ernest Shackleton, after a 
luncheon given to him in the Union by 
the Travelers’ Club, spoke in the Living 
Room to about a thousand members of 
the University. 

“The rooms upstairs for club meet- 
ings, small dinners, and minor entertain- 
ments have been constantly in use. 
There have been 40 clubs using these 
rooms, in spite of the fact that the regu- 
lation requiring 80 per cent. to be mem- 
bers of the Union has been strictly en- 
forced.” 

‘The Library Committee of the Harv- 
ard Union reports for the year 1909-10 
that the amount expended for books and 
periodicals during the last financial year, 
August 1, 1908, to July 31, 1909, was 
$913.14. Since that date a little more 
than $700 has been spent for the same 
purposes up fo the first of April, 1910. 
The total expended from 1901 to Aug- 
ust, 1909, for books has been a little over 
$15,000. The library now contains 
10,383 volumes, 526 having been added 
since April 1, 1909. 

“The Committee regrets to state that 
76 volumes have disappeared from the 
library during the last year, and have 
not so far been returned. About the 
same number were lost during the previ- 
ous year. 

“Gifts of 181 volumes have been re- 
ceived. Of this number, 101 came from 
Major Henry L. Higginson, [55], who 
was so good as to send us new sets of 
Kipling, Dickens, Poe, Stevenson, Reade, 
Fielding, Bronté, Cooper, and Dumas. 

The other 80 volumes were received 
from 49 different donors, most of them 
graduates of the University and authors 
of the books which they gave.” 
The Senior Class notices have filled the 
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usual space every day in the Crimson. 
Early in February began the manifestoes 
— Caps and Gowns, Payment for Caps 
and Gowns, Designs for Class Day Tick- 
ets Due, Words for Baccalaureate 
Hymn Late, Subscriptions to Class 
Fund, Delay in having Pictures taken, 
Class Lives Delay — in short, all evi- 
dences that 1910 is preparing for their 
last appearance. On March 8 a Class 
Pop Night was held in the Union and 
three weeks later came another success- 
ful party which was called the County 
Fair. The Dining-Room of the Union 
was lined with side-shows, African Dodg- 
ers, and other pastimes. On April 30 
a meeting of the Class was held to pass 
resolutions on the death of G. K. Mun- 
roe, °10, who died from complications 
arising from a mastoid operation. 

The Junior Dance, held Feb. 18, in the 
Living Room of the Union, was unusu- 
ally successful. Informal dancing began 
shortly after 8.30 o’clock, and the regu- 
lar dancing lasted from 9 to 4 o'clock. 
In all 450 persons were present for at 
least a large part of the evening. The 
most important activity of the Class dur- 
ing the spring quarter has been the new 
arrangement which they will enjoy in 
regard to rooming in the Yard next year. 
This year the assignment of rooms was 
by lot, preference being given to the 
larger units, — up to 14 men. The differ- 
ence from the old system is that this year 
groups of congenial men have been as- 
signed rooms en bloc instead of split up 
into groups of two. This plan, promising 
increased congeniality and pleasure from 
Yard rooms, commended itself so much 
to the Class that Stoughton, Hollis, and 
Holworthy were immediately taken up, 
and the north and middle entry of 
Thayer filled by the surplus applicants. 
There still remains the problem of get- 
ting decent plumbing for these Senior 
dormitories. During the spring the Class 
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has held several “Schandegaff Nights” 
— Schandegaff being a mixture of beer 
and ginger ale. The impromptu enter- 
tainments given by members of the 
Class, and the great informality of these 
occasions made them quite popular. 

The Sophomores followed the plan of 
splitting up the class into four sections 
so that the class dinners could be smaller, 
more informal and more pleasant. Pres. 
Lowell, Dean Hurlbut, and various mem- 
bers of the class spoke at the different 
dinners. Pres. Lowell spoke on the new 
spirit of codperation which has arisen of 
late years between the student body and 
the Faculty. In the matter of Freshman 
dormitories especially, he said the Fac- 
ulty needs the codperation of the stu- 
dents. These dormitories are a new de- 
velopment and are intended to bridge 
the gap between the regular routine of 
boarding-school and the more unre- 
strained life of the college. To ordinary 
incoming Freshmen, the change is too 
sudden, and many lose their bearings 
until their Junior or Senior years. He 
said that another great advantage in 
this system is the fact that he will see 
a large number of men at close range and 
will have the opportunity to pick out 
those whom he wishes to know without 
being obliged to rub too closely against 
those for whom he has no sympathy. It 
would also have the effect of shortening 
the time taken in developing the Fresh- 
man into the man, by giving him the 
chance to mix with a great number of his 
kind. By throwing every one together 
the new system will give the shy, diffi- 
dent men a much better chance to come 
in contact with University life. 

On March 10 the Freshman Dinner 
was held at the American House. The 
evening started with speeches on “‘The 
Class,” by R. P. Lewis; ‘‘ Football,” by 
P. L. Wendell; ‘‘Baseball,” by S. M. 
Felton; “Track,” by H. P. Lawless; 
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“Crew,” by D. H. Park; “The Dinner,” 
by S. Nichols; “Finances,” by G. H. 
Roosevelt; ‘“‘Debating,””’ by P. J. 
Stearns; “‘Future Reunions,” by D. C. 
Parmenter. The toastmaster was F. H. 
Clark. 

Of the misconduct of the Class the 
Crimson said: “‘ Reports of the Freshman 
class dinner on Thursday evening indi- 
cate that 1913 has started its career in 
the way which was the fashion five or 
six years ago. Hazing and class rushes 
have gone; uproarious Freshman din- 
ners are still with us. Those irresponsi- 
ble, foolish members of 1913, who by 
their unseemly behavior brought shame 
on their class and their College, have 
spoiled a good record carefully estab- 
lished by preceding classes. They have 
made of no avail the labors of their class 
officers and committees, for a class din- 
ner which has to be stopped by the police 
is far worse than none at all. The failure 
of 1913 to hold an orderly dinner is a 
strong argument for the ending of the 
Freshman dinner custom. Yet it is not 
possible that the good sense of this or of 
any other class can approve drunken 
behavior in a public place. Such conduct 
is almost always confined to a small 
number, yet the blame falls on the class 
as a whole. By the carelessness of a few 
members, the class, and especially the 
officers who showed themselves incap- 
able of exercising control, have incurred 
the displeasure of the University.” 

This editorial was answered by the 
dinner committee, who pointed out the 
fact that the misconduct was restricted 
to a single table of men. In an editorial 
which caused widespread comment 
among the undergraduates the Crimson 
answered this communication: 

“The communication from the officers 
of the Freshman Class published in this 
issue of the Crimson transfers the re- 
sponsibility for the disgraceful disorders 
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at the recent 1913 class dinner from 
the class as a whole to a small body of 
men. These men, according to the re- 
port of the proprietor of the American 
House, were intoxicated when they ar- 
rived at the dinner; and after assem- 
bling at their table they began the dis- 
turbance, in which they took the leading 
part. It appears that most of these men 
were members of a single Freshman or- 
ganization, the Polo Club. It is mani- 
festly unfair that the class should bear 
the blame for an exhibition of vulgarity 
actually occasioned by a small number 
of distinctly non-representative men; 
and in view of the publicity which has 
unfortunately attended the incident, it is 
important that the responsibility and at- 
tendant disgrace should be placed where 
they properly belong.” 

The annual spring concert of the Pier- 
ian Sodality was given in Sanders on 
April 18. The program was: 


Gluck. — Overture: ‘‘ Iphigenia in Aulis.” 

Schubert. —Symphony in B-Minor (unfinished). 
I. Allegro, moderato. II. Andante con moto. 

Pianoforte solos. —I. Brahms: Ballade in G- 
minor. II. Max ee: ‘“*Aus Meinem Tage- 
buch,’’ number 3 and number 4. 

Armas Jaernefelt. — ‘* Berceuse.” 

C. B. Roepper, ’10. — Scherzo. 

The concert was far above the usual 
standard —-in regard for shading, in 
precision of attack and in the euphony 
between the different parts of the or- 
chestra. Three pianoforte solos per- 
formed by A. L. Moeldner, °13, and a 
clever scherzo composed by C. B. Roep- 
per, °10, attracted considerable atten- 
tion. 

The Musical Clubs have the following 
schedule this spring: March 15, Arling- 
ton Boat Club, Arlington; March 24, 
Pop Night in the Union; April 1, Town 
Hall, Lawrence; April 30, Academy of 
Music, Northampton; May 19, Pop 
Night in the Union; May 27, Joint con- 
cert with Cornell, Jordan Hall, Boston; 
June 23, Class Day week concert. 
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At a meeting of the Student Council 
Feb. 16, the officers for the spring term 
were elected as follows: Pres., G. P. Gard- 
ner, °10, of Boston; vice-pres., J. E. 
Waid, °10, of St. Louis, Mo.; sec.-treas., 
W. B. Parsons, Jr., ’10, of New York 
City. 

There have been five additional Phi 
Beta Kappa members elected, — men 
who, though they have not qualified as 
regular candidates for admission to the 
society, have attained distinguished ex- 
cellence in scholarship and'shown marked 
ability in other intellectual interests. 
The following names are not arranged in 
order of election or rank of scholarship: 
Felix Cole, ’10, Washington, D. C.; 
William Bullard Durant, Jr., 710, Cam- 
bridge; Silas Stanley Kent, ’10, Caze- 
novia, N. Y.; Clarence Cook Little, ’10, 
Brookline; Haniel Clark Long, 10, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

The second vote taken on the question 
of smoking in Memorial Hall after 6.30 
in the evening, showed 410 votes in fav- 
or, 124 opposed, and 69 indifferent. 
Since the first week in March, smoking 
has been allowed — with all its pleasures 
and no disadvantages, for the hall is so 
high that the air never becomes at all 
heavy with smoke. 

The Lloyd McKim Garrison Prize was 
won this year by H. T. Pulsifer, ’11, of 
New York City, his subject being “The 
Conquest of the Air.” 

At the annual elections of the Advo- 
cate, C. P. Aiken, ’11, of Cambridge, 
was elected president, J. M. Moore, ’11, 
of Detroit, Mich., secretary, and S. C. 
Simons, ’11, of Pasadena, Cal., business 
manager. L. E. Drew, ’11, of Cambridge, 
and J. Heard, 12, of Boston, were elected 
business editors. 

The Illustrated has elected the follow- 
ing officers for next year: Pres., R. A. 
Morton, 711, of Brooklyn, N. Y.; man- 
aging editor, G. C. Henderson, ’12, of 
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Monadnock, N. H.; sec., C. C. Lee, 
"12, of Philadelphia, Pa.; business man- 
ager, J. P. Morgan, ’11, of Chestnut Hill; 
assistant business manager, P. H. Bun- 
ker, ’11, of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The Monthly has elected W. Lipp- 
mann, 710, of New York City, and P. 
Suedeker, ’11, of Hempstead, N. Y., as 
regular editors; as business editors, W. 
Sammons, ’11, of Seoul, Korea, and E. 
D. Smith, ’138, of Chicago. The officers 
for the following year are: Pres., J. S. 
Miller, Jr., 11, of Chicago; sec., P. Ma- 
riett, ’11, of Springfield, Vt.; business 
manager, W. Sammons, 711, of Seoul, 
Korea. 

The Aeronautical Society has been in- 
corporated under the laws of Massa- 
chusetts and has also become officially 
affiliated with the Aero Club of America. 
The society is progressing rapidly on its 
aeroplane “Harvard I.” — The editors 
of the Crimson have given $500 to the 
University Library for the purchase of 
text books and books of reference in 
large lecture courses. The gift was made 
in memory of their late president, Fab- 
ian Fall, °10.—G. D. Pirnie, ’11, has 
been elected president of the University 
Glee Club, to succeed W. K. Earle, 1L., 
resigned. Alan Gregg, ’11. 


ATHLETICS. 


Rowing. 

On Feb. 14 the first regular work be- 
gan for both University and Freshman 
squads. The stern four of the ’Varsity 
seemed likely to remain as it was in the 
fall, but the bow fo r was unsettled. 
The temporary order was: Stroke, 
Newton; 7, Waid; 6, Cutter; 5, Bacon; 
4, Withington; 3, Hooper; 2, Sargent; 
bow, Balch; cox., King. A little more 
than a month later the annual race 
between the three crews resulted in a 
victory for the University crew — three 
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lengths over the third crew and six 
lengths over the second. All three boats 
left the starting-line at a rather high 
stroke, the third seven lengths ahead of 
the second, and the second four lengths 
ahead of the University eight. The 
University crew did not prove to be at 
all remarkable. The men lacked the 
leg drive at the finish and the boat did 
not run well between strokes. Nor did 
the ’Varsity show any promising devel- 
opments in their race with the Fresh- 
men on April 7. Their slide work was 
still very poor—in fact they won 
largely by sheer strength. The victory 
over the Naval Academy on April 21, 
however, was much more encouraging. 
The race was rowed on a two-mile 
straightaway course at a lower stroke; 
but using their weight and body swing 
better than did Annapolis the Univer- 
sity crew finished in splendid form with 
two lengths of open water. The order 
of the crew was as follows: Stroke, 
Cutter; 7, Waid; 6, Newton; 5, Bacon; 
4, Hooper; 3, Balch; 2, Sargent; bow, 
Whitney; cox., King. The crew resumed 
practice a week after the race, with 
L. Withington at 4 in place of Hooper. 
Withington has been kept out by spring 
football practice, but he will be avail- 
able for the rest of the season. With 
this exception it is likely that the per- 
sonnel of the crew will remain unchanged 
until after the Cornell race. 

The Freshman crew this year is un- 
usually good. In a race over a seven- 
eighths mile course on April 11, the 
University had a lead of only one length 
at the finish, though of course such a 
short race is not a test of endurance. 
Two weeks later the Freshmen raced 
the second crew and were bow to bow 
until within 15 strokes of the finish, 
when bow on the 1913 boat caught a 
crab. A. M. Goodale, ’13, is stroke and 
captain of the Freshman Eight. 
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The work of the class crews has pro- 
gressed but slowly. The Juniors seem 
to be superior in power and form to 
both Seniors and Sophomores. The 
second Juniors lost to the Technology 
eight in a one-mile race on May 6, by 
five lengths. The rowing of the crews 
was not first class, as this is the first 
year Technology has had a crew and the 
second Juniors have been hindered by 
continual uncertainty in their order. 


Baseball, 


Under the heading of baseball fall the 
accounts of the University team, the 
Freshman team, and, most important 
of all, the Leiter Cup games. The sec- 
ond cut in the University squad left 35 
men as candidates. Not until March 17 
did the team practice on the University 
diamond and the progress was more 
marked from this time until the first 
game, with the Boston American team, 
April 12. In this, all of the new men 
were fairly efficient. R. S. Potter, ’12, 
and A. J. Kelly, ’12, made two hits 
each, J. Carr, ’11, at short stop had 
eight chances and made but one error, 
and W. Young, ’12, caught well. The 
batting order of the University team 
was as follows: Lanigan, 3b., McLaugh- 
lin, 1b., Potter, 2b., Minot, r.f., Aron- 
son, c.f., Kelly, l.f., Carr, s.s., Young, c., 
Hicks, p. 

The spring vacation was occupied by 
the Southern trip, in which the fortunes 
of the team were divided — it defeated 
Virginia, 1-0, and lost to Georgetown, 
6 to 5. The team arrived at Charlottes- 
ville, Va., on Sunday, April 17. On 
April 21, Hicks’s pitching and that of 
Brown of Virginia were very evenly 
matched. In the 14th inning, however, 
the University finally scored and then 
managed to keep Virginia from tieing. 
The game with Georgetown on April 23, 
was an example of a lead taken early in 
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the game which the University was un- 
able to overcome. 

The Williams game, on April 28, a 
ten-inning contest between the pitchers, 
was finally decided 2-1 in favor of Har- 
vard by a weakening in the Williams 
pitching and one wild throw at a critical 
moment. Errors and poor hitting were 
responsible for the defeat by Tufts on 
May 1. The University team was 
clearly outplayed in all departments of 
the game, especially in hitting. Martin, 
striking out 15 men and allowing but 
two hits, pitched a masterly game for 
Tufts, as compared with Ernst’s four 
strike-outs and allowing eight hits. 
Ernst made a much better showing four 
days later in the game with Virginia, 
when he held his opponents down to 
three hits. Darkness and rain put a 
stop to the game in the tenth inning; 
score 1 to 1. Holy Cross defeated the 
University team 2 to 1 in a well-played 
game in Worcester, May 7. A batting 
rally in the ninth inning gave Holy 
Cross the necessary run. 

The record thus far does not suggest 
that the team will be exceptionally 
brilliant this year. At the time of going 
to press there remain many departments 
of the game which will require great 
improvement before the final contests 
of the season can be approached with 
confidence. 

The Freshman team has been seriously 
weakened by the ineligibility of several 
men on account of the general wave of 
probation which seems to have sub- 
merged the athletic tenth of 1918. The 
Freshmen are not strong in any par- 
ticular. 

Their schedule, with scores, follows: 

- 1913, 6; Dorchester High, 5. 

. 1913, 0; Cambridge Latin, 6. 
30. 1913, 1; Waltham High, 0. 

. 1913, 8; Groton, 4. 

. 1913, 1; Andover, 3. 


7. 1913, 5; St. Mark’s, 2. 
11. 1913, 5; Everett High, 6. 
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In the Everett game the line-up was 
as follows: Booth, c.f., Coon, I.f., Tomes, 
8b., Lowrey, s.s., Watson, 1b., Holbrook, 
2 b., Blair, r.f., Gorham, c., Bird, p., 
Bartholf, p. 

The Leiter Cup series has proved as 
popular as in former years. There were 
25 teams entered — which were reduced 
by means of two preliminary rounds to 
nine teams, which are to play a round 
robin for the championship. These 
teams are the Armor Plates, Bush 
Leaguers, Home Runners, Midnight 
Sons, Moulin Rouges, Nine Muses, 
Prickly Heats, Shamrocks, and Squabs. 


Crack. 


During the spring term the regular 
schedule of track meets has been fol- 
lowed out, viz.: 

March 14. Novice track carnival. 

April 14. Handicap games. 

April 30. Class games. 

May ‘5. Consolation meet. 

In the Carnival the most exciting 
event was the Inter-dormitory Relay, 
which was won by the Russell team 
composed of F. S. Blanchard, ’10, J. H. 
Storer, 11, F. F. Field, ’11, and F. D. 
Everett, ’11. The 40-yards dash was 
won in 4 4-5 seconds by F. S. Blanch- 
ard, 710. P. Newton, ’11, won the one- 
mile run; time, 5 m., 4 s. The high 
jump was won at 5 ft., 5 in., by F. R. 
Brown, ’13. The Inter-paper Race was 
a hard-fought contest — the laurels fin- 
ally being gained by the Lampoon, with 
the Crimson a close second. 

The performances at the Handicap 
games, in spite of a strong wind, were 
distinctly encouraging both as regards 
times and new material brought out. 
The 880 yds. and the two-mile were the 
most interesting of the track events. 
In the former S. H. Bowles, ’12, with a 
60 yds. handicap, did not allow himself 
to be passed by any of the scratch men, 











though G. W. Ryley, 710, H. J. Guild, 

12, and F. D. Everett, ’11, pressed him 
close. W. A. Perkins, 12, with 100 yds. 
handicap, won the two-mile. H. Y. 
Masten, °10, was second, and W. F. 
Ryan, ’11, third. In the field events the 
broad jump of 22 feet, 7 1-2 inches, by 
G. N. Phillips, ’13, was the best per- 
formance. 

The Seniors won the Class games on 
April 30, with a total of 59 1-3 points. 
The Juniors were second with 42, fol- 
lowed by the Sophomores with 15 2-3 
points. G. P. Gardner, Jr., ’10, was the 
largest point-winner, making 10 points 
for his class. Gardner won the low 
hurdles in 25 1-5 s. The most closely 
contested race of. the afternoon was the 
440-yds. dash won in 52 2-5 s. by H. W. 
Kelley, ’11. Under the existing condi- 
tions the best time was made in the mile 
by H. Jaques, Jr., ’11, who won in 4 m., 
33 3-5 s. By winning the 220-yds. dash 
L. Watson, ’10, gains possession of the 
Lathrop Cup, offered by L. P. Dodge, 
’08, for one year. In the field events 
the performances of Capt. C. C. Little, 
°10, and S. C. Lawrence, 710, were cred- 
itable. The broad jump was won by 
Little with a jump of 21 ft. 11 in. Law- 
rence won the high jump with a jump 
of 5 ft. 10 in., and tied for first place in 
the pole-vault at 11 ft. 

On May 5 were held the annual con- 
solation games. The times were slow 
because of a soggy track, yet there were 
a few events which showed promising 
material. D. B. Adams, 712, won the 
quarter-mile in 54 2-5 s., and good time 
was also made in the 220 yds. dash by 
R. S. Tobey, ’12, time, 24 s. 

Apart from the intramural games, 
there have been several outside athletic 
meets in which Harvard men have par- 
ticipated. The Boston Athletic Asso- 
ciation Meet on Feb. 12 contained a 
large number of Harvard entries. The 
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three Harvard relay teams were victo- 
rious, and the 780-yard team set a new 
record for the distance, the time being 
7m. 11 2-5 s., as against the old record 
of 7 m. 18 8-5 s., made by Yale in 1905. 
This is the first time that the University 
team has ever defeated Yale in a race 
of this distance. The Harvard team ran 
in the following order: H. Guild, ’10, 
G. W. Ryley, 710, W. H. Fernald, 712, 
H. Jaques, Jr., "11. In the race with 
Cornell the time, 3 m. 8 4-5 s., was ex- 
ceptionally fast, being within 2-5 of a 
second of the record made by the Har- 
vard team in 1904. R. C. Foster, ’11, 
D. P. Ranney, ’12, F. M. de Selding, 
710, and E. K. Merrihew, 710, composed 
the team against Cornell. The Harvard- 
Yale Freshman race was won by Har- 
vard 1913 (R. G. Huling, R. P. Lewis, 
H. M. Warren, H. P. Lawless); second, 
Yale 1913 (R. Hendrickson, R. W. 
Baker, R. F. Decker, F. E. Brigham). 
Time, 3 m. 12 2-5 s. 

At the New York Athletic Club In- 
door Meet in March J. P. Long, ’11, 
with a handicap of 6 ft., won the 70-yds. 
hurdle race in 9 1-5 s., and S. C. Law- 
rence, 710, won the high jump with an 
actual jump of 6 ft. Two firsts, three 
seconds and three thirds at the 8th 
Company Coast Artillery Corps Meet, 
fell tomen on the University Track Team. 
The actual strength of the University 
team was not really known until the 
Dartmouth Meet. The score was 91 5-6 
to 25 1-6, only 1-6 of a point of difference 
from that of last year. The University 
team scored more points than had been 
expected, a fact due partly to Harvard’s 
latent strength, but more because of 
Dartmouth’s weakness. Dartmouth won 
only two first places, the 880-yd. run and 
the high jump, 3 1-2 second places and 
4 1-6 third places. The University team, 
though it won both the sprints, showed 
in the times of these events the great 
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weakness which the loss of R. C. Foster, 
*11, has caused. Foster pulled a tendon 
in practice some two weeks before the 
meet and it is probable that he is dis- 
abled for the rest of the season. Baxter’s 
winning of the 880 yds. for Dartmouth 
was a surprise, as it had been conceded 
to G. W. Ryley, ’10. With the exception 
of the pole-vault the performances were 
very encouraging, the best of the day 
being the high jump, won by E. R. 
Palmer of Dartmouth, 6 ft. 1-2 in. 


100-yard dash, one heat. Won by L. H. Thayer, 
710; second, J. Tyler, 10; third, J. 8. Russell 
(D.). Time, 10 3-5 s. 

220-yard dash, one heat. Won by L. H. Thayer, 
710; second, L. Watson, ’10; third, J. 8. Russell 
(D.). Time 23 s. 

440-yard dash. Won by 8. C. Simons, °11 ; sec- 
ond, H. W. Kelley, ’11; third, F. M. de Selding, 
10. Time, 51 3-5 s. 

880-yard run. Won by C. P. Baxter (D.); sec- 
ond, G. W. Ryley, 10; third, R. Warren, °10. 
Time, 1m. 59 3-5 8. 

One mile run. Won by H. Jaques, Jr., 11; 
second, J. W. Noyes (D.); third, W. H. Fernald, 
712, Time, 4m. 28 s. 

Two-mile run. Won by W. F. Ryan, 11; sec- 
ond, P. R. Withington, 12; third, E. L. Viets, 
11. Time, 10m. 3 8. 

120-yard hurdles. First heat won by J K. 
Lewis, ’11; second, G. P. Gardner, Jr., '10. No 
time. Second heat won by J. P. Long, ’11; sec- 
ond, H. B. Seaver(D.). Time, 163-58. Final heat 
won by J. K. Lewis, ’11; second, J P. Long, ’11; 
third, G. P. Gardner, Jr., 10. Time, 16 1-5 8. 

220-yard hurdles. First heat tie between G. P. 
Gardner, Jr., 10, and J. K. Lewis, 11. Time, 27 
1-58. Second heat won by J. P. Long, ’11; second, 
H. H. Heath, 11. Time, 263-58. Final heat won 
by G. P. Gardner, Jr., ’10; second, J. K. Lewis, 
11; third, H. H. Heath, ’11. Time, 25 2-5 s. 

16-pound shot-put. Won by C. C. Little, °10, 

distance, 43 ft. 7 in. ; second, H. L. Goddard, 
10, distance, 41 ft. 3 in.; third, L. E. Lovejoy 
(D.), distance, 38 ft. 9 1-4 in. 
, High jump. Won by E. R. Palmer (D.), 
height, 6 ft. 1 1-2 in.; second, 8. C. Lawrence, 
10, height, 6 ft.!1-2 in. ; third, tie between J. B. 
Thomas (D.), A. D. Barker, 11, W. A. Dennis, 
11, S. A. Reed, ’11, P. 8. Smith, ’11, and J. 
Wheelwright, °10. 

Broad jump. Won by C. C. Little, °10, dis- 
tance, 22 ft. 6in.; second, J. B. Thomas (D.), 
distance, 21 ft. 9 1-4 in. ; third, W. P. Dilling- 
ham, ’11, distance, 21 ft. 6 in. 

16-pound hammer throw. Won by B. D. 
Hodges, ’11, distance, 131 ft. 3 in.; second, W. 
W. Marden (D.), distance, 127 ft. ; third, H. E. 
Marden (D.), distance, 126 ft. 10 1-2 in. 

Pole-vault. Won by 8. C. Lawrence, ’10, 
height, 11 ft. 6 in.; second, tie between O. E. 
Holdman (D.), G. H. Jenks (D.), E. L. Parker, 
10, and L. C. Torrey, ’12, height, 11 ft. 


H. P. Lawless, ’13, of Cambridge has 
been elected captain of the Freshman 
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track team. In the Exeter Meet, 1913 
was defeated by a score of 82 to 26. The 
Freshmen did not show up as well as 
was expected, the mile run being the 
only event in which they secured a first. 
In the Andover meet a week later on 
May 7 the Freshman won by a score of 
57 to 51. Although the track was in 
poor condition there were some credit- 
able performances. The time made by 
Lawless in the mile-run, 4 m. 29 2-5 s., 
was exceedingly good. 


Dockep. 


The last game of the season, that 
against Yale, resulted in a victory for 
the University team by a score of 3-0. 
This victory finally fixes Harvard in 
second place in the intercollegiate league 
standing, being the only team, with the 
exception of Princeton, which has lost 
but one game. Princeton, having won 
all five games, is the championship team 
for the present season. 

The game resolved itself into a fight 
between the Harvard forwards and the 
opposing defense, broken occasionally 
by a brilliant individual dash for the 
Harvard goal by Heron or Lautrel. To 
Foster and Huntington of the Univers- 
ity team belong the chief credit for their 
remarkable playing. 

The summary follows: 

Yale. 

r.e., Lautrel 
r.c., Heron 
l.c., Martin 
l.e., Merritt 
¢.p., Johnson 
Huntington, p. p., Swenson 
Chadwick, g. g-, Williams 

Score: Harvard, 3; Yale, 0. Goals: Hicks, 3. 
Referee, W. Russell, Hockey Club of New York. 
Assistant Referee, H. Drakeley, Crescent Ath- 
letic Club. Timekeeper, E. Gordon, Wanderers, 


W. J. Croker, Wanderers. Time, 20-minute 
halves. 


Harvard. 
Gardner, Leslie, 1.e. 
Hicks, l.c. 
Morgan, r.c. 
Hornblower, Wigglesworth, r.e. 
Foster, c.p. 


The following fifteen men who have 
played in an intercollegiate hockey game 
have been awarded their University 
hockey insignia: R. M. Blackall, ’12, of 








Cambridge; G. G. Browne, ’10, of Los 
Angeles, Cal.; O. M. Chadwick, 711, of 
Lowell; D. F. Cutler, ’11, of Brookline; 
R. F. Duncan, 712, of Clinton; N. H. 
Foster, ’11, of Boston; G. P. Gardner, 
Jr., 710, of Boston; R. Haydock, ’10, of 
Germantown, Pa.; S. T. Hicks, 710, 
of Arlington; R. Hornblower, ’11, of 
Arlington; F. D. Huntington, ’12, 
of Leicester; H. C. Leslie, ’11, of Mil- 
ton; W. F. Morgan, Jr., 10, of Short 
Hills, N. J.; S. B. Smart, 712, of Newton 
Highlands; and R. B. Wigglesworth, 
12, of Milton. 

As the University team did not win 
the championship, the insignia will be 
a red “H” with crossed sticks on a 
black sweater. R. Hornblower, ’11, of 
Arlington has been elected captain of 
the University team for next year. 

In the final game of the scrub series 
the Seven Sutherland Sisters won the 
championship by defeating the Stars 
and Stripes, 2 to 0. The Sisters have 
been presented with cups by the Hockey 
Management. 


Lacrosse, 


Several divisions of Lacrosse are made, 
the University team, the Inter-class 
games, and the Freshman team. Har- 
vard was not very successful in the 
early part of the season. In its Southern 
trip during the recess, the University 
team lost 3 games out of 4. But consid- 
ering the number of new men, who 
lacked practice in stick work, the team 
did fairly well. 

The first game was lost to Johns Hop- 
kins University on April 16; score, 6 to 8. 
April 20, at Annapolis, Harvard defeated 
the Navy in a very closely contested 
game; score 1 to 0. Smith made the 
only goal. The result of this game was 
a surprise, as Annapolis had previously 
defeated both Johns Hopkins and Mt. 
Washington. On April 21 the University 
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team lost to Swarthmore, by 11 to 7. 
On April 21 the team played Stevens on 
Stevens Field, Hoboken, losing by a 
score of 2 to 4. The Harvard line-up for 
the games was as follows: Brightman, g.; 
Hale, p.; Leavitt, c.p.; E. Morgan, 1d.; 
Fitts, 2d.; Nash, $d.; Alexander, c.; 
Gustafson and Munro, 3a.; Blackett, 
2a.; Smith, la.; J. P. Morgan, o.h.; 
Shaw, i.h. 

On May 1 the University team was 
victorious over Springfield Training 
School, by 9 to 3. Further improvement 
in team play and in stick work character- 
ized the game with Hobart the next 
week. Hobart was defeated by the un- 
expectedly large score of 8 to 0. If the 
team continues to improve at this rate 
it is likely to win the championship. 

In the class series the Seniors became 
champions by defeating the Sophomores 
in a hard game. There were two extra 
periods necessary. In the second extra 
period, Smith for the Seniors scored on 
a pass from Alexander, thus putting the 
score at 4 to 3 in favor of 1910. 

The Freshman schedule thus far, with 
scores, has been: 

April 7. Harvard, 1913, 4; Rindge M. T. 8., 0. 
hi, et 1913,7; * alae 
May 2. “ 1913, 5; = ad 1. 


Thus having proved their superiority 
to Rindge the Freshmen might try some- 
thing more exciting. 


Soccer, 


Association Football has been very 
popular this year. The team has been 
fairly successful thus far and the men 
enjoy the game more as an amusement 
than as a grim test of ability. The sched- 
ule follows: 


March 5. Harvard, 3; Pawtucket, 5. 
12. “ 3; Ivernia 8S. 8., 2. 


18. ay 0; Columbia, 2. 

21. “ 0; Haverford, 4. 

27. " 0; Wood Mill, 3. 
April 3. “ 3; Yale, 0. 

4 « 8; Cornell, 0. 


10. “ 0; Springfield, 4. 
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The playing of Chadwick, Leland, and 
Cushing has been unusually good. Sea- 
mans played very well in the Yale game; 
he has been elected captain of the team 
for next ycar. 


Shooting. 


The traps were opened on March 13, 
and on March 19 the first match was 
held with the Pale Face team at Well- 
ington. Harvard lost, 448 to 407. C. L. 
Hauthaway was high man on the Uni- 
versity team with a score of 88. Another 
close match was held with the B. A. A. 
team on March 26, which resulted in a 
victory for Harvard, 413 to 401. The 
best score of the season thus far was 
made in a match with the Watertown 
Gun Club, when the Harvard total score 
was 452 to 472 for Watertown. C. L. 
Hauthaway, °10, and S. Mixter, 12, 
were tied for the highest score on the 
University team. In the Princeton 
shoot on April 9 the University team 
tied twice with their opponents and 
finally won on the second shoot-off with 
45 out of a possible 50. The Harvard 
team was composed of Morse, Hauth- 
away, Higginson, Heard and Mixter. 
On May 7 Dartmouth was defeated by 
a score of 204 to 168. 


Football. 


The work on football began with a 
scrimmage on April 7. The announce- 
ment of Haughton as a coach for the 
next three years was made on April 11 
and it was received with great satisfac 
tion by the undergraduates. Spring 
practice at once became more energetic. 
Falling on the ball, starting, passing and 
tackling the dummy received especial 
attention. The second week was de- 
voted to breaking through the line and 
short scrimmages with simple forma- 
tions. Football according to the new 
rules was the subject for the third and 
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last week of practice. On the last day 
of spring practice a short scrimmage of 
20 minutes was held in which the red 
team defeated the black team by 16 to 6. 
Three of the four touchdowns were made 
by intercepting forward passes over the 
centre of the line and making long runs 
for touchdowns. The fourth was the 
result of a plunge through centre by 
Wigglesworth from the l-yard line. The 
line-up: 
Red Team. 


Jenckes, l.e. 
Smith, Hann, 1.t. 


Black Team. 
r.e., Tobey 
r.t., Caunt, Withington 
r.g-, Woodward 
c., Amory 
Lg., Wulsin 
1.t, Paessler 
l.e., Eager, Morris 
q-b. Gardner 
r.h.b., Withington, Stebbins 
l.h.b., Jowett 
f.b., E. 8. Blodgett 


Iotes, 


A. Sweetser, "11, of Boston has been 
elected captain of the University Tennis 
Team in place of G. P. Gardner, Jr., ’10, 
resigned. —In the finals of the New 
England fencing championships, H. S. 
Breckenridge, 3 L., won first place in 
dueling swords and foils, and J. A. 
McLaughlin, ’11, secured third place in 
dueling swords. — The Golf Team de- 
feated Fall River 5 to 1 on May 7. — 
The Swimming Team, because of the 
inadequate facilities for practice and 
training in Cambridge and the resultant 
enforced absences for all intercollegiate 
contests and dual meets, has been abol- 
ished by the Athletic Committee. Until 
a tank of adequate size is given the 
University the loss of intercollegiate 
swimming will be felt most keenly. — 
F. Hubbell, ’13, has been appointed 
manager of the Freshman Baseball Team, 
and W. F. Cogswell, ’13, assistant. 
R. Lowell, ’12, has been appointed sec- 
ond assistant manager of the Crew. The 
coach of the Freshman Baseball Team 
is R. W. Hall, 1 L. Alan Gregg, 11. 


Hann, Browne, r.e. 
Wigglesworth, q.b. 
Graustein, 1.h.b. 
Lewis, r.h.b. 
Tryon, f.b. 
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Meetings. — Associated Harvard Clubs. 


Expenses, 1908-09. 


A synopsis of the report of the Graduate Treasurer of Athletics for the year 1908-09 
is compared below with a corresponding synopsis for 1907-08 : 


1908-09 1907-08 
Receipts Expenses Receipts Expenses 
Care of buildings and grounds, $13,514.32 $10,068.50 
General expense account, 1,829.90 11,651.03 2,495.86 9,697.60 
Permanent improvements, 4,548.02 7,107.40 
University Baseball, 23,589.63 13,809.41 20,027.95 12,526.50 
University Boat Club, 3,030.00 14,929.58 3,899.19 12,235.73 
University Football, 78,897.76 31,067.17 82,546.37 19,894.97 
University Track Team, 5,084,59 9,860.72 5,556.97 9,991.13 
Association Football, 195.30 510.15 101.45 101.45 
Basketball, 462.05 1,228.11 1,244.59 1,623.25 
College Nine, : 23.40 105.44 s 99.93 
sing Team, 102.50 177.59 422.35 422.35 
ymnastie Team, 214.03 242.18 12.00 
a Team, 2,138.72 3,149.70 2,477.52 2,059.27 
Lacrosse Team, 635.50 1,592.02 298.25 859.66 
Lawn Tennis Association, 8.25 262.90 162.00 242.45 
Lawn Tennis Courts, 3,112.40 1,924.17 2,924.90 2,105.08 
Newell Boat Club, 790.50 2,305.37 787.00 2,294.76 
Swimming Team, 40.5 59.00 39.50 44.10 
Weld Boat Club, 994.00 3,248.17 965.00 4,033.70 
Freshman Baseball, 837.45 1,480.52 902.41 908.52 
Freshman Basketball, 31.50 85.03 
Freshman Crew, 784.40 2,552.48 748.85 1,960.33 
Freshman Football, 1,299.50 2,412.15 561.84 1,962.14 
Freshman Hockey 239.74 442.7! 162.65 
Freshman Track Team, : 483.65 834.38 681.21 813.61 





Credit balance, 


$124,585.53 $121,819.35 $127,318.44 $101,227.34 
26 


2,766.18 


091. 





$124,585.53 $124,565.53 $127,318.44 $127,318.44 





MEETINGS. 


ASSOCIATED HARVARD CLUBS. 


The following is the program of the 
meetings of the Associated Harvard 
Clubs, at Cleveland, June 10-11. 

Friday, June 10. 

Registration at the Hollenden Hotel. 

10 a.M.— Business Meeting. ” (All 
business meetings in the Hollenden 
Assembly Rooms.) 

Address by President T.W. Slocum. 

Report of Secretary Minot Simons. 

Report of Treasurer P. W. Herrick. 

Report of Committee on Nomination 
of Overseers, Kellogg Fairbank, chair- 
man. 


THE GRADUATES. 





Report of Committee on Relations to 
the University, Dr. C. E. Edson, chair- 
man. 

Report of Committee on Relations 
with Secondary Schools, Carleton 
Sprague, chairman. 

Luncheon at the Tavern Club, Pros- 
pect Ave. and East 36th St. Take any 
Euclid Ave. or Wade Park trolley car. 

Afternoon Session. — President Low- 
ell will explain the tendency of changes 
in the curriculum, and requests a debate 
thereon. 

Ten-minute statements from repre- 
sentatives of each Club, on the subject, 
“What Influences deter Goad Students 
in your Locality from going to Har- 
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vard?” The constituent clubs are re- 
quested to select their speakers for the 
above discussion. At the beginning of 
this session, the meeting will be re- 
quested to limit, by resolution, all 
speeches to ten minutes. 

6.30 p.m. Dinner at the Euclid Club. 
Smoker in the evening. Special Euclid 
Heights cars provided. 


Saturday, June 11. 


10 a.m. — Business Meeting. 

Report of the Committee on Nomina- 
tions. 

Election of Officers. 

Miscellaneous Business. 

12.30.— Luncheon at the Country 
Club. Field sports in the afternoon. 
Automobile transportation provided. 

7.00 p.m. Banquet at the Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Headquarters 

will be at the Hollenden Hotel, Superior 
Ave. and East 6th St. Reserve rooms 
now. It is hoped that every man will 
reach Cleveland on Friday morning. 
The first business meeting will be of 
great importance. With so large a con- 
vention, some men may feel that their 
own attendance at the business meetings 
is not necessary; but the serious purpose 
of the Associated Harvard Clubs can be 
secured only as each man feels his per- 
sonal responsibility to take an active 
part in the business affairs. 


DENTAL ALUMNI. 


The 39th annual meeting and banquet 
of the Harvard Dental Alumni Associa- 
tion will be held,as usual at Young's 
Hotel, Boston, on Monday, June 27. 
The 14th consecutive “Alumni Day” 
will be held in the new building of the 
Dental School on Longwood Ave., Bos- 
ton, for exhibition, demonstration, etc. 
Among the afternoon features of the 
day will be a roof-garden spread on the 


Harvard Clubs. — Boston. 


[June, 


top of the School building. Wednesday, 
June 29 — Commencement morning — 
headquarters will be, as usual, in Hollis 
5, Cambridge, to graduates, where re- 
freshments will be dispensed. 

Waldo E. Boardman, d ’86, Sec. 


GRADUATES’ MAGAZINE. 


The annual meeting of the Harvard 
Graduates’ Magazine Association will be 
held at 12 m. on Tuesday, June 28, at 99 
State St., Boston, for the election of 
officers and transaction of other busi- 
ness. 


J. A. Noyes, ’83, Sec. 


HARVARD MEDICAL ALUMNI ASSOCIATION. 


The annual business meeting of the 
Harvard Medical Alumni Association 
will be held on Commencement Day, 
Wednesday, June 29, 1910, at 12 m., ata 
place in the College Yard to be an- 
nounced later. After the meeting the 
usual collation will be served. 

At the annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, to be held this 
year at St. Louis, on June 7, 8, 9, 10, a 
reunion and dinner of Harvard Medical 
Alumni who are attending the meeting 
will be held on “Alumni Night” at a 
time and place to be announced later. 

David Cheever, ’97, Sec. 


HARVARD CLUBS. 


BOSTON. 


The second reception and smoker, 
given by the Harvard Club of Boston to 
the Faculty of Arts and Sciences and 
to the first and second group scholars 
of the University, at the Hotel Somerset, 
Boston, on April 12, was very successful. 


‘E. W. Atkinson, ’81, vice-president of 


the Club, presided, and introduced O. B. 
Roberts, ’86, as toastmaster. Addresses 
were made by Hon. J. D. Long, 57, and 
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Hon. F. J. Swayze, 79. A. S. Pier, ’95, 
and E. E. Hunt, ’10, read original verses 
written for the occasion. In addition, 
the University Glee and Mandolin Clubs 
gave several selections. . 

The Club has planned a Field Day, 
for June 25, of which the following an- 
nouncement is made: 

Reserve this Date — Paste it in your 
Hat — Soap it on the Window — Oiym- 
pic Games of Homeric Proportions — 
Battles of Brawn and Brain — Choral 
Contests — Poetic Paroxysms — Plenty 
of Priceless Prizes. —’91, still smarting 
under the defeat of June, 1906, challenges 
°96 to a game of Real Baseball, with 
spikes. — “This will settle the question 
finally,” — J. J. Hayes, Secretary, ’96; 
“We will play off the tied series in 1911,” 
— A. J. Garceau, Secretary, 91. — The 
lists are open. Send in entries for the 
following events: Class Games — Easy 
or fat men’s baseball; Obstacle Race — 
Open to members of the Faculty; Potato 
Race; Egg and Spoon Race (Eggs now 
in cold storage). Solid Pewter Trophies 
for all Victors — Usual Consolations for 
the Vanquished. The Club offers a 
Dusty Rhodes Scholarship for the best 
Choral Poem, on the subject: “Live 
Immortals.” Only members of the Club 
to be mentioned in the category. Full 
terms and particulars on inquiry. There 
will be provided a willing and windy 
Brass Band, abundant Nourishment and 
judiciously dispensed Drink, on the 
most reasonable Terms consistent with 
the Exigencies of the Club Treasurer. 
More information later. Make up your 
teams. Send in your entries. Special 
requests for special events cordially 
welcome. Make the Committee work. 
Odin Roberts, ’86, Stephen V. R. Cros- 
by, 91, Arthur J. Garceau, ’91, William 
L. Garrison, ’97, Harold Blanchard, ’98, 
John W. Cutler, ’09, Field Day Com- 
mittee. ; 


Harvard Clubs. — Cincinnati. 


CALIFORNIA, SOUTHERN. 


The Club has a membership of about 
80, and the present officers are: Pres., 
Hon. Chas. Monroe, ’70; sec., Marshall 
Stimson; executive committee, John 
Murray Marshall, Gurnsey E. Newlin, 
and Natt S. Head. 

The annual dinner of the Club was 
held Feb. 26, at the University Club in 
the city of Los Angeles, and was at- 
tended by about 40 members. Dr. 
Huntington, President of the Harvard 
Club of San Francisco, was the guest of 
honor. 

The Club hopes to entertain Prof. 
Carver when he visits the Pacific Coast 
in the month of June. 

Marshall Stimson, L. S. ’98, Sec. 


CHICAGO. 


We had our annual dinner the even- 
ing of Feb. 21. Dean Briggs was the 
guest of honor, representing the Univer- 
sity. There were also Dr. Wiley of the 
Pure Food Commission in Washington, 
and Prof. Meyer of Berlin. The dinner 
was an enthusiastic one. Early in April 
we had an informal lunch, at which 
Commodore Peary was the guest. The 
next event of interest will be the Asso- 
ciated Harvard Clubs meeting in Cleve- 
land, and we are all bending our efforts 
toward having a large attendance from 
Chicago. 

Hugh Blythe, ’02, Sec. 


CINCINNATI. 


A midyear dinner was held by the 
Club on April 1, at the Queen City Club. 
Despite the inauspicious date which the 
Executive Committee found it necessary 
to select, a large force turned out to 
welcome the Club’s guests on this 
occasion. 

The first speaker was T. W. Slocum, 
90, of New York, President of the Asso- 
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ciated Clubs, who sprinkled words of 
wit and wisdom over the company. He 
told about the work and influence of the 
Associated Clubs and the possibility of 
an amalgamation with the New England 
Federation. 

Cleveland sent the Secretary of its 
Harvard Club, J. Foster, Jr., 02, down 
to make the mouths of all present water 
at the exhibit of good things planned for 
the meeting there in June of the Asso- 
ciated Clubs. He fulfilled his mission 
admirably, and all Cincinnati will be 
there in response to his invitation. 

The representative of the Cincinnati 
Club chosen to reply to his words of wel- 
come was W. W. Taylor, ’68, President 
of the Cincinnati Club last year. How 
well he acquitted himself of this task, all 
will readily understand who were present 
at last May’s dinner of the Associated 
Clubs. 

The latest news from Cambridge was 
brought by Asst. Dean Castle, who told 
most interestingly of the changes in the 
elective system (which figured in the 
local press as the “new electric system,” 
reference being possibly had to the new 
Cambridge subway),and the plans for the 
Freshman dormitory. The toastmaster 
for the occasion was the Club’s versatile 
president G. P. Hunt, ’96. The music 
was under the charge of E. H. Pendle- 
ton, ’82, J. J. Rowe, ’07, and Marston 
Allen, ’08. 

In addition to the guests, the follow- 
ing were present: C. T. Greve, ’84, S. W. 
Merrell, ’99, Thurston Merrell, ’05, W. 
E. Stilwell, p 01, J. A. Graydon, ’01, J. 
S. Graydon, 98, T. H. Graydon, °03, B. 
J. Graydon, ’09, Marston Allen, ’08, A. 
M. Allen, ’82, Joseph Rawson, ’72, Jo- 
seph Rawson, Jr., 05, J. M. Plaut, ’07, 
M. T. Plaut, ’07, G. P. Hunt, ’96, C. W. 
Short, Jr., 08, J. E. Holland, ‘93, L. F. 
Huntington, ’90, W. J. Shroder, ’01, J. 
W. Weinig, /’01, C. F. Kiely, ’09, H. W. 


Harvard Clubs.— 
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Nichols, 07, R. R. Caldwell, /’01, F. E. 
Wood, ’96, J. W. Peck, ’96, E. F. Bliss, 
’58, E. Y. Kittredge, ’94, J. W. Pattison, 
1°08, C. B. Wilby, ’70, Mitchell Wilby, 
03, Jesse Lowman, 84, Gilbert Bett- 
man, 03, Rev. G. A. Thayer, ¢ ’69, G. 
W. Thayer, ’06, J. B. Keys, ’77, W. M. 
Shohl, ’06, W. A. Goodman, ’66, Dr. M. 
H. Urner, 02, J. L. Stettinius, ’04, J. E. 
White, ’77, J. J. Rowe, ’07, C. N. Moore, 
p 08, J. R. Stewart, 05, B. W. Dudley, 
02, E. H. Pendleton, ’82, C. L. Harri- 
son, 86, B. L. Heidingsfeld, ’90, B. C. 
Van Wye, ’04, R. W. Neff, 95, Law- 
rence Hill, Jr., A. C. Johnson, 95, W. L. 
Shannon, ’09, B. B. Breese, ’97, A. J. 
Lehman, ’06, W. W. Taylor, ’68, Max 
Hirsch, ’00, M. B. May, ’90, Alfred 
Bettman, 94, Walter Silberberg, ’99, E. 
F. Alexander, 99, H. C. Schwab, ’06, 
Raymond Ratliff, / ’96, L. R. Ach, ’06, 
H. A. Freiberg, ’00, R. C. Diserens, *06. 
Gordon W. Thayer, ’06, Sec. 


Class Secretaries. 


CLASS SECRETARIES. 


The Association of Harvard College 
Class Secretaries held its tenth annual 
dinner at the Union Club, Boston, 7 
April, 1910. 

The guests at the dinner were W. R. 
Thayer, ’81, Editor Harvard Graduates’ 
Magazine; W. C. Sabine, p ’88, Dean of 
the Scientific School; L. F. Schaub, /’06, 
Secretary of the Graduate School of 
Business Administration; J. J. Storrow, 
’85, Chief Marshal of Commencement 
Day; C. C. Little, Secretary of the Class 
of 1910. 

Messrs. Sabine and Schaub spoke 
about the aims of their schools, and Mr. 
Thayer spoke about the assistance Class 
Secretaries gave him in the preparation 
of the Graduates’ Magazine. W. L. Gar- 
rison, Jr., 97, made a report of progress 
on the advisability of Class Secretaries 
securing the assistance of the office of the 
General Secretary of the Alumni Asso- 
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ciation in the preparation of Class Re- 
ports. At the business meeting before 
the dinner the following officers were 
elected: H. M. Williams, ’85, chairman; 
B. Wendell, Jr., °02, a member of the ex- 
ecutive committee, and A. J. Garceau, 
’91, secretary. About 30 Secretaries were 
present or represented. Members are 
reminded to confer with G. W. Cram, 
Recorder, University Hall, Cambridge, 
if they wish him to secure a room for 
them in the Yard on Commencement 
Day. 
A. J. Garceau, ’91, Sec. 


CONNECTICUT. 


The Club held its third annual meet- 
ing and dinner at the Union League, 
New Haven, April 22. The guests were: 
Asst. Dean W. R. Castle, 00, Prof. Josiah 
Royce, T. W. Slocum, ’90, President 
of the Associated Harvard Clubs, and 
Walter Camp, Yale, ’80. Pres. E. J. 
Lake, ’92, acted as toastmaster, and Rev. 
L. F. Berry, ’92, as chorister. The new 
officers are: J. C. Brinsmade, ’74, of 
Washington, pres.; Judge M. A. Shum- 
way, 73, of Danielson; Rev. J. DeW. 
Perry, Jr., ’92, of New Haven; and 
Prof. F. C. Babbitt, ’90, of Hartford, 
vice-pres.; C. C. Hyde, ’92, of Hartford, 
sec. and treas. The following members 
were present: E. T. Andrews, ’03, Hart- 
ford; E.S. Berry 91, Hartford; Rev. L. F. 
Berry, ’92, Stamford; F. G. Brinsmade, 
’04, Washington; J. C. Brinsmade, ’74, 
Washington; F. M. Clark, ’02, Derby; 
Dr. G. P. Clinton, 01, New Haven; 
Dr. R. W. Cornelison, 98, New Haven; 
A. L. Dean, ’00, New Haven; R. E. 
Dodge, ’90, Washington; R. P. Freeman, 
’91, New London; J. P. Gray, ’05, Bridge- 
port; R. O. Grover, ’07, Wallingford; 
E. A. Harriman, ’88, New Haven; B. A. 
Hollister, ’02, Washington; W. A. Holt, 
’97, New London; C. C. Hyde, ’92, Hart- 
ford; E. J. Lake, 92, Hartford; H. B. 
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Learned, 90, New Haven; Dr. G. G. 
MacCurdy, ’93, New Haven; Dr. Ken- 
neth McKenzie, ’91, New Haven; F. S. 
Marden, ’88, Norfolk; Rev. H. A. Mor- 
ton, 99, Essex; J. C. Nicholson, ’09, 
Hartford; K. E. Rogers, *92, South 
Manchester; G. H. S. Rollason, ’05, 
Torrington; S. H. Rood, ’00, Hartford; 
G. C. St. John, 02, Wallingford; H. M. 
Shartenburg, ’00,‘New Haven; P. R. 
Temple, ’07, Wallingford. 

Bartol Parker, ’08, is in the Boston 
University Law School.— Parker H. 
Kemble, ’94, has moved to Brooklyn, 
N. Y.— R. G. Leypoldt, ’99, is located 
in Pittsburg, Pa.; address, 803 Arrott 
Bldg. — The University Club of Hart- 
ford gave a very successful minstrel 
show May 4, under the management of 
F. M. Buckland, ’00, of West Hartford. 
The most taking number on the pro- 
gram was a song by Dr. A. R. Keith, 
m’03. — A. A. Schaefer, ’06, LL.B. ’09, 
is practising law at 60 State Street, 
Boston. 


Illinois, Eastern. 


Clement C. Hyde, ’92, Sec. 


ILLINOIS, EASTERN. 


The first meeting of the Harvard Club 
of Eastern Illinois for the year 1909- 
1910 was held at the University Club, 
Urbana, Oct. 6, 1909, when a telegram 
was sent to Pres. Lowell on the occasion 
of his inauguration and the following 
officers were elected, — E. B. Greene, 
90, pres.; C. N. Greenough, ’98, vice- 
pres.; S. F. Sears, ’96, sec.-treas. 

The annual dinner occurred Oct. 29, 
1909, and was the best attended and 
most successful event in the history of 
the Club. Pres. E. J. James of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois and W. L. Pillsbury, 
delegates who had recently returned 
from the inauguration exercises at Cam- 
bridge, spoke of Pres. Lowell’s installa- 
tion and contributed interesting reminis- 
cences of their Harvard days. A special 
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feature of the occasion was the presenta- 
tion by the Club of a Harvard LL.D. 
hood to Pres. James, who had just been 
given the degree of Doctor of Laws by 
the University. Those attending — 
numbering all but two of the resident 
membership of the Club —were: E. J. 
James; N. C. Brooks; L. L. Burgess; F. 
W. Carpenter; J. A. Fairlie; Julius Goe- 
bel; E. B. Greene; C. N. Greenough; H. 
S. Grindley; W. G. Hale; W. B. Holmes; 
R. H. Jesse; Grinnell Jones; H. S. V. 
Jones; Herman James; C. F. Kelley; J. 
H. Kelley; R. M. McCurdy; E. L. Nor- 
ton; W. A. Oldfather; T. E. Oliver; A. S. 
Pease; T. R. Powell; B. E. Powell; W. L. 
Pillsbury; S. F. Sears; S. P. Sherman; F. 
Smith; A. R. Vail; H. B. Ward. 

A successful smoker, to which Yale 
and Princeton men were invited, was 
held on the evening of the Yale football 
game, Nov. 20. 

The Club is increasing its membership 
yearly, and although still in its nonage 
prides itself on combining with the 
freshness, also the vigor of youth. 

S. F. Sears, 96, Sec. 


INDIANA. 


The Club held its annual dinner at 
the University Club, Indianapolis, on 
May 7. M. D. Follansbee, president of 
the Chicago Harvard Club and vice- 
president of the Associated Harvard 
Clubs, was present as the guest of hon- 
or. The election of officers resulted as 
follows: Pres., T. C. Howe, p 99; vice- 
pres., Rev. F. S. C. Wicks, ¢ ’96; sec., 
G. S. Olive, ’03; treas., H. E. Smith, ’82; 
member of council, H. McK. Landon, 
92; exec. com.: G. E. Hume, 98, T. R. 
Paxton, h ’74, Dr. E. deW. Wales, m ’99. 

About 25 members of the Club were 
present. Geo. S. Olive, ’08, Sec. 


MAINE. 


On Feb. 4, at the Cumberland Club, 


Harvard Clubs. — Maine. 
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Portland, the Harvard Club of Maine 
held its annual meeting, followed by the 
customary dinner. The following officers 
were elected: Pres., Nathan Clifford, ’90; 
vice-presidents, J. A. Spaulding, ’70, W. 
M. Bradley, ’76; sec., J. R. Hamlen, ’04; 
treas., S. St. F. Thaxter, 04. 

We were particularly fortunate in 
having as our guest for the evening, W. 
F. Garcelon, / ’95, Graduate Treasurer 
of the Athletic Association, and Lothrop 
Withington, ’11, captain of last year’s 
’Varsity Football Team, who aroused 
great enthusiasm by their splendid re- 
ports of the athletic sports at Cam- 
bridge; W. C. Emerson, Colby, ’84, who 
convulsed the Club by a very witty 
speech; C. D. Barrows, Dartmouth, ’94, 
who unselfishly sang for us whenever 
called upon; and John Wilson, ’00, who 
brought greetings from the Bangor 
Harvard Club. Dr. W. C. Mason, ’74, 
of Bangor, although not down as one of 
the speakers, gave his usual account 
of graduate activities and inactivities 
during his time. It was received with 
a degree of skepticism. U. S. District 
Attorney, R. T. Whitehouse, ’91, was 
toastmaster. The dinner was certainly 
one of the most successful held thus far. 
Those present were: C. D. Booth, 96; 
W. M. Bradley, ’76; A. E. Chase, 65; 
Nathan Clifford, ’90; Howard Corning, 
90; F. C. Dudley, ’96; W. C. Eaton ’91; 
R. H. Gardiner, Jr., 04; J. M. Glidden, 
’00; J. R. Hamlen, ’04; L. L. Hight, ’86; 
R. T. Holt, 04; H. T. Hooper, ’98; Fen- 
ton Tomlinson, 99; John Wilson, ’00; 
Edward Woodman, ’79; F. L. Jerris, 
1’95; H.A. Kelly, M.S. ’88; F. D. Mar- 
shall, 2 °96; W. CG Mason, 74; J. B. 
O’Neil, M.S. ’87; Robert Payson, ’06; 
G. A. Pudor, ’86; R. D. Small, ’94; D. 
W. Snow, / ’79; Lucien Snow, ’07; J. A. 
Spaulding, ’70; S. St. F. Thaxter, ’04; 
A. S. Thayer, 81; W. F. Garcelon, / 95; 
L. Withington, ’11; W. C. Emerson, 
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Colby, ’84; C. D. Barrows, Dartmouth, 
94. Joseph R. Hamlen, ’04, Sec. 


MICHIGAN. 


The Harvard Club in Michigan is now 
prepared to offer a scholarship stipend of 
$250 a year, to a student from Michigan, 
for his Freshman year in Harvard Col- 
lege. This stipend will be given for at 
least 5 years, and its award lies in the 
hands of a committee of five appointed 
by the Harvard Club in Michigan, 
namely, J. R. Bishop, ’82, chairman, 
Detroit; Hugh Shepherd, ’98, Detroit; 
Emil Lorch, ’98, Ann Arbor; Theodore 
Koch, ’93, Ann Arbor; Dr. C. S. Oak- 
man, ’00, Detroit. 

C. S. Oakman, ’00, Sec.-Treas. 


MILWAUKEE. 


The last annual dinner was held on 
Feb. 19. Since then we held an informal 
dinner on April 12 at the University 
Club here, at which 20 men were pre- 
sent. This was the first of the informal 
dinners which we expect to hold monthly. 

At the annual meeting in February 
the following officers were elected: 
Pres., Rev. W. F. Greenman, ’85; vice- 
pres. Dr. G. A. Harlow; ‘sec.-treas., 
Nathan Pereles, Jr., ’04; and as two 
additional members of the executive 
committee, W. K. Flint, 91, and G. A. 
Chamberlain, ’91. 

We are planning to secure a scholar- 
ship for some undergraduate or other 
student from Wisconsin. 

Our Club has been unusually fortun- 
ate this year in having Pres. Lowell in 
Milwaukee on Jan. 2d to deliver a public 
address and Dean Briggs as the guest 
at our annual dinner on Feb. 19. The 
present membership of our Club is 70. 

Nathan Pereles, Jr., ’04, Sec. 


NEWBURYPORT. 


The Club has issued a little pamphlet 
giving its constitution and list of mem- 
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bers. Its officers are: Pres., B. J. Legate, 
"77; vice-pres., E. H. Little, ’01; sec.- 
treas., L. P. Dodge, ’08; exec. com., J. 
Hale, ’92, J. T. G. Nichols, ’99, E. H. 
Noyes, m ’80. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


At a monthly meeting of the Club 
held on Feb. 12, 1910, a minute pro- 
posed by A. G. Fox, ’69, was adopted 
with reference to the death of C. F. 
McKim, ’68. It was also voted that a 
memorial to Mr. McKim be placed in 
Harvard Hall, which he designed. 

} The Nominating Committee consisting 
of C. H. Russell, "72, chairman, L. E. 
Sexton, ’84, F. G. Caffey, ’91, H. W. 
Howe, ’97, A. Stillman, 2d,’03, proposed 
the following names of candidates for 
office to be voted on at the annual meet- 
ing, to be held May 21: Pres., J. J. Hig- 
ginson, ’57; vice-pres., F. R. Appleton, 
75; sec., L. P. Marvin, ’98; treas., F. R. 
Swift, 99; members of the board of 
managers, to serve until May, 1913: 
Charles S. Fairchild, ’63; Nathaniel S. 
Smith, 69; Charles C. Burlingham, ’79; 
Louis B. McCagg, ’84; Thomas W. Slo- 


*cum, 90; members of the committee on 


admissions, to serve until May, 1913: 
Learned Hand, °93; Townsend Law- 
rence, '94; Eugene H. Pool, ’95; Edmund 
R. Marvin, ’99; I. Wistar Kendall, ’01; 
John D. Peabody, ’06; Arthur R. Jones, 
09. 

At a meeting of the Club held March 
12, Mr. Francis Mason, ’96, gave a most 
interesting talk, illustrated with stere- 
opticon views, on “‘ The Construction of 
the Pennsylvania Tunnels.” 

After the monthly meeting on April 
16, the Harvard Glee, Mandolin and 
Banjo Clubs gave their annual concert 
in Harvard Hall. Five or six hundred 
members and friends and undergradu- 
ates were present, and the concert was a 
great success. 
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It is expected that a large delegation 
of members of the Club will attend the 
meeting of the Associated Harvard 
Clubs in Cleveland, and a committee of 
40 is in charge of the delegation. 

Langdon P. Marvin, ’98, Sec. 


OKLAHOMA. 


Our Harvard Club is three years old. 
There are 50 Harvard men in the state, 
perhaps, and we try to get them to- 
gether once a year. The annual dinner 
was held at the Lee-Huckins Hotel, 
Oklahoma City, on Feb. 19. One of the 
most important steps taken at the busi- 
ness meeting was the appointment of a 
committee of five to establish a Univer- 
sity Club in Oklahoma City, with the 
understanding that the club should erect 
a structure suitable for its accommo- 
dation. 

Officers elected were as follows: Pres., 
H. A. Leekley, '96, of Muskogee, special 
assistant U. S. Attorney-General; Or- 
ville Frantz, ’03, Oklahoma City, vice- 
pres.; V. G. Shinkle, ’04, Oklahoma City, 
sec. and treas.; Prof. J. F. Paxton, ’95, 
Norman, and George Evans, ’01, Chick- 
asha, members of the board of direct- 
ors. 

The committee appointed to attend to 
plans for establishing a University Club 
follows: D. O. Young, Oklahoma City, 
chairman; H. A. Leekley, Muskogee; J. 
C. Monett, Norman; V. G. Shinkle and 
Orville Frantz, Oklahoma City. 

A resolution was passed expressing ap- 
preciation of the work of ex-Pres. Eliot 
of Harvard, and another resolution ex- 
pressing greetings and best wishes for 
Pres. Lowell. 

The banquet table was beautifully 
decorated in red. J. K. Hosmer, ’55, of 
Cambridge, Mass., formerly librarian at 
Minneapolis, Minn., and A. T. Perkins, 
*87, St. Louis,Mo., president of the Har- 
vard Club of St. Louis, and vice-presi- 
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dent of the St. Louis Union Trust Co., 
were the guests of honor. 
S. R. Hadsell, p ’07, ex-Sec. 


PENNSYLVANIA, NORTHEASTERN. 


The Club held its third annual dinner 
at the Scranton Club, Scranton, Feb. 8. 

There were no formal speeches, but 
the President called upon some of the 
members for informal responses to 
toasts. A committee was appointed to 
draw up resolutions on the death of 
Dean Ames of the Law School. 

At the business meeting, held after 
the dinner, the following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: Pres., J. R. 
Jones, 79; vice-pres., R. A. Mercur, ’75, 
P. B. Linn, ’90, and C. D. Coughlin, ’06; 
sec.-treas., Myer Kabatchnick, ’06. 

The following were present at the 
dinner: J. R. Jones, ’79, T. C. Von 
Storch, ’87, S. R. Miner, ’88, P. B. Linn, 
90, P. L. Walsh, ’03, J. A. McCaa, ’05, 
C. D. Coughlin, 06, Myer Kabatchnick, 
’06, John Murrin, ’07, Lawrence Waters, 
L. S., Marshall Jones, ’08. 

The following were the guests of S. R. 
Miner at an informal smoker at the 
Westmoreland Club, in Wilkes Barre, on 
Jan. 1: T. C. Von Storch, ’87, W. J. 
Stevenson, L. S. 1910, J. A. McCaa, 05, 
C. D. Coughlin, ’06, Myer Kabatchnick, 
06, John Murrin, 07, Hugh L. Davis, 
1911, and J. E. Pooley, 1911. 

Myer Kabatchnick, ’06, Sec. 


PENNSYLVANIA, WESTERN. 


The officers of the Club for the cur- 
rent year are as follows: Pres., Richard 
Jones, Jr., 90; vice-pres., E. E. Jenkins, 
97; +sec.-treas.. H. D. Bushnell, ’98, 
422 Sixth Ave., Pittsburg, Pa. These 
officers, with G. C. Kimball, 00, and E. 
B. Lee, ’99, form the executive commit- 
tee. The Club has had a vigorous year 
and appears to be in healthy condition. 
There are 90-odd members. 
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The annual dinner was held April 9, 
at the University Club in Pittsburg, Pa., 
with Asst. Dean W. R. Castle, Jr., T. W. 
Slocum, ’90, President Associated’ Har- 
vard Clubs, and Rev. Minot Simons, ’91, 
Secretary of the Associated Harvard 
Clubs, as speakers. Besides this dinner 
there were two informal dinners given 
during the year, one in honor of Prof. E. 
F. Gay, and the other for F. L. Olm- 
sted, Jr., 94. A scholarship of $300 has 
been established to encourage enrolment 
in the Freshman class of men from West- 
ern Pennsylvania, and in special cases 
may be paid in the Sophomore year also. 


PHILIPPINES. 


The Harvard Club of the Philippines, 
which was organized in February, 1909, 
held its second annual meeting, dinner, 
and election of officers at the Manila 
Polo Club at Pasay on Feb. 19. As pre- 
sident of the Club, Governor-General 
W. Cameron Forbes, ’92, presided, and of 
the 35 active members of the Club, the 
following were present: Dean Murray 
Bartlett, 93, Judge C. S. Lobingier, N. 
M. Barrett, ’87, Francis Stanwood, Jr., 
’97, E. Bowditch, Jr., 03, H. G. Fergus- 
son, 03, E. N. Stevens, ’03, J. M. 
Groves, 05, W. C. Holmes, ’06, J. R. 
Arnold, ’07, and F. E. Moir, ’07. H. O. 
Beyer, who was for two years a student 
in the Graduate School, was also present. 
The greater part of the Club’s member- 
ship is scattered about over the Islands, 
in the military, naval, public works, and 
teaching services, and in private life, so 
that it is impossible to get all the mem- 
bers together even once a year; but 
nevertheless the meeting, like its prede- 
cessor a year ago, was most successful. 

The board of officers for 1909, was 
reelected for 1910, as follows: Pres., W. 
C. Forbes, ’92; vice-pres., Murray Bart- 
lett, ’93; sec.-treas., E. N. Stevens, 03; 
additional members, exec. com., War- 
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wick Greene, ’01, and E. Bowditch, Jr., 
03. 

The field for Harvard men in the Phil- 
ippines was one of the subjects discussed 
and Governor-General Forbes spoke 
most interestingly on that theme. It 
was decided to supply the Harvard 
Union with printed information regard- 
ing the conditions of government serv- 
ice, and information regarding the Uni- 
versity will continue to be distributed 
in the Islands. 

The Secretary-Treasurer will be very 
glad to answer any communications 
from Harvard men who desire informa- 
tion regarding the Islands, and would 
regard it as a favor to be advised when- 
ever Harvard men plan to visit the 
Islands. 

E. N. Stevens, ’03, Sec.-Treas. 


ST. LOUIS. 


The Club held its smoker and its an- 
nual meeting at the University Club on 
March 22. It was voted that the Club 
scholarship should be paid from the 
Club’s funds and was not to be main- 
tained by individual subscriptions. The 
following officers were elected: Pres., S. 
L. Swarts, ’88; vice-pres., G. G. White- 
law, ’87, S. W. Fordyce, Jr., ’98, O. F. 
Richards, ’99; treas., Eugene Pettus, ’01; 
chorister, R. N. Baldwin, ’04; sec., K. G. 
Carpenter, ’08. 

As now planned the entire Club will 
leave the University Garage in the after- 
noon of Saturday, May 21, on the first 
annual Glidden tour ever held in this 
section of the country. Every man will 
be assigned to some committee or, in 
some cases, will compose a committee 
by himself. Numerous official boosting 
stations too numerous to mention along 
the route will be designated, and the 
afternoon will terminate with an out- 
burst of athletic prowess and enthusi- 
asm, let loose especially for the occasion 
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at the special invitation of Mr. Aug. A. 
Busch on the latter’s country estate, the 
old original ‘‘Grant’s Farm.” After due 
respect to him whom we all “fit for,” 
there will be water sports, an aviation 
meet and other hit-and-miss games of 
chance, all of which will tend to prepare 
us for the many roads which lead to 
Cleveland in June. 
Kenneth G. Carpenter, ’08, Sec. 


VIRGINIA. 


The Club now numbers 30. The last 
annual meeting was held in Richmond, 
Nov. 25, 1909. At that time the Club 
voted to petition for membership in the 
Associated Harvard Clubs. The follow- 
ing officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: Pres., J. C. Metcalf, p ’05, Rich- 
mond; vice-pres., W. R. Bowie, ’04, 
Greenwood; H. B. Frissell, h 00, Hamp- 
ton; Wm. Black, ’95, Lynchburg; sec.- 
treas., W. P. Dickey, p ’07. 

W. P. Dickey, p ’07, Sec. 


WORCESTER. 


The seventh annual meeting and din- 
ner of the Club was held on Jan. 27. 
Owing to the illness of the President, Dr. 
Homer Gage, C. P. Adams, ’99, acted as 
toastmaster. The speakers were, Rev. 
A. P. Stokes, Jr., Secretary of Yale Uni- 
versity; Asst. Dean Wm. R. Castle, Jr., 
and Wm. F. Garcelon, Graduate Treas- 
urer of Athletics. A quartette from the 
Harvard Glee Club led the singing. 

Those present were: W. A. Smith, ’43, 
W. L. Jennings, ’89, W. R. Gilman, ’84, 
C. D. Lamson, ’65, F. P. Barnard, m ’97, 
David Harrower, Jr., m ’84, W. F. Ab- 
bot, ’74, A. H. Bullock, ’96, C. M. 
Thayer, ’89, C. H. Lincoln, M. P. Whit- 
tall, C. H. Perry, » 97, Robert K. Shaw, 
94, L. J. Knowles, ’02, Ellis Peterson, 0 
’97, James Green, ’62, R. L. Mason, ’00, 
H. K. Swinscoe, ’85, B. W. Greenwood, 
704, M. M. Grant, ’05, C. P. Adams, ’99, 
B. T. Burley, F. H. Chamberlain, L. S. 
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86, R. S. Pratt, 99, Reginald Wash- 
burn, ’94, S. B. Woodward, T. H. Gage, 
Jr., ’86, C. M. Harrington, ’05, F. F. 
Dresser, ’94, A. G. Waite, 05, Nathaniel 
Paine, h ’98, G. E. Emery, m 97, A. G. 
Webster, ’85, J. A. Thayer, ’79, W. H. 
Burnham, ’82, Frederick Bonaett, Jr., 
02, Ernest L. Hunt, P. H. Cock, L. P. 
Kinnicutt, s ’82, C. H. Derby, 03, E. H. 
Wood, ’93, D. W. Lincoln, ’04, C. A. 
Hamilton, ’99, F. H. Bigelow, ’99, J. D. 
Baldwin, 93, M. F. Fallon, m ’87, E. L. 
Clary, ’09, Chandler Bullock, ’94, C. M. 
Brown, ’00, F. H. Small, ’91, Merrick 
Lincoln, ’96, C. F. Morgan, Oliver Ev- 
erett, 73, B. H. Stone, ’98, A. W. Marsh, 
m 93, L. F. Woodward, H. H. Kendall, 
A. F. Griffiths, E. F. Mann, ’03, Otis 
White, Jr., W. J. Denholm, ’97, Earle 
Brown, ’95, John Denholm, ’99, G. S. 
Clark, m ’85, E. D. Brodeur, J. A. Saxe, 
A. C. Commins, ’94, C. S. Barton, M. J. 
O’Meara, m.’68. : 
Charles H. Derby, ’03, Sec. 


NEWS FROM THE CLASSES. 


*,* The personal news is compiled from in- 
formation furnished by the Class Secretaries, 
and by the Secretaries of Harvard Clubs and 
Associations, and from other reliable sources. 
The value of this department might be greatly 
enhanced if Harvard men everywhere would con- 
tribute to it. Responsibility for errors should 
rest with the Editor. 

*,* It becomes more and more difficult to as- 
sign recent Harvard men to their proper Class ; 
since many who call themselves classmates take 
their degrees in different years. It sometimes 
happens, therefore, that, in the news furnished 
by the Secretaries, the Class rating of the Quin- 
quennial Catalogue is not strictly followed. 

*,* Much additional personal news will be 
found in the reports of the Harvard Clubs, in the 
Corporation and Overseers’ Records, and in the 
University Notes. 


1843. 
Rev. F. C. Wiixrams, Sec., 
278 Walnut St., Brookline. 
Rev. Henry Bartlett Maglathin died 
at Silver Lake, Feb. 17, 1910. He was 
born at Duxbury, May 16, 1819. He 
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graduated from the Harvard Divinity 
School in 1846. Taught for many years 
at Waterville, Me. He enlisted in the 
Civil War in the 4th Mass. Vols., serving 
from Sept. 18, 1862, to Aug. 28, 1863, as 
captain. — The Class has 4 survivors. 


1847. 


John Andrew Henshaw died April 19, 
1910, in Cambridge which was his home 
for over 60 years. He was born in Boston 
March 8, 1827, his father being John 
Henshaw, a Boston merchant, and his 
mother Mary Ann Lewis, of Hallowell, 
Me. He studied at various schools, 
among others at that of A. B. Alcott. In 
College, he was a member of the Hasty 
Pudding Club. After graduating, he 
studied a year in the Law School, and 
then went abroad, expecting to study 
chemistry, but he was called home to 
enter his father’s business. When that 
broke up, a few years later, he retired 
from active work. He married Oct. 4, 
1854, Caroline, daughter of Oliver Hast- 
ings, of Cambridge. She died March 28, 
1910. They left two children: John O. 
Henshaw, a merchant in New York, and 
Miss Mabel Henshaw of Cambridge. — 
The Class has only two survivors out of 
62 graduates, — Judge Charles Allen, of 
Boston, and Dr. J. F. Gardner, of 
Manassas, Va. 

1849. 
T. K. Lorurop, Sec., 
27 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 

George Dionysius Tillman, who was 
born in Edgefield District, S. C., on Aug. 
21, 1826, died at Clarks Hill, S. C., Feb. 
10, 1910. 

1850. 
H. W. Suter, Sec., 
Winchester. 

George Cabot Lee died at Boston, 
March 21, 1910. He was born there, 
March 21, 1829, the son of John Clarke 
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and Harriet Paine Rose Lee. He left 
college before graduation, entering the 
Boston banking house of Lee & Higgin- 
son, in 1848. He became a partner of the 
firm in 1853. For many years past he 
was manager of the Union Vaults. He 
married in Boston, Dec. 10, 1857, Caro- 
line W. Haskell. Of his daughters, Rose 
married Reginald Gray, ’75; Alice, mar- 
ried Theodore Roosevelt, ’80; Harriet 
married Charles M. Hammond, ’83; 
Caroline married Sewall H. Fessenden, 
’86. His son, George C., Jr., graduated 
in 1894, and is a member of the firm of 
Lee, Higginson & Co. Mr. Lee received 
his A.B. out of course in 1894. 


1852. 
S. L. THornpikg, Sec., 
62 Devonshire St., Boston. 

The Class has lost by death four mem- 
bers since last Commencement: J. B. 
Kimball, Dec. 3, 1909; G. H. Fisher, 
Feb. 6; T. J. Curtis, Feb. 10, 1910; H. P. 
Arnold, March 3, 1910. To these must 
be added W. F. Wheeler, from whom 
nothing had been heard for many years, 
but who is now known to have died in 
California, Dec. 23, 1907. The list of 
survivors is now reduced to 19. — Jerome 
Bonaparte Kimball was born in Slaters- 
ville, R. I., Jan. 4, 1832, the son of Silas 
H. Kimball. He was prepared for college 
at Phillips Andover Academy and joined 
the Harvard Class of 1852. At the end 
of his college course he moved to Provi- 
dence and studied law in the office of 
Thomas Jencks. He was admitted to the 
Rhode Island Bar, and rose rapidly in 
his profession. He was elected Attorney- 
General of Rhode Island in 1858 and 
again in 1859. During the second term 
he had an attack of typhoid pneumonia. 
This was followed, some months later, 
by a paralytic stroke. He never recov- 
ered his health and was unable to resume 
his profession. A half-century of bodily 
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and mental feebleness followed, which 
was ended by his death at Providence on 
Dec. 3. He never lost his interest in the 
Class, and his son, Arthur L. Kimball of 
Providence, took pains to keep him as 
far as possible in communication with 
us. This son and a daughter, Helen E. 
Kimball, survive. — George Huntington 
Fisher was born in Oswego, N. Y., May 
7, 1832, the son of George and Elizabeth 
P. (Huntington) Fisher. His early 
schooling was in Tours and other towns 
in France, where his family lived from 
his seventh to his tenth year. He was 
fitted for Harvard at Mr. Goodnow’s 
school in Concord and Mr. Whitman’s 
in Cambridge. He took his A.B. in 1852, 
and later studied in the Law School. In 
1854 he was admitted to the New York 
Bar at Utica, and in the same vear be- 
came a resident of Brooklyn. He began 
the practice of law in Brooklyn as senior 
partner of Fisher, Dailey and Provost. 
This business connection was followed 
by several others, the last being the firm 
of Fisher and Voltz. He was an able, 
useful, and prominent lawyer, and re- 
mained in active practice to the very 
end. Indeed, the pneumonia which 
caused his death was contracted on a 
trip in severe weather to the Mineola 
Court House to attend court for a client. 
As soon as he became established in his 
law practice Fisher began to take an 
active part in Republican politics. He 
served two terms in the Legislature in 
1860 and 1861. He held various offices, 
state and municipal. He was an alder- 
man, a member of the old Brooklyn 
Common Council and for some time its 
president, a member of the Boards of 
Supervisors, of Education, of Park Com- 
missioners, etc. He was formerly a Reg- 
ister in Bankruptcy, and was part owner 
of the Brooklyn Times. Always a public- 
spirited and useful citizen, he was the 
trustee, director or couhselor of various 
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hospitals and charitable institutions, and 
of the Industrial School Association of 
Brooklyn. He was a friend of the exten- 
sion of public learning, especially as a 
member of the Board of Education. He 
was also, personally, a patron of art, 
music and library work. He was a mem- 
ber of various social clubs. In 1857 he 
married Emma Chichester. She died in 
1888, and the next year he married 
Katharine Weeks of East Norwich, L. I., 
who survives him. A son by the first 
marriage, George Chichester Fisher, is a 
newspaper man in San Francisco. Fisher 
lived in summer at Sheepshead Bay and 
in winter at the Hotel St. George, Brook- 
lyn, where he died. For several years he 
has made February trips to Southern 
Europe to avoid the early spring. This 
year he was planning to change his trip 
for one to Asheville, N. C., when he was 
taken ill. In religion Fisher was an earn- 
est and influential member of the Uni- 
versalist Church. — Thomas James Cur- 
tis was born in Boston, Oct. 9, 1831, the 
youngest son of Charles Pelham Curtis 
(1811), and Annie Wroe (Scollay) Cur- 
tis. He studied for a while in the Latin 
School, afterwards graduated in the Eng- 
lish High School, and was finally pre- 
pared for college by George Eaton, *33. 
After graduating he made a two years’ 
journey around the world, including 
Europe, Egypt, India, and China, and 
then California, Mexico and the western 
part of the United States. He returned 
to Boston in March, ’54, and went into 
the counting-room of Gardner and Cool- 
idge, where he remained until the next 
year, and then became a partner in a 
firm of commission merchants on Cen- 
tral Wharf, Boston. In 1858 he went to 
the East again and was in Calcutta for a 
couple of years. He returned to Boston 
in 1860, and soon left again for India. In 
1862 he went into business in Lyttleton, 
New Zealand, making his home at Christ 
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Church, near Lyttleton. While there he 
married, Feb., 1864, Lily Baptist, daugh- 
ter of John Baptist of Sydney, N.S. W. 
He became a naturalized citizen of New 
Zealand. His life was not eventful, un- 
less perhaps, in those days, for the num- 
ber of long ocean trips to America, Eng- 
land, the Continent and the East. Early 
in the ’70s he made his home for a while 
in Brookline, Mass., and early in the ’80s 
in Tunbridge Wells, England, where he 
remained until his death. — Howard 
Payson Arnold was born in Boston on 
Oct. 12, 1831, the son of Samuel S. and 
Sarah Louisa (Payson) Arnold. He was 
graduated from Harvard in the Class of 
1852 and then studied law and was ad- 
mitted in 1856 to the Suffolk Bar. He 
then traveled for several years in foreign 
countries and did some notable work as 
correspondent and lecturer. In 1868 he 
delivered, at the Lowell Institute, Bos- 
ton, a course of 12 lectures on the “Great 
Exposition of 1867.” He married, on 
Dec. 23, 1869, Caroline M. Crownin- 
shield, widow of Edward A. Crownin- 
shield. Mr. Arnold moved to California in 
1890, and since then.had his residence at 
Pasadena, with occasional visits East. 
Mr. Arnold was the author of “‘ European 
Mosaics,” “The Great Exhibition,” 
“Gleanings from Pontresina,” “ Memoir 
of Dr. J. Mason Warren,” “Historic 
Side-Lights,”’ “The Boston Medal,” etc. 
A partial list of Arnold’s generous and 
beautiful gifts to Emmanuel Church in 
Boston, a parish in which he took deep 
interest, may be found in an appreciative 
memorial notice in the Evening Trans- 
cript of March 4, from which the above 
sketch of his life has been borrowed. He 
died at Pasadena, March 3, 1910. — 
William Fiske Wheeler was born in 
Brookfield, Mass., June 24, 1830, a son 
of William A. and Almira W. (Allen) 
Wheeler. The next year the family 
moved to Worcester. He was prepared 
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for college at the Worcester Classical 
and English High School, and entered 
Harvard with the Class of 1852. In the 
winter after graduation he made a trip 
to Europe. In September, 1854, he mar- 
ried Adeline B. Young of Jamaica Plain, 
and settled at once on a farm in Grafton. 
His attempts at business were unsuc- 
cessful and many of them were practi- 
cally blocked by illness. In 1858 he 
opened a private school for boys in his 
own house. He was captain in the 51st 
Mass. Vol. Militia, Sept. 1, 1862, and 
was mustered out July 27, 1863. His 
health, never very firm even in college, 
was further impaired by his war experi- 
ence. After the war he lived in many 
places and attempted many things, but 
his life was a series of trials and disap- 
pointments. Most of his later years 
were passed in Los Angeles, Cal., and he 
died there Dec. 28, 1907. His wife, a 
son, Frank A., and a daughter, Ada M., 
survive him. — J. H. Choate is president 
of the Harvard Law School Association 
of New York City. —J. C. Crowley’s 
address is Suffern, N. Y., not Suffolk, as 
given in the new address-book. 


1853. 
S. S. Spaw, Sec., 
49 Mt. Vernon St., Boston. 

Charles Everett Johnson died at Den- 
ver, Colo., March 19, 1910; he was born 
at Bradford, March 1, 1880. The Class 
now has 19 survivors. 


1854. 
Dr. B. J. Jerrries, Sec., 
15 Chestnut St., Boston. 

Charles Thorndike died at his home, 
483 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, April 
8, of pneumonia. His wife died of the 
same two days later. He was born in 
Boston, June 24, 1834. When two years 
old his family went to Scotland, and two 
years afterward to Paris, returning to 
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this country in 1842, living chiefly at 
Newport until 1849, when they returned 
to England and finally to Paris, where he 
prepared for college with a private tutor. 
In the summer of 1852 he came home 
and entered the Junior Class of Harvard 
College. In 1854 he went to Europe, 
returning in 1855 to enter the Dane Law 
School, in November of that year. He 
was admitted to the Suffolk County Bar, 
April 28, 1857, and received his LL.B. 
and A.M. degrees in course, in 1857. He 
entered the law office of Elias Merwin in 
Boston in the fall of 1858. In 1862 (June 
24) in Paris, at the U. S. Legation he 
was married by the Rev. W. O. Lamson 
to Miss Mary E., daughter of Herman 
LeRoy Edgar of New York. For a long 
time he resided at Newport, R. I. In 
1869 he became a partner with Edward 
I. Browne, Esq., Boston, under the firm 
name of Browne and Thorndike. A son 
survives him, Dr. Augustus Thorndike, 
°84, of Boston. 
1855. 
E. H. Assort, Sec., 
14 Beacon 8t., Boston. 

Alexander Agassiz, having spent some 
months in Europe, with his son Max- 
imilian, was returning home on the 
steamer Adriatic. He retired to his state- 
room on Easter eve, apparently in good 
health, but he did not awake in this 
world on Easter morning. He was born 
Dec. 17, 1835, at Neuchatel, Switzer- 
land. His father was Louis Agassiz; and 
his mother, Cécile Braun. She died in 
1848, when he was 18 years old, and he 
then came to America, to his father, who 
had become professor in Harvard College. 
When he landed, he did not know English, 
and went with his father to the house of 
a friend, where there was a boy about his 
own age, who did not speak either 
French or German. Sixty years ago, 
however, boys knew more Latin than 
they usually do now, and Agassiz said 
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that he and his young friend got along 
very well, although they had to talk 
Latin as their only means of exchanging 
ideas. He was a bright, handsome boy, 
and a pleasant companion, and while an 
undergraduate did all his work well in 
all departments. He used both pencil 
and chalk with great facility, as his 
father did, and he adorned more than’ 
one old text-book in those days with 
charming pictures of worms and polyps; 
and, sometimes, of his instructors. 
When he entered in 1851, there was not 
any boat club, nor was any college mag- 
azine then published, at Harvard. Agas- 
siz was fond of rowing, and was one of 
the original members of the old Y. Y. 
crew. Its full name, in the current slang 
of that day, was really “Yang Yang.” It 
started a revival of boating in lighter 
craft than the old clubs had used. Pas- 
sengers between Cambridge and Boston 
were carried on four-horse omnibuses, 
running on the quarter-hours during the 
day, but stopping early in the evening. 
The extinct boating clubs had fallen into 
disrepute with the Faculty, because they 
existed chiefly as a means of reaching 
town for pleasure at night. Their boats 
were so big and heavy that they made 
the voyage home safe at midnight for 
crews who often came back in so cheerful 
a condition that they could not possibly 
have navigated a modern shell. In those 
days, substantially all the students 
played football and baseball, while some 
played cricket and four-old-cat. Rowing, 
however, seemed to be the only sport 
which attracted Agassiz. He did little 
for the Harvard Magazine which the 
Class started in its Junior year, though 
he belonged ‘to several clubs and was not 
unsociable. His plans for future work 
were, at this period of his life, in the line 
of mathematics and engineering. He 
freely expressed, however, his positive 
determination never to follow natural 
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history, as his father had done. But he, 
when he entered College, knew more 
about that subject than all the rest of us 
did when we graduated. There is still 
extant an elaborate and exquisite draw- 
ing of a large potato-worm in a certain 
copy of Peirce’s “‘Geometry,” which he 
made in the recitation-room in his 
‘Freshman year. Under it is written the 
full name of the artist, Alexander Eman- 
uel Rudolph Albert Agassiz. In later 
life, he employed only his first name. 
How his plans of work were changed, 
and what he did in later life, is set forth 
elsewhere in this magazine. Agassiz’s 
relations with his Class were kindly and 
close, and constant through life. The en- 
tire Class assessment, which covered all 
expenses for Class Day and the band at 
Commencement, was only $9.25 for each 
member. This sum included $300 for the 
Class Fund as well as an appropriation of 
$75 for the Class Cradle, and $50 for the 
Class Jack-knife. But this fund pos- 
sessed some characteristics of the widow’s 
cruse. It paid for the first printed Class 
Report, which was issued in 1865. This 
pamphlet set the standard of form which 
has been substantially followed by other 
classes ever since. In 1880, it paid for 
the Second Report, and in 1905 for the 
volume of Class photographs, which set 
the boy’s face opposite the latest pro- 
curable mature face, and compared 
about 30 faces as they looked after 50 
years had passed. It contributed to the 
erection of Memorial Hall; and largely 
to Phillips Brooks House; and put the 
Brooks and Barlow window into Memo- 
rial Hall; and helped furnish the Harvard 
Union after Major Higginson gave it. 
Somehow, the money always came, 
whenever it was wanted, without mak- 
ing any assessments or calling for public 
subscriptions. Whenever funds were 
needed, those classmates who had some- 
thing to spare, chipped in and said noth- 
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ing about it. The Secretary has always 
had noble support from a little knot of 
generous fellows always ready to help, 
and toenable us, nominally as a Class, to 
do its part in almost everything desir- 
able to be done during the last 55 years. 
They have also always made it possible 
for those whose purses happened to be 
short, to attend Class dinners and meet- 
ings; and the Class Fund has in other 
ways done much to lighten the burdens 
of life for some who found them heavy. 
Agassiz was one of the leaders in this 
little company of men of free and gener- 
ous hand. He always liberally joined in 
what was proposed, and, while all his 
other classmates will remember him af- 
fectionately, — for he was a very lovable 
man, — none will miss him more than 
the Secretary, who never came to him in 
vain for aid in the many kindly, common 
undertakings which bound the Class to- 
gether. During the past 20 years, during 
which the Class has grown into a most 
delightful club, holding regular meetings 
about every two months, Agassiz 
played a part which no one else can fill. 
The old men who survive him will al- 
ways think of him tenderly. Major H. 
L. Higginson, our classmate, and Agas- 
siz’s brother-in-law, delivered a most 
interesting address about him at the 
Harvard Union. A copy of this address 
was procured from Major Higginson and 
has been sent to each member of the 
Class. — James Reed, on April 2, com- 
pleted 50 years of uninterrupted service 
as the ordained minister of the Boston 
Society of the New Jerusalem. This 
anniversary was made the occasion of 
an expression of feeling by his Society in a 
great meeting which was really impressive 
and memorable. Several classmates were 
present by invitation. The extraordin- 
ary manifestation of respect and affec- 
tion which their classmate called forth 
by his half century of service in his 
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parish, can never be forgotten by any 
who witnessed it. This Society, during 
92 years, has had only two pastors. — 
Charles Francis Stone died at Redlands, 
Calif., whither he-had gone for his 
health, on April 27. He was born in 
New York, in 1834. After graduation, 
he studied at Heidelberg, and then was 
admitted to the Bar in New York, 
where he practised law during the rest 
of his life. He was, at one time, member 
of the firm of Porter, Lowrey, Soren & 
Stone, and of late years of the firm of 
Davies, Stone and Auerbach. — E. H. A. 


1857. 
Dr. F. H. Brown, Sec., 
28 State St., Boston. 

Sereno Edwards Dwight Currier was 
born in Methuen, Feb. 3, 1834, and died 
at his home in Roxbury, March 31, 1910. 
He entered the Class at the beginning of 
the Sophomore year and left it, on ac- 
count of sickness in June, 1855. After 
his recovery he began the study of law 
and was admitted tothe bar in Septem- 
ber, 1860. He practised in Roxbury and 
Boston. Eight years ago he fractured his 
hip while alighting from an electric car 
and was an invalid up to the time of his 
death. — The Secretary has just issued 
the Fourth Class Report. 66 members of 
the Class graduated in 1857 and one was 
added in 1872: of these, 19 are still liv- 
ing. Of 18 who were temporarily mem- 
bers but one remains. 46 married and 21 
were unmarried. There have been 147 
children and 78 grandchildren. 


1858. 
S. A. Witurams, Sec., 
50 State St., Boston. 

John Putnam Swinerton died at Dan- 
vers, Dec. 6, 1909. He was born at 
Taunton, Dec. 29, 1839, the son of John 
P. and Rebecca B. (Spalding) Swinerton. 
He taught school at Norton, 1858-62, at 
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Dighton, 1862-63, at Taunton High 
School, 1863-77, being principal of the 
latter from 1867. Then at Lynn, Fram- 
ingham, and back at Taunton in 1886. 
He married, Aug. 14, 1889, Mary Russell 
Putney, of Stoneham, by whom he had 
two sons. —Sereno Edwards Dwight 
Currier, a temporary member, born at 
Methuen, Feb. 3, 1834, died at Roxbury, 
March 31, 1910. 
1859. 
Pror. C. J. Wurtz, Sec., 
5 Prescott Hall, Cambridge. 

William Everett died in Quincy, Feb. 
16, 1910. He was born in Watertown, 
Oct. 10, 1839, and was the son of Ed- 
ward, 1811, and Charlotte Gray (Brooks) 
Everett. He was fitted for college by 
private tutors, the Cambridge High and 
Boston Latin Schools. At the latter 
school he received a Franklin Medal in 
1854. He was a member of the Institute 
of 1870, O.K. and ®. B.K. He re- 
ceived the degree of A.M. in course in 
1869. He sailed for Europe, after gradu- 
ating, and entered Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge University, England, Oct. 10, 
1859. He took the degree of B.A. in 
1863, being second in the “Junior Op- 
times’’ (Math. Honors) and first in the 
Second Class (Classical Honors). He 
traveled on the Continent before re- 
turning home. Later in life he made 
several visits to Europe. He was ad- 
mitted M.A. of Cambridge University in 
1869. He entered the Harvard Law 
School in 1863, and, took the degree of 
LL.B. in 1865. After a year in the office 
of J. G. Abbott, ’32, he was admitted to 
the bar in 1866. He was appointed tutor 
in Latin in Harvard College in 1870, and 
assistant professor in 1873, and resigned 
in 1877. He took the degree of Ph.D. (in 
Philology) in 1875. He received the 
honorary degrees of A.M., L.H.D., and 
LL.D. from Williams College, and of 
LL.D. from Dartmouth College. He was 
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appointed master of Adams Academy, 
Quincy, in 1878, and resigned in 1893. 
He was reappointed in 1897, and re- 
signed in 1907. He began political 
speaking in 1864, as a Republican, and 
in 1884 joined the “Mugwump” move- 
ment in favor of Grover Cleveland, and 
after that acted with the Democrats, 
being especially. interested in civil serv- 
ice and tariff reform. He was a candi- 
date for several offices between 1888 and 
1893, in which year he was elected to 
Congress from the 7th Mass. district. He 
served in the 53d Congress, 1893-95, and 
was on the committees on foreign affairs 
and civil service reform. He was licensed 
to preach by the Boston Association of 
(Unitarian) Ministers in 1872, and 
preached occasionally during his life. He 
was on the committee for examining the 
West Point Military Academy in 1887. 
He delivered 5 courses of lectures before 
the Lowell Institute between 1863 and 
1909, and was the Phi Beta Kappa or- 
ator at Harvard in 1900. He was ap- 
pointed Clark lecturer at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, in 1907, and began there a 
course of lectures on the English orators 
of the 18th and 19th centuries, but ill 
health obliged him to abandon this work 
and return home. He was elected Over- 
seer of Harvard College in 1899, and 
served during his term of six years, de- 
clining renomination. He was a fellow 
of the American Academy, a member of 
the Mass. Historical Society, a director 
of the Bunker Hill Association (before 
which he was orator in 1895 and 1908), 
and a member of the Union Club of Bos- 
ton from its foundation in 1863, when 
Edward Everett was chosen its first 
president. He published some of the 
above-mentioned lectures and addresses, 
and also poems and juvenile stories, 
some in magazines and some as separate 
publications. It has been stated, since 
his death, that he has prepared for pub- 
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lication a life of his father. His ®. B. K. 
oration on “ Patriotism” was printed in 
the Graduates’ Magazine for Sept., 1900. 
He did not marry. 


1860. 
Dr. S. W. Driver, Sec., 
Farwell Place, Cambridge. 

The Class of 1860 holds its 50th anni- 
versary of graduation on Commence- 
ment Day, June 29, and entertains all 
graduates up to Class of 1864 at Phillips 
Brooks House. The Class Secretary re- 
quests classmates to send in the present 
address of any son of classmate known 
to them, including their own. — The 
Rev. A. M. Knapp has taken his final 
farewell of Japan. He will make an ex- 
tended tour through India, Egypt, and 
Italy, arriving in June in Boston, which 
city he will mdke his future home. — 
Gen. Thomas Sherwin has resigned as 
president of the New England Tel. & 
Tel. Co. 

1862. 
C. E. Grinnett, Sec., 
30 Court St., Boston. 

Francis Cushing Nye died in New 
York, April 22, 1910. He was born at 
New Bedford, Aug. 2, 1840. 


1864. 
Dr. W. L. Ricuarpson, Sec., 
225 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 

George Bliss Morris died of pneu- 
monia at Summit, N. J., March 8, 1910. 
He was born at Springfield, Nov. 5, 1843, 
and graduated at the Law School in 
1867. 

1865. 
G. A. Gopparp, Sec., 
10 Tremont St., Boston. 

Albert Clark Buzell died suddenly at 
Exeter, N. H., in his own house, alone 
and unattended, at some time between 
Friday evening, Feb. 4, and Tuesday, 
Feb. 8, 1910. He had dined with friends 
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on Friday, and was found by anxious 
friends on Tuesday, in his study-chair. 
The cause of his death was endocarditis. 
Born Dec. 11, 1844, he graduated from 
Phillips Exeter in 1861, from Harvard 
in 1865, and Harvard Law School in 
1868. Practised law for a time in Boston 
and in Exeter, but being well off, retired 
many years ago. He devoted himself to 
reading and the arts, was a true musi- 
cian, playing well both piano and organ. 
He was a cultivated man, a clear and 
logical writer, and distinguished in col- 
lege in mathematics. He was an excel- 
lent skater and walker, and fond of 
nature. He had strong friends. Withal 
somewhat of a recluse, he lived alone, 
not taking on new servants as the old 
family servants died. He leaves a con- 
siderable fortune to distant relatives and 
near friends. — The Class will have its 
45th anniversary dinner at the Algon- 
quin Club on June 28, 1910. 


1866. 
C. E. Stratton, Sec., 
70 State St., Boston. 

George Frederick Chace, born at 
Taunton, April 14, 1845, died there Feb. 
24, 1910. He was superintendent of the 
Taunton Water Works, and chairman of 
the School Committee. Feb. 24, 1870, 
he married Patia A. Howes, by whom he 
had a son and a daughter. 


1869. 
T. P. Beat, Sec., 
Sears Building, Boston. 

Arthur Irving Fiske died at Portland, 
Conn., Feb. 18, 1910. He was born at 
Holliston, Aug. 19, 1848, the son of 
Lovett and of Alma R. (Greenhalgh) 
Fiske. From 1869 to 1873 he was tutor 
in Greek at Harvard. Then he went to 
the Boston Latin School, where he 
served continuously till his death, being 
headmaster since 1902. He married Dec. 
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25, 1879, at Holliston, Harriet A. Mow- 
ry, and had two daughters. — The ad- 
dress of Prof. H. M. Howe is Broad 
Brook Road, Bedford Hills, N. Y. 


1870. 
T. B. Ticknor, Sec., 
18 Highland 8t., Cambridge. 

So far as the plans for the 40th anni- 
versary of the Class are developed it is 
proposed to take those whom we may 
gather on an automobile trip on the 
morning of the day before Commence- 
ment, showing them such things in Cam- 
bridge, and on the way there, as we hope 
will interest them. We are planning to 
lunch at the Country Club and dine at 
the University Club. The indications 
are that we shall get more than half of 
the survivors of the Class together at 
Commencement. — The Class Commit- 
tee have received a letter stating that 
William Wigglesworth Chamberlin died 
in England early in 1910. Chamberlin 
disappeared a good many years ago and 
only occasional reports have been had of 
him for a long time. — Laurens Norris 
Francis, born at Windham, Vt., April 1, 
1844, died at Taunton, March 3, 1910.° 
— Joseph Sargent, born May 15, 1849, 
at Worcester, died in Boston on March 
11, 1910. 

1871. 
A. M. Barngs, Sec., 
1294 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. 

Morgan Rotch died of angina pectoris 
at New Bedford on Jan. 30, 1910. He 
was born at New Bedford April 8, 1848, 
and was fitted for college at Exeter, N. 
H. He was in the cotton business until 
1887, when he joined the Boston Stock 
Exchange and opened an office in New 
Bedford for a brokerage and bond busi- 
ness. He was Mayor of New Bedford for 
four years, 1885-88, and was afterwards 
appointed on the Board of Public Works. 
He was also State Senator from New 
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Bedford in 1891. Dec. 4, 1879, he mar- 
ried Josephine Grinnell, of New Bedford. 


1872. 
A. L. Lrncotn, Sec., 
126 State St., Boston. 

The Class will have the use of Thayer 
3 on Commencement. Notice of the 
usual annual dinner the night before will 
be sent later. — Ralph W Hickox died 
at Lyons, France, March 26, of apoplexy, 
while on an automobile tour from Monte 
Carlo to Paris. He was born in Cleve- 
land, O., Jan. 1, 1850. Soon after gradu- 
ation he entered into manufacturing and 
railroads in Cleveland, but retired from 
active business in 1885. He was first 
vice-president of the Hocking Valley 
R. R., and director of the Nickel Plate 
Railroad System, and a member of the 
boards of many other large industrial 
and commercial concerns. He had been 
a resident of France for some time on 
account of his health. He was a member 
of the University, Union, Union League, 
Metropolitan, and other clubs in New 
York City. He was married, Dec., 1879, 
at Chicago, to Annie Stager, daughter of 
the late Anson Stager, who survives him. 
— Ralph Stone died March 25 at Buf- 
falo, N. Y. He was born at Calais, Me., 
April 27, 1849, the son of Rev. Edward 
and Harriet Frances (Townsend) Stone. 
His father was a graduate of Brown Uni- 
versity and of the Divinity School in 
Cambridge, and was settled as a Uni- 
tarian clergyman in Framingham at the 
time Stone entered College. He received 
his instruction largely from his father 
and his final fitting for College at Phil- 
lips Exeter Academy, where he entered 
in 1865. After graduation he taught 
school for three years, at the same time 
studying law, and in June, 1876, was 
admitted to the New York Bar in Buf- 
falo. He was for a time a member of the 
City Club, the Civil Service Reform 
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Association, Buffalo Club, Cleveland 
Democracy, and others, and was secre- 
tary of the Independent Republicans of 
Erie County in the campaign of 1884. 
In April, 1888, he was appointed deputy 
clerk of the Superior Court of Buffalo, a 
position he held until Jan. 1, 1892. He 
prepared the New York Digest for 
“Martindale’s U. S. Law Directory” 
and published occasional articles in the 
Albany Law Journal. In the spring of 
1899 he was appointed librarian of the 
Law Library, Eighth Judicial District of 
the State of New York, at Buffalo, a 
place for which with his literary bent he 
was well fitted, and his work in that line 
was much appreciated. He was married, 
April 27, 1885, at Thibodeaux, La., to 
Alice De Bois, daughter of David Bryan 
and Ellen Eustace (Hayden) Pugh, who 
survives him with three sons and a 
daughter. 
1874. 
GerorceE P. Sancer, Sec., 
940 Exchange Building, Boston. 

The Class will dine at the Union Club 
in Boston on Tuesday, June 28, at 7 P.M. 
On Monday, the annual golf competi- 
tion will take place on the links of the 
Essex County Club, Manchester. On 
Commencement Day, Holworthy 4 as 
usual will be open for the use of the 
Class, and the business meeting will be 
held at 12.30. — Edward Gould Peters 
died on May 1. He was born in Boston, 
May 9, 1853, the son of Edward D. and 
Jane (Gould) Peters. He took his LL.B. 
at the Boston Law School in 1879; 
practised law in Boston for three years, 
and subsequently lived away from Bos- 
ton. He married in London, England, 
Eva C. (Barlow) Cameron on April 25, 
1899. 

1875. 
W. A. Reep, Sec., 
Brockton. 
Samuel Dennis Warren died suddenly 
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at Dedham, Feb. 20, 1910. He was born 
in Boston, Jan. 25, 1852. His father came 
to Boston as a poor boy, but soon made 
his way, and became one of the chief pa- 
per makers in the country. His mother 
was Susan C. Clarke, daughter of Dorus 
Clarke, a Presbyterian minister. Warren 
was educated at the Boston Latin and 
other schools and by tutors. Before en- 
tering college, he spent a year abroad 
and two years in his father’s office. In 
college, he was a member of the D.K.E., 
Hasty Pudding, and Porcellian, and one 
of the founders of the Magenta, subse- 
quently, Crimson, of which he was pre- 
sident. After graduating he studied law, 
took his LL.B. cum laude in 1877; was 
admitted to the Suffolk Bar in 1878, and 
practised in partnership with L. D. 
Brandeis, / 77, till 1888. Then, on his 
father’s death, he took charge of the fam- 
ily paper interests. Jan. 25, 1883, he 
married at Washington, D. C., Mabel, 
daughter of Senator T. F. Bayard of Wil- 
mington, by whom he had six children. 
His son, S. D., Jr., graduated in 1908. 
Warren was a trustee and the president 
of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, and 
a trustee of the Mass. General Hospital 
and of Milton Academy. He had a coun- 
try place at Dedham, where he founded 
the Dedham Polo Club. He was a mem- 
ber of the Tavern and Somerset Clubs, 
Boston, and of the University Club, 
New York. 
1876. 
J. T. WHEELwricart, Sec., 
262 Washington St., Boston. 

Percival Lowell has been lecturing in 
Paris and Berlin upon Mars, exhibiting 
his photographs of the planet for the 
learned societies. — Justice W. H. 
Moody is convalescing at the Corey Hill 
Hospital, Brookline, and he expects to 
be able to resume his seat on the Su- 
preme Bench at the October session. — 
A. W. Longfellow is president of the Ma- 
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rine Museum, which is to have quarters 
in the old State House, Boston. This 
museum will start with an excellent 
collection of models, curios and relics of 
the seafaring life of New England. — A. 
R. Dillon, 1432 E. 66th St., Chicago, has 
recently reported to the Secretary that 
he went west immediately after leaving 
college in his Sophomore year; engaged 
for a few years in the railroad business, 
but for the past 25 years has been prin- 
cipal of one or another public school in 
Chicago. He has studied in the College 
and Graduate Schools of the University 
of Chicago. — Room 19 in Hollis Hall 
will be open for the use of the Class on 
Commencement Day. Luncheon at 
noon. 
1877. 
J. F. Tyter, Sec., 
1038 Tremont Building, Boston. 

Dr. George Griswold Hayward, a 
temporary member of the Class, died 
Feb. 6, at his home in Boston, after a 
brief illness. The son of Isaac Daven- 
port and Mary (Griswold) Hayward he 
was born at Brookline, Aug. 30, 1854, 
but passed most of his early life at his 
old family home in Milton. He fitted for 
College at Hopkinson’s School and was 
with the Class for the Freshman year 
only, leaving to take a special course at 
the Mass. Institute of Technology, after 
which he entered the Harvard Medical 
School, where he received the degree 
of M.D. in 1881, having previously 
served his term as a house officer on the 
surgical side at the Mass. General Hos- 
pital. He then spent two years in study 
at various European hospitals, returning 
in 1883 to Boston where he began priv- 
ate practice, and as physician at the 
Boston Dispensary. In the summer of 
1884 he went to North East Harbor, 
Mount Desert, and had a large summer 
practice there for over 20 years, but for 
the last few years had entirely retired 
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from active work. He was a member of 
the Mass. and Maine Medical Societies 
and the Bar Harbor Hospital Club. He 
was one of the original members of the 
Tavern Club of Boston. He was married 
June 18, 1885, to Mabel, daughter of 
Samuel D. Sargeant of Cambridge, who 
survives him. He also left two sons, 
Griswold Sargeant and George Daven- 
port, the latter a member of the present 
Sophomore Class. — A tablet to Prof. E. 
H. Strobel is being placed in Langdell 
Hall. — Herbert Joseph Harwood died 
at Boston March 27, 1910. He was born 
at Littleton, Sept. 6, 1854. For a year 
after graduation he worked in a paper 
mill at Turner's Falls, then entered the 
employ of J. A. & N. Harwood, Boston. 
In 1882, he was Asst. Adjutant-General 
on the staff of Gov. Long. He married in 
Lancaster, Oct. 15, 1879, Emelie A. 
Green, by whom he had nine children. 
His oldest son, Joseph A., graduated in 
1902. For many years Harwood was 
manager and then proprietor of the Har- 
wood Mfg. Co., which made seats for 
halls, churches, etc. He wrote various 
papers on the history of Littleton; was 
chairman of the School Committee, trus- 
tee of the library, a Free Mason, and, in 
1899, a member of the Mass. House of 
Representatives. 


1878. 
J. C. Wurtney, Sec., 
Box 3573, Boston. 
C. H. Vinton’s address is Box 86, 
Back Bay P. O., Boston. 


1879. 
Rev. Epwarp Hatz, Sec., 
4 Circuit Road, Chestnut Hill. 
Clifford Brigham died March 18, at 
his home in Milton, after an illness of 
some months. He was born in New Bed- 
ford, Sept. 22, 1857, the son of Lincoln 
Flagg Brigham, /’44, and Eliza Endicott 
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(Swain) Brigham. He prepared for col- 
lege at the Salem High School and was 
admitted to Harvard in 1875, but he did 
not take his bachelor’s degree until 1880. 
He then studied law, first, for two years, 
in the Harvard Law School, and then in 
a Boston office. He was admitted to the 
Mass. Bar in January, 1884, and began 
the practice of law in Boston and Salem. 
He was admitted to practice in the U. S. 
Circuit Court in 1889, and in the U. S. 
Supreme Court in 1892. In Salem he 
served four years in the Common Coun- 
cil, and for three years out of the four as 
its president. He also held various offices 
in clubs and institutions, and was a 
member of the commission to revise the 
city charter of Salem. In the president- 
ial campaign of 1884 he was a member 
of the Executive Committee of the Sa- 
lem Independent and Republican Club, 
a “mugwump” organization, and later, 
in 1891 and 1892, he was a candidate for 
the Legislature on the Democratic ticket 
but was not elected. He continued to 
reside in Salem until 1900, with a sum- 
mer residence at Bar Harbor, and trav- 
eling abroad in 1890 and 1895 and again 
in 1899. In 1900 he removed from Salem 
to Boston, and in 1904 to Milton. He 
was married Oct. 9, 1900, to Amy Howe 
Johnson, daughter of Dr. Amos H. 
Johnson, ’53, and Frances S. (Benjamin) 
Johnson, who survives him. 


1880. 
Joun Woopsocry, Sec., 
14 Beacon St., Boston. 
_ The Class celebrates this year its 30th 
anniversary since graduation. On Tues- 
day, June 28, the day before Commence- 
ment, the Class will go to the Hoosic- 
Whisick Club, in Canton, just beyond 
Milton, where the day will be spent with 
golf, tennis and social intercourse. Lunch 
will be served about 1 p.m. The Class 
Dinner will be held on that evening at 
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7 pm. at the Algonquin Club, on Com- 
monwealth Ave., Boston. On Com- 
mencement Day the usual lunch will be 
provided at noon at Hollis 8. The Class 
has the honor of furnishing the presiding 
officer at the alumni meeting in the af- 
ternoon, Theodore Roosevelt, who sends 
word that he will also attend the Class 
Dinner the night before. — Clifford 
Brigham died at his home in Milton on 
March 13, 1910. Brigham entered Har- 
vard with the Class of 1879, and was 
really more closely allied with that class 
than with ’80, although he had many 
warm friends in the latter class. — E. 
S. Russell has been elected president of 
Harvard Teachers’ Association. —C. G. 
Washburn has announced that he will be 
a candidate this fall for reélection to 
Congress. — Henry Bainbridge Chapin 
died at his home in Boston on May 7, 
1910, after a few months’ illness, follow- 
ing an operation which disclosed a malig- 
nant and incurable intestinal disease. 
Until that time he had appeared to be in 
his usual robust health, and he was 
spared great suffering. He was the son 
of Abel Dexter and Julia (Clark) Chapin, 
and was born at Springfield, Oct. 2, 
1857. He prepared for college at St. 
Mark’s School, Southboro. After grad- 
uation he spent a year and a half in 
traveling in Europe, and in February, 
1882, entered the Boston office of the 
Freight Department of the Boston & 
Albany R. R., of which his grand- 
father, Chester Chapin, was at one time 
president. He was successively assistant 
general freight agent, general freight 
agent, and general traffic manager of 
that railroad, and continued for a time in 
the latter position after the lease of the 
Boston & Albany to the New York Cen- 
tral R. R. On May 1, 1905, he resigned 
that position and formed a partnership 
with Frank A. Schirmer and Robert W. 
Emmons, 2d, ’95, under the firm name of 
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Schirmer, Chapin & Emmons, to do a 
general banking and brokerage business 
in Boston, with offices at 79 Milk St., 
from which firm he withdrew on May 1 
last. Chapin was a director in the Bos- 
ton Consolidated Gas Co., Boston & 
Albany R. R., Massachusetts Bonding 
and Insurance Co., Taunton & New 
Bedford Copper Co., and president and 
director of the Ware RiverR. R. Co. He 
was also a trustee of the Faulkner Hos- 
pital and Adams Nervine Asylum. He 
was married on Oct. 12, 1887, to Susan 
Torrey Revere, daughter of Mrs. John 
Revere, of Canton. Two sons were born 
to them. The elder, John Revere, is a 
Senior at Harvard. The younger, 
named for his father, was accidentally 
killed at the South Station in Boston 
about two years ago. Chapin’s winter 
home was on Marlboro St. in Boston, 
and he also had a home on Louder’s Lane 
in the suburb of Jamaica Plain. He had 
a summer home, “The Glades,” at 
North Scituate. He was a member of 
the Somerset and University Clubs 
of Boston, and the Country Club of 
Brookline. For a number of years he had 
been’a member of the Class Committee, 
and was especially active and helpful at 
the 25th anniversary celebrated in 1905. 
His strong and manly character and al- - 
ways cheerful and kindly manner made 
him one of the best loved of our class- 
mates. 
1881. 
Pror. C. R. Sanesr, Sec., 
Cambridge. 

Owing to the absence of the Secretary 
in Europe, E. H. Baker will arrange for 
the Class meeting at Commencement. — 
Gov. Draper has appointed Dr. R. W. 
Lovett a member of the Mass. Board of 
Health. — A sketch of the late Prof. M. 
H. Morgan is printed elsewhere in this 
issue. In college he was a member of the 


Glee Club, Hasty Pudding, and Alpha 
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Delta Phi. In 1894, he was elected an 
honorary member of the Phi Beta 
Kappa. — Dr. G. A. Gordon is re-nomi- 
nated for the Board of Overseers, and A. 
L. Mills is nominated for the first time. 
— The Italian National Committee for 
the History of the Risorgimento has 
elected W. R. Thayer its corresponding 
member from America. 


1882. 
H. W. Cunnineuam, Sec., 
89 State St., Boston. 

F. S. Hall of Taunton has been ap- 
pointed by the Supreme Court of Mass. 
one of a commission of three to appor- 
tion among the towns forming the 
Metropolitan District of Boston, the 
expenses incurred by the State on public 
improvements in the district. — E. N. 
Perrin, who is in the Harvard Graduate 
School studying for the degree of A.M., 
recently took the part of “‘ Kellermann,” 
in the drama of Alt Heidelberg given by 
the Deutscher Verein on the 25th anni- 
versary of that Society. 


1883. 
Freperick Nicrots, Sec., 
2 Joy 8t., Boston. 

William Alvah Rublee died on April 
15, of peritonitis, at Hong Kong, China, 
where he had held the position of U. S. 
Consul-General since May, 1909. -The 
son of Horace and Kate (Hopkins) Rub- 
lee, he was born at Madison, Wis., 
March 16, 1861, and prepared for Col- 
lege at Phillips Exeter Academy, being 
admitted to Harvard in June, 1879. At 
graduation he received Honorable Men- 
tion in French and ranked among those 
to whom Disquisitions were assigned. 
After a year in the Law School, 1884-85, 
he returned to his home in Milwaukee, 
Wis., and engaged in newspaper work on 
the Sentinel until 1890, serving as city 
editor and legislative reporter. In June, 
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1890, he was appointed Consul at 
Prague, where he was established for the 
next two years, and then returned to his 
work on the Sentinel as an editorial 
writer. He was nominated, on March 2, 
1901, by Pres. McKinley, to be Consul- 
General at Hong Kong, and was trans- 
ferred Sept. 15, 1902, to Havana, Cuba, 
and March 26, 1903, to Vienna, where he 
remained for six years. He was married 
Oct. 7, 1896, at Milwaukee, Wis., to 
Katherine Smith Rogers, who survives 
him. — Dr. J. R. Brackett, of the Social 
Ethics Department, delivered an ad- 
dress on ‘“‘ Thoroughness in Charity,” at 
the annual meeting of the Associated 
Charities of Gloucester, and also at the 
opening session of the First Rhode Is- 
land State Conference of Charities and 
Correction. At a meeting of the Episco- 
palian Club of Mass., in March, he took 
for his subject, “The Church and Social 
Service.” — F. L. Clark was chosen 
commodore of the Eastern Yacht Club 
at the annual election; he has appointed 
S. P. Sanger as his fleet captain. — Dr. 
Sumner Coolidge is superintendent of the 
new Mass. Sanatorium for tuberculous 
patients at Lakeville, one of three great 
institutions planned by the State. — 
Prof. C. H. Grandgent, who is spending 
his sabbatical year abroad, gave a lec- 
ture in Italian, on April 11, at the invita- 
tion of the Italian Dante Society, in 
Or San Michele in Florence, in the 
Dante series started by Boccaccio, his 
address being entitled, “‘Il Contributo 
Americano agli Studi Danteschi.” On 
this occasion he was presented by the 
Society with a gold medal. — Hon. C.S. 
Hamlin was nominated by the Demo- 
cratic Congressional Committee of the 
14th Mass. District, as Representative 
to Congress, in spite of reiterated re- 
fusals, but declined. He was active on 
the stump in the campaign which re- 
sulted in the election of Eugene Foss, 
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and has since been engaged, in com- 
pany with the winning candidate, in 
making Tariff Reform addresses through- 
out New York State. On May 12 he de- 
livered an illustrated lecture on Alaska, 
before the University Club of Boston. — 
Hon. Edward Kent is president of the 
Harvard Club of Arizona. — Alfred 
Tonks, who was reported to have joined 
the North Alaskan Expedition in 1905, 
and to be established at Fort Egbert, 
has been recently heard from at Victoria, 
B. C. — The Class will dine at the Hotel 
Vendome on the evening of June 28, the 
day before Commencement. 
1884. 
T. K. Cummins, Sec., 

70 State St., Boston. 

Harry Hubbard has formed a partner- 
ship with Chester B. Masslich for ‘the 
general practice of the law, with offices 
in the Empire Bldg., 71 Broadway, New 
York, under the firm name of Hubbard 
& Masslich. — J. T. Bullard is a member 
of the Sinking Fund Commission of the 
city of New Bedford, and has been 
elected a trustee of St. Luke’s Hospital, 
New Bedford.—F. K. Gifford has 
moved from Laconia, N. H., to Melrose, 
Mass., where he has charge of two par- 
ishes; address, 11 West Emerson St., 
Melrose. — The firm of Sargent & Fair- 
child, in which S. I. Hutchinson is a 
partner, has moved from 8 Exchange PI. 
to 53 State St., Boston. — H. E. Miles is 
chairman of the executive committee of 
the Nat’l Tariff Com’n Ass’n, formed to 
promote the creation of a permanent 
non-partisan tariff commission. 


1885. 
H. M. Wituiams, Sec., 
16 State St., Boston. 

It is proposed to issue the 25th anni- 
versary Class Report at the time of the 
celebration at Commencement, — if the 
returns have been made by the members 
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in time. — The program for the cele- 
bration as published in the March num- 
ber remains the same except in the fol- 
lowing particulars: On Saturday even- 
ing, June 25, the members and wives 
will be the dinner guests of Mr. and Mrs. 
Storrow, at Lincoln, going out and re- 
turning by auto. On Sunday, Rev. W. 
F. Greenman, of Milwaukee, will preach, 
assisted at the services in Appleton 
Chapel by other clergymen, members of 
the Class. Pres. Lowell will read the 
Bible at this service. Later he and Mrs. 
Lowell will meet the members and their 
wives at the informal class reception. On 
Monday, wives as well as members will 
be the guests of Mr. and Mrs. J. E. 
Thayer at Lancaster. Mrs. Storrow’s 
reception for the ladies will be given at 
her Boston (417 Beacon St.) house, Tues- 
day evening, while the Class Dinner is in 
progress. — Col. S. E. Winslow has ar- 
ranged for a 25th anniversary reunion at 
Commencement of the University Nine 
of 1885, of which he was captain. — 
Rev. L. W. Batten of St. Marks, New 
York, is using the psychotherapeutic or 
hypnotic treatment asa cure for intoxi- 
cation. — W. L. Luther, a temporary 
member, is ranching and stock-raising 
at Luther, Carbon Co., Mont. — J. E. 
Thayer is fitting out another scientific 
expedition to Wrangel Island and other 
islands between Alaska and Siberia. He 
is a candidate for election as Overseer at 
Commencement. — Lewis A. Wood, a 
temporary member, is farming at Pon- 
chatula, La. — Rev. W. F. Greenman is 
president of the Harvard Club of Mil- 
waukee. — W. R. Trask is treasurer of 
the Military Historical Society of Mass. 
— Daniel Kelleher and associates have 
purchased the control of the Nat. Bank 
of Commerce of Everett, Wash.; Kelle- 
her will be the president, but will con- 
tinue to reside in Seattle. — Dr. Law- 
rence Litchfield is the chairman of the 
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committee on scientific work of the Med- 
ical Society of the State of Pennsylvania. 
— Rev. T. H. Root of Rhode Island was 
badly shaken up and somewhat injured 
in a driving accident in which his mother 
was killed. — A. W. Sim is president of 
the board of trustees of the Peabody 
Institute, of Peabody, Mass. — Adams 
Crocker died at his home in Fitchburg, 
Feb. 7, 1910. He was born in Fitchburg, 
Aug. 9, 1861, and educated at the Fitch- 
burg High School and afterwards at 
Williston Seminary. At Cambridge, as 
well as at school, he was very prominent 
in baseball, being captain of the Univer- 
sity team his Sophomore year. He was 
also a member of the D.K.E., Hasty 
Pudding, and Zeta Psi, and a business 
editor of the Lampoon. With the excep- 
tion of two years in New York, the rest 
of his life was spent in Fitchburg in 
manufacturing enterprises, first, in textile 
goods, and for the past 15 years in the 
manufacture of paper machinery, at 
which he made a success. In 1890 he 
was married in New York City to Annie 
Lothrop Weyman. Mrs. Crocker, and 
two daughters anda son survive. — Gov. 
Willson of ‘Kentucky has appointed A. 
D. Cole, of Maysville, a special judge. — 
E. Howards has established himself at 
Denver, Colo., as the head of the How- 
ards-Schweiker School of Music. — W. 
N. Roundy is now in Davenport, Ia.; he 
has published another book of poems. — 
Dr. J. R. Yocum is president of the Har- 
vard Club of Tacoma. — R. P. Carroll 
is traveling in Africa. — Addresses: Dr. 
Horace Clark, Lemmon, S. D.; F. B. 
Fogg, “‘The Bachelor,” Washington, D. 
C.; W. H. R. Hilliard, German Nat. 
Bank Bldg., Pittsburg, Pa.; J. L. Hurst, 
1419 F St., Washington, D. C.; R. L. 
McCook, Fresno Sequoia Club, Fresno, 
Calif.; E. I. K. Noyes, 53 State St., Bos- 
ton; E. D. Marsh, care of Argo, Jester & 
Co., 82 Beaver St., N. Y. — Kirke Kin- 
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ney, a temporary member, born May 25, 
1861, at Cincinnati, O.; died there Dec. 
27, 1905. 
1886. 
Dr: J. H. Huppuzsron, Sec., 
145 W. 78th St., New York, N. Y. 

H. S. Williams has opened a law office 
at 45 Warburton Ave., Yonkers, N. Y. 
— F. T. Cooper has withdrawn from the 
editorship of the Forum and is devoting 
himself to general literary work. — T. 
W. Richards has been elected Honorary 
Fellow of the New York Chemical Club. 
— O. B. Roberts was toastmaster at the 
April dinner of the Harvard Club of Bos- 
ton. — Courtenay Guild refereed the 
Harvard-Navy race at Annapolis, April 
23. — On Commencement the Class will 
meet as usual in Hollis 4. Notice of the 
customary Class Dinner will be sent ovt 
later. 

1887. 
G. P. Furser, Sec., 
344 South Station, Boston. 

Hollis 7 will be open to the Class on 
Commencement Day, and the usual in- 
formal dinner will be served at the 
University Club on that evening. 


1888. 
G. R. Putsirer, Sec., 
413 Barristers Hall, Boston. 

W. A. Leahy has been appointed priv- 
ate secretary to Mayor Fitzgerald of 
Boston. Leahy has been for many years 
secretary of the music commission of 
the city, which position he now leaves. 
— Henry Pennypacker has been ap- 
pointed head master of the Boston 
Latin School. He has been a teacher at 
this school for very many years, and his 
choice for the position comes as a logical 
promotion. — E. R. Thayer has been 
appointed Dean of the Harvard Law 
School. He will be obliged to discontinue 
active practice of law. The appointment 
is especially interesting, as Thayer’s 
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father was for many years a professor at 
the Law School. — The Class will have a 
reunion and field day this year on June 
28th, Tuesday, the day before Com- 
mencement. Detailed information will 
have been received by the members of 
the Class before the publication of this 
number of the Magazine. 


1889. 
CHARLES WARREN, Sec., 
262 Washington St., Boston. 

New Addresses: (Home): J. H. Proc- 
tor, 273 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 
(winter address); H. L. Bailey, 1633 19th 
St., Washington, D. C.; E. E. Shumaker, 
2114 Inman St., Cambridge; L. Davies, 
116 Church St., Oshkosh, Wis.; W. F. 
Pillsbury, .358 Chestnut Hill Ave., Bos- 
ton; M. Whitridge, 818 University Park- 
way, Baltimore, Md.; W. A. Parker, 62 
Newbury Ave., Quincy. (Business): W. F. 
Pillsbury, 50 Congress St., Boston; G. L. 
Hunter, 11 W. 32d St., New York; H. P. 
King, 2 Broad St., Boston; J. Nields, 800 
Equitable Bldg., Wilmington, Del.; W. 
D. Clark, Liberty Tower Bldg., 55 Lib- 
erty St., New York; C. Greene, 11 
Broadway, New York; V. M. Harding, 
708 Tacoma Bldg., Chicago, Ill. — L. H. 
Alexander, in connection with Prof. G. 
W. Kirchway of the Columbia Univer- 
sity Law School, and Dr. J. DeW. An- 
drews, has prepared an elaborate project 
for a compilation of American Law or a 
Corpus Juris. A long memorandum ex- 
plaining the scheme is published in the 
Green Bag for February, with letters 
favoring it from numerous judges, jurists 
and leaders of the bar. — C. C. Batchel- 
der gave a course of lectures in Political 
Economy at Brown University last win- 
ter and also spent three months examin- 
ing recent excavations in Egypt, con- 
ducted by G. A. Reisner, whose work has 
acquired international reputation. — 
Dr. R. C. Cabot delivered one of a series 
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of five lectures before the Harvard Union 
this spring on “Medicine as a Profes- 
sion.” He also conducted the singing at 
the dinner given by the Harvard Club of 
Boston to the Associated Harvard Clubs 
of New England. — W. D. Clark is a 
member of the law firm of Ingram, Root 
& Massey in New York. — L. Hulley 
has been elected president of the Florida 
State Teachers’ Association, also presi- 
dent of the Florida Music Teachers’ 
Association. — E. W. Grew has been 
elected director in the York Mfg. Co. 
and in the Everett*Mills. — H. P. King 
has resigned his position as Boston man- 
ager of the Otis Elevator Co. — F. E. 
Lane has been appointed head master of 
Milton Academy, Milton. The public 
press states: “He is very popular with 
the pupils, and the announcement of his 
appointment by George Wigglesworth, 
one of the board of trustees, occasioned 
one of the greatest demonstrations the 
Academy has experienced.” —J. T. 
Malone as Judge of the Court of Crimi- 
nal Sessions, presided at the trial of the 
New York editor recently indicted for 
criminal libel on Diaz, President of the 
Republic of Mexico. His charge to the 
jury on the liberty of the press and its 
abuse was highly praised, and has been 
commented on and quoted in an article 
in the May number of Pearson’s Maga- 
zine. —S. C. Manley has been elected a 
director in the Central Maine Power Co.; 
he is also clerk and director in the Ken- 
nebec Light and Heat Co. — Prof. C. H. 
Moore has been elected Fellow of the 
American Academy; also President of 
the Classical Association of New Eng- 
land. — W. R. Odell is interested in 
social settlement work in Chicago. — W. 
Paul has returned to Boston from Colo- 
rado. — W. F. Pillsbury has removed to 
Boston, where he is a stock broker with 
Thompson,Towle & Co. — George Blair 
Painter died at Miami, Fla., on March 
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29, 1910; he was born Dec. 23, 1867, at 
Pittsburgh, Pa. He had been in ill 
health for the past three years. In col- 
lege, Painter was prominent in club life. 
For twelve years after graduation, he 
was a partner in the iron and steel busi- 
ness in Pittsburgh as a member of J. 
Painter & Sons Co., taking a very active 
and able part in the business. On the 
merger of the business into the U. S. 
Steel Co. in 1901, he resigned, and for 
four years was in no active business. 
From 1905 to 1907 he was a special part- 
ner in Bishop, Laimbeer & Co., brokers, 
in New York. Painter will be greatly 
missed at class dinners and reunions, for 
he was the soul of goodfellowship and 
contributed greatly “‘to the gayety of 
nations” by song and story. He was 
unmarried. — Prof. J. H. Ropes spoke at 
the dinner of the Harvard Club of Phila- 
delphia, Feb. 5. He has been appointed 
Dean of the newly created Department 
of University Extension. This is a highly 
important new work initiated by Harv- 
ard, under which courses taken in Harv- 
ard University, Boston University, 
Mass. Institute of Technology, Simmons 
College, Tufts College, Wellesley Col- 
lege, Boston College, Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts, Lowell Institute, and Harv- 
ard Summer School may be considered 
in qualifying a person for a newly cre- 
ated degree of A.A. — G. A. Reisner has 
been appointed Professor of Egyptology 
at Harvard. — Thomas Talbot died in 
New York of pneumonia, Feb. 25, 1910, 
after an illness of only a few days, on his 
return from a trip to Bermuda. He was 
born at North Billerica, Sept. 18, 1867. 
He had had an unusually varied, brilliant 
and useful career. After leaving college, 
he went into the woolen business in the 
long established Talbot Mills at North 
Billerica, where, beginning as a workman 
he rose to be superintendent and direct- 
or. In 1896, he began to take an active 
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part in politics (his father having been 
Governor of Massachusetts in 1879). He 
served as secretary of the Republican 
State Committee, from 1896-98 and as 
chairman, 1903-06. When the Spanish- 
American War broke out, Talbot had 
already had a long military experience in 
the First Corps of Cadets in Mass., hav- 
ing enlisted April 11, 1889, and become 
first sergeant. Heat once volunteered for 
service, and was commissioned as second 
lieutenant of Company M, Sixth Mass. 
Vol. Inf. He served with distinction in 
the Porto Rico campaign, and was mus- 
tered out Jan. 21, 1899. He then served 
in the U. S. Vols. in the Philippines as 
captain of the 26th Infantry, from July 
5, 1899, to May 13, 1901. During this 
service, he was for some time military 
governor of the Island of Iloilo. On his 
return to Boston, he rejoined the First 
Corps of Cadets and was elected first 
lieutenant April 11, 1899; captain, Dec. 
9, 1901; major, Jan 17, 1902; and lieuten- 
ant colonel (the commanding officer) 
June 22, 1906, which position he held at 
the time of his death. His funeral in 
Arlington Street Church was a full mili- 
tary one, and was attended by the Gov- 
ernor and delegations from the United 
States Regular Army and all the leading 
military associations. Talbot was un- 
married. His death was not only a loss 
to the Class but to the community and to 
the nation for which he had performed 
high service.— A. W. Vorse has re- 
turned to this country and is at “The 
Benedict,” 80 Washington Sq., New 
York, N. Y.—R. DeC. Ward has been 
appointed Professor of Climatology at 
Harvard; this is interesting as being the 
first professorship on this subject in the 
United States. 
1891. 
A. J. Garcxrat, Sec., 
12 Ashburton Place, Boston. 
The Class will meet as usual at Hol- 
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worthy 9 on Commencement Day. Owing 
to the first annual Field Day of the Har- 
vard Club of Boston on June 25, it is 
doubtful if any attempt will be made to 
have a special outing this year of the 
Class, but if sufficient numbers express 
a desire to foregather, the Secretary will 
attend to the details. Our Class has 
challenged ’96 to a ball game on this 
Field Day, and it is expected that many 
will be present. For information about 
this Field Day address your Secretary. 
All who are members of the Harvard 
Club of Boston will of course receive 
notice from the Club secretary. Provi- 
sion will be made for graduates outside 
of Boston and vicinity to attend this 
Field Day on invitations from some 
member of the Class who is a member of 
the Club. Any member of the Class who 
wishes to become a member of the Club 
is requested to talk to the Secretary. The 
membership is nearly 1500 and growing 
fast. — Josiah Beard Moore died of 
pneumonia at Duxbury, on March 11, 
1910. He was the son of John Frederic 
and Ellen Elizabeth (Beard) Moore and 
was born at Waltham, June 17, 1866. 
He prepared for college at Phillips Exe- 
ter, and was with the Class of ’88 for 
three years, but took his degree of S.B. 
with 1891 and was affiliated with the 
latter class. He married Ellen Frances 
Carney, Oct. 16, 1899, at Boston, who 
survives him with two daughters. After 
leaving college he engaged in civil engi- 
neering and constructive work in and 
about Boston, but his health failing he 
retired to a farm at Duxbury where he 
spent his time in farming and out-door 
life. —J. R. Finlay is the general 
manager of the Goldfield Consolidated 
Mine, at Goldfield, Nev. He has been 
reappointed lecturer on Economics of 
Mining at Harvard College. — J. Wen- 
dell, Jr., played with the New Theatre 
Co. in Boston during April; some of his 
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classmates gave him a complimentary 
dinner. — G. B. Winthrop has law of- 
fices at 96 Broadway and Chase St., 
New York. — G. H. Leonard has had an 
exhibition of his paintings in Paris. — 
Rev. M. O. Simons’s address is 1867 
Crawford Ave., N. E., Cleveland, O.; he 
is secretary of the Associated Harvard 
Clubs meeting in Cleveland this year. — 
W. G. Howard has been appointed asst. 
prof. of German at Harvard. He re- 
ceived the degree of A.M. in 1892. From 
1893-95, he was instructor in German at 
Princeton — and since 1895, with the 
exception of one year, he has been in- 
structor in German at Harvard. —Q. A. 
Shaw has been elected president of the 
Calumet and Hecla Mining Co. —J. A. 
Parker is a general partner of the firm, 
Charles Head & Co., bankers and brok- 
ers, 74 State St., Boston. — Andrew 
Oliver is a member of the Sierra Club at 
Seattle, Wash.— E. C. Moen is the 
senior member of the law firm of Moen 
and Dwight, 52 Williams St., New York. 
— Prof. H. E. Sawyer has left the Chem- 
ical Department of the Agricultural Bu- 
reau at Washington, and is now a farmer 
in New Hampshire. —F. W. Burlingham 
has retired from the firm of Peabody, 
Houghtaling & Co., of Chicago. — W. 
F. Flint has resigned as president of the 
Milwaukee Harvard Club and with G. 
A. Chamberlain is on the executive 
committee of the Club. — B. A. Gould 
was in Europe early this spring; he is still 
in the manufacturing business in Tor- 
onto, Can.— D. L. Hunt has passed 
several months in Europe and Africa. — 
A. V. Woodworth is a stock broker of the 
firm of Sewall and Woodworth, 50 Con- 
gress St., Boston. — Prof. Kenneth 
McKenzie gave twelve Dante readings 
in New Haven; he is professor of Ro- 
mance Languages at Yale. The concord- 
ance to Petrarch, which he undertook 
several years ago, is nearly completed. 
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1892. 
Pror. A. R. Benner, Sec., 
Andover. 

The Class will meet as usual at noon 
on Commencement Day in Hollis 24. — 
Howard Whitcomb has formed a part- 
nership with Lawrence Whitcomb, and, 
under the name of Whitcomb and Co., 
will carry on the real estate business at 
16 State St., Boston. — Dr. H. F. Will- 
ard is director of the Western Bureau of 
the Bureau of University Travel. — T. 
C. Jenkins is a director of the Bank of 
Pittsburg, Pa. — L. K. Morse (’91) has 
removed his law offices to 201 Devon- 
shire St., Boston. 


1893. 
S. F. Batcuetper, Sec., 
720 Tremont Building, Boston. 

Hollis 27 will as usual be open to the 
Class on Commencement Day. Special 
tickets to the Yard will be required on 

. account of the presence of ex-Pres. 
Roosevelt and Gov. Hughes. — The New 
England Association of the Class had a 
dinner at the Boston Athletic Associa- 
tion on Feb. 10. About 30 members at- 
tended, and the proceedings were large- 
ly devoted to a most enjoyable “song- 
fest.” — M. Bartlett has been re-elected 
vice-president of the Philippines Har- 
vard Club; address, The Deanery, Ma- 
nila. — R. Bisbee has withdrawn from 
the firm of MacFarland, Taylor & Cos- 
tello and formed a partnership for the 
general practice of law with F. Stewart 
and P. H. Loftus, offices at 15 William 
St., New York City. — Donald Church- 
ill died Nov. 27, 1909, of blood-poisoning 
received while operating at the Rhode 
Island Hospital, Providence. He was 
born at Andover, May 20, 1870, of John 
Wesley and Mary Jane (Donald) 
Churchill. He fitted at Andover and 
took his A.B. in 1894, as of 1893. He had 
meantime gone into business, first as 
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junior chemist for Parke Davis & Co., of 
Detroit, and then as salesman for the 
Detroit Twist Drill Co. While traveling 
for them in June, 1894, he was taken 
with appendicitis at Providence and un- 
derwent two critical operations at the 
Rhode Island Hospital. In consequence 
he became so much interested in medi- 
cine that he entered the Harvard Medi- 
cal School and received his M.D. in 
1898. During the last year of his course 
he was also medical house-officer of the 
House of the Good Samaritan. From 
July, 1898, he was for a year assistant 
resident physician at the Adams Nerv- 
ine Asylum, Jamaica Plain. He then 
served as interne at the Rhode Island 
Hospital until 1901, when for three 
months he served as acting superintend- 
ent. In October of that year he began 
private practice at Providence. In this 
also he attained marked success. He 
gradually turned his attention to surg- 
ery, and in 1906 was appointed visiting 
surgeon to the Rhode Island Hospital. 
He was active in the local medical socie- 
ties and contributed various technical 
and historical papers to the Providence 
Medical Journal. He had the true medi- 
cal temperament. Blessed with a vigor- 
ous constitution (“My health,” he re- 
cently wrote, “‘is so good it almost hurts 
me”’), and inheriting all the solid quali- 
ties of the old New England stock, he 
combined with them a radiant cheerful- 
ness and keen enjoyment of life, a fine 
capacity for friendship, and the broadest 
sympathy and interest in all about him. 
In outdoor life he was devoted to boat- 
ing, and always got on the water when- 
ever he had a chance. Sept. 7, 1904, he 
married Harriott Boss Pearce of Mans- 
field, who with one daughter survives 
him. — R. G. Dodge has become a part- 
ner in the law firm of Storey, Thorndike, 
Palmer & Dodge, at 785 Exchange Bldg., 
Boston. — Philip Barthold Howard died 
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March 24, 1910, at the Massachusetts 
General Hospital, of ulcerative endo- 
carditis. He was born April 20, 1870, at 
Roxbury, the son of Charles Tasker and 
Jane Wheaton (McBurney) Howard. 
He fitted at Noble’s and was a regular 
member of ’93. In college his interests 
were musical, dramatic and artistic; and 
he determined to make architecture his 
profession. He worked successively 


with Hartwell & Richardson, Wheel- 


wright & Haven, and A. W. Longfellow, - 


and in 1900 opened an office for inde- 
pendent practice. Six years later he 
formed a partnership with C. K. Cum- 
mings, ’93, with whom he continued to 
the time of his death. He lived at 
Charles River Village, took an interest in 
town affairs, and made a specialty of 
farm building and engineering. His 
work from the start showed distinct 
originality, excellent taste, and a certain 
quiet distinctive charm. Besides a num- 
ber of very interesting country houses he 
designed one of the new buildings for the 
McLean Asylum, and the Orthopedic 
Ward at the Mass. General Hospital. 
His marked individuality, quaint sense of 
humor and lovable character brought 
him a circle of very real friends, to whom 
the singularly calm straightforward way 
in which he faced life, which at certain 
periods was very difficult, and the suc- 
cess with which he overcame many ob- 
stacles and rose steadily in his profes- 
sion, notwithstanding his straitened 
circumstances, will be a lasting inspira- 
tion. Oct. 18, 1899, he married Ruby 
Farnham Stoodley, of Lincoln, who with 
four children survives him.—P. T. 
Jackson has removed his residence to 45 
Garden St., Cambridge. — Dr. and Mrs. 
J. L. Nichols will be “at home” after 
June at Saranac Lake, N. Y.—C. E 
Whitmore is teaching at Ridgefield 
School, Ct., R. J. Mulford, Ph.D., ’93, 
head master. 
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1894. 
Pror. E. K. Rann, Sec., 
107 Lake View Ave., Cambridge. 

The Class will hold its Commence- 
ment Reunion, as usual, in Stoughton 23. 
There will be a subscription dinner the 
evening before Commencement at the 
Brookline Country Club. Full particu- 
lars will be sent later to the Class. — S. 
M. Williams is secretary of the Harvard 
Club of Boston. —R. Washburn is 
chairman of the new license commission 
of Worcester. — Rev. E. L. Eustis of St. 
Peter’s Episcopal Church, Cambridge, 
has become rector of St. Paul’s of Nan- 
tucket. — Rev. J. L. Tryon is assistant 
sceretary of the American Peace Society. 
— R. T. W. Moss's address is P. O. Box 
391, El Paso, Tex. : 


1895. 
A. H. Newman, Sec., 
60 State St., Boston. 

The 95 men of Boston and vicinity 
held an informal subscription dinner at 
the University Club on March 11. 
Nearly 50 men were present and dis- 
cussed plans for the Quindecennial. A 
committee of five consisting of R. W. 
Emmons, 2d, R. C. Grew, R. L. Ray- 
mond, F. H. Nash, and N. W. Brigham, 
Jr., was selected to act with the Class 
Committee and Secretary in preparing 
for the celebration. A committee of five 
was also elected to publish at intervals a 
95 paper intended to foster interest in 
the Quindecennial. The first number of 
the ’95 “‘ News Bureau” was sent out to 
all men in the Class about April 20. In 
the issues of that paper will be found all 
details relating to the Quindecennial. — 
The ’95 men of New York and vicinity 
had a very enthusiastic dinner at the 
Harvard Club on April 30. Over 30 men 
were present and decided to have a spe- 
cial car on the 1 p. M. train for Boston on 
Monday, June 27, arriving in time for the 
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Quindecennial dinner. Hollis 20 will be 
open to the Class on Commencement 
Day as usual. — Addresses: T. F. Al- 
len’s address, 100 Broadway, New York, 
N. Y.; F. von Briesen, 25 Broad St., 
New York, N. Y.; J. S. Coonley, 193 
Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, IIl.; R. 
T. W. Moss, Box 391, El Paso, Tex.; J. 
R. Trotter, Morgantown, W. Va.— 
Prof. A. L. Cross has had leave of ab- 
sence from the University of Michigan 
this half year and has been giving 
courses in History at Harvard. — E. G. 
Merrill was in April elected president of 
the Union Trust Co., New York, N. Y. 


1896. 
J. J. Hayes, Sec., 
112 Water St., Boston. 

M. D. Morris is superintendent of 
schools at Parkersburg, W. Va. — E. V. 
Frothingham has been appointed Com- 
missioner of Public Works in New York 
City. — Linzee Blagden is a member of 
the firm of McGraw, Blagden & Draper, 
bankers and brokers, New York.—C. R. 
Wilson is U.S. Attorney, at Washington, 
D. C. — Philip Stockton is president of 
the Old Colony Trust Co., Boston. — H. 
L. Brown is vice-president of the Nat. 
Assn. of Hotel Men. — Addresses: J. C. 
Fairchild, 53 State St., Boston; M. D. 
Morris, Flushing, O. — According to our 
custom the Class will have an informal 
dinner the latter part of June, possibly 
combining with some other class as we 
did last year. Notice will be sent as 
soon as the arrangements have been 
completed. The Class will meet in 
Stoughton 20 on Commencement Day. 


1897. 
W. L. Garrison, Jr., Sec., 
60 State St., Boston. 
F. M. Weld, formerly a partner of 
Moffat & White, is now a partner in the 
successor firm of White, Weld & Co., 5 
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Nassau St., New York City. — Capt. 
E. W. Rich is at the Port of Jolo, P. I. — 
E. G. Barnard is traveling in Sicily and 
Greece. — The Bradlee & Chatman Co., 
of which J. E. Chatman is a partner, has 
moved its office to 85 Broad St., Boston. 
—A.V. Dilley & Co. have opened a New 
York office at 225 Fifth Ave. — H. W. 
Wellington’s business address is Welling- 
ton-Pierce Co., 368 Congress St., Boston. 
— The Boston Harvard Club is planning 
a Field Day in the month of June, 
which promises to be an occasion of 
great attraction. The ’97 Class Com- 
mittee, together with the committees of 
other classes, are considering the advis- 
ability of merging the annual Class out- 
ing into this larger and more elaborate 
meeting. There will be opportunities 
for inter-class contests of all kinds. A 
special feature of the program will be the 
appearance of the dramatic stars of re- 
cent years in their characteristic roles. 
The Secretary expects shortly to issue a 
circular on this general subject. 


1898. 
B. H. Hayes, Sec., 
Andover. 

The usual Commencement Day 
spread will be held in 23 Holworthy on 
June 29. — All who can, should join the 
Boston Harvard Club and take part in 
the first annual field day, Saturday, 
June 25. — Eliot Wadsworth has been 
elected a director of the New England 
Casualty Co. — F. L. Ames is a director 
in the Arizona Commercial (Mining) 
Co.—E. G. Burgess, Jr., recently 
manager of the branch office of Logan 
and Bryan, bankers and brokers, in the 
Holland House, New York, N. Y., 
has resigned, and together with James 
R. Barbour, Yale, ’90, has purchased a 
fruit orchard at Medford, Ore: — Ward 
Bonsal has changed his law office to 943 
Oliver Bldg., Pittsburg. — The follow- 
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ing ’98 men have received appointments 
to the University teaching staff: Dr. C. 
N. Jackson, Asst. Professor of Greek 
and Latin; Dr. C. N. Greenough, re- 
cently at the University of Illinois, 
Asst. Professor of English; Dr. L. J. 
Henderson, Asst. Professor of Biolog- 
ical Chemistry; Dr. F. J. Goodridge, 
Assistant in Physiology; R. T. Fisher, 
Asst. Professor of Forestry, — all from 
Sept. 1, 1910. 


1899. 
Artuur Apams, Sec. 

Old Colony Trust Co., Boston. 

R. A. White and M. F. Goodwin have 
recently been located. White is asst. 
engineer of the New York Central and 
Hudson River R. R., Grand Central 
Station, New York City, and should be 
addressed as such to avoid confusion 
with another R. A. White at the same 
address. Goodwin is teaching at the 
University School, Cleveland, O. His 
permanent address is still Wolfboro, 
N. H.— W. R. D. Owen is with the 
American Tel. and Tel. Co., in New 
York City. — Rev. Maxwell Savage is 
minister of The Church of the Messiah, 
Louisville, Ky.; address, corner York and 
4th Streets, Louisville. — H. B. Hewitt 
is president and treasurer of the Hewitt 
Logging Co., Hoquiam, Wash. — Dr. 
T. Wood Clarke has recently been ap- 
pointed assistant in the diseases of 
children in Columbia University, clin- 
ical assistant in the department of the 
diseases of children in the Vanderbilt 
Clinic and attending physician to the 
Catholic Institute for the Blind of New 
York City. — E. P. Davis has moved 
his offices to 830-32 Globe Bldg., St. 
Paul, Minn. — P. D. Haughton is to 
be the head coach of the Harvard Foot- 
ball team for three years at an annual 
salary. He has resigned as asst. secre- 
tary of the Old Colony Trust Co., and 





is now associated with Hamlin Nicker- 
son & Co., member of the Boston Stock 
Exchange, 59 Congress St., Boston. His 
resignation leaves only 4 members of 
the Class who are now with the Old 
Colony Trust Co. — Wallace B. Don- 
ham and Arthur Adams are vice-presi- 
dents, S. P. Shaw, Jr., is asst. secretary 
and P. L. Burrill is advertising manager. 
Messrs. Adams, Shaw, and Haughton 
were formerly with the City Trust Co. 
and went to the Old Colony when the 
two companies were combined. — Henry 
Everett O’Brien died on Jan. 16, 1910. 
He was born in New York City, Feb. 
12, 1876. He received his A.B. degree 
with the Class and after graduation 
went into the real estate business with 
his father, Henry S. O’Brien, in New 
York City, the firm eventually becom- 
ing Henry S. O’Brien and Son, with 
offices at 45 Broadway. On Nov. 19, 
1907, at Lawrenceburg, Ky., he mar- 
ried Katherine Dowling, daughter of 
John and Mary Dowling. They had one 
daughter, Helen Stanton O’Brien, born 
Sept. 24, 1908, at Briarcliff, N. Y. He 
died of pneumonia at Briarcliff. — Prof. 
Sherman Campbell died at Hanover, 
Ind., March 3, 1910. He was the son of 
Alexander John and Eliza Elmina (Shep- 
ard) Campbell. The former had been 
major and most of the time acting- 
colonel in the 33d Missouri Vols. and 
showed his loyalty to the Northern 
cause and admiration for two of the 
Northern officers by naming his twin sons 
“Sherman” and “Sheridan.” When 
they were 2 years old they were taken 
to Forestville, N. Y., to live, and later 
to Pennsylvania and Canada, the family 
finally moving to Cambridge. Sherman 
Campbell attended the Cambridge 
Latin School and graduated in 1893. 
For 2 years he was in business before 
entering Harvard and in his summer 
vacations was occupied as a bookkeeper 
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in banks. He took no prominent part 
in the college life, but pursued his plan 
to teach Classics. At graduation he 
wrote the Baccalaureate Hymn. After 
that he taught Latin and Greek in the 
Hudson River Institute, Hudson, N. Y., 
and Norfolk University School. He 
returned to Harvard for part of the 
year 1902-03 and received an A.M. (as 
of 1903). Subsequently he was professor 
of Greek and Latin at the S. W. Kansas 
College at Winfield, and in 1905-06 at 
Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Peoria, 
Ill. In the autumn of 1906 he went to 
Hanover College, Hanover, Ind., as 
professor of Greek, succeeding Prof. J. 
B. Garrit. He remained there until his 
death. He was married in 1907 to 
Jessie Green, who survives him. In the 
spring of 1909 he had an attack of em- 
bolism in the brain, due to a weakened 
heart caused by rheumatism. During 
the late winter term he had been given 
a leave of absence from his college 
duties and had been to Indianapolis for 
treatment. Although quite weak, he 
had not been confined to his bed. He 
was accustomed to walk out of doors 
when the weather permitted and it was 
while talking to two friends near his 
residence, that the final rheumatic 
attack of the heart muscles came. He 
fell to the ground and was carried into 
his house, evidently suffering very much. 
He died soon after. He was evidently 
very popular with everybody in Hanover 
both in and out of the college, and his 
loss is very keenly felt there. 


1900. 
Exror Spaupina, See., 
Endicott, N. Y. 

The following men cannot be found. 
Any information in regard to them will 
be gladly received by the Secretary: 
William B. Ayers, Irving J. Cross, Ben- 
jamin W. Farris, Jacob P. Freeman, 
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John P. Hinchey, John D. Horgan, 
Louis La Maida, Henry H. Lancaster, 
Howard B. Moore, William J. Nagle, 
John W. Piper, Frank N. Reed, George 
L. Richards, Albert R. Smith, Cary T. 
Wright. — Changes in address: C. Q. 
Adams, 702 Postal Tel. Bldg., Chicago, 
Ill.; E. L. Adams, 644 South Ingalls St., 
Ann Arbor, Mich.; H. J. Alexander, 
23 Flatbush Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Dr. Nathaniel Allison, Humboldt Bldg., 
St. Louis, Mo.; G. A. Anderegg, 199 
N. 18th St., East Orange, N. J.; L. S. 
Antisdel, Room 603, 59 Dearborn St., 
Chicago, IIl.; W. H. Attwill, 22 Sacra- 
mento St., North Cambridge, H. B. 
Baldwin, 14 Linden St., Brookline; H. 
W. Ballantine, 954 Mills Bldg., San 
Francisco, Cal.; Major W. Barber, 15 
William St., New York City; R. T. 
Barnefield, 97 Summit St., Pawtucket, 
R. I.; W. L. Beardsell, 18 Merriam St., 
Lexington; S. M. Becker, 87 Prospect 
Ave., Milwaukee, Wis.; Dr. Conrad 
Bell, 820 Main St., Waltham; C. H. 
Bell, 1314 Locust St., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
A. A. Benesch, 7515 Lagrange Ave., 
Cleveland, O.; E. S. Bennett, 116 Gris- 
wold St., Detroit, Mich. (for 1910); F. 
P. Bennett, Jr., 530 Atlantic Ave., Bos- 
ton; Ayres Boal, 105 Washington St., 
Chicago, Ill.; R. DeB. Boardman, 30 
Kilby St., Boston; R. F. Bolles, Fenway 
Studios, 30 Ipswich St., Boston; R. C. 
Bolling, 71 Broadway, New York City; 
W. H. Bonelli, 1287 Commonwealth 
Ave., Boston; James Brewer, 374 Euston 
Road, London, N. W., Eng.; Bartlett 
Brooks, 16 No. Park St., Bangor, Me.; 
P. F. Brown, 7 Myers St., Hackensack, 
N. J.; L. LeG. Burley, 88 Rue du Com- 
promis, Antwerp, Belgium; F. F. Burr, 
Box 145, E. Haven, Conn.; F. W. Bux- 
ton, Boston Sunday Herald, Boston; G. 
P. Campbell, Kennett, Cal.; D. F. Car- 
penter, 56 Bank Block, Colorado 
Springs, Col.; Buckingham Chandler, 
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110 Dearborn St., Chicago. IIl.; F. B. 
Cherington, 115 Maroon Heights, Univ. 
of Chicago, Ill.; Dr. F. N. Chessman, 
Empire Bldg., Seattle, Wash.; J. A. 
Childs, University of Cal., Berkeley, 
Cal.; J. H. Clagg, 41 Hosmer St., Ever- 
ett; A. S. Clark, 2 Malcolm St., Boston; 
L. K. Clark, Ayer; G. E. Clement, 275 
Warren St., Roxbury; H. G. Clough, 
Beacon Bldg., Manchester, N. H.; John 
P. Cobb, 247 Illinois St., Chicago, III; 
J. S. Cochrane, 257 Commonwealth 
Ave., Boston; Alexander Corstvet, 601 
26th Ave., Milwaukee, Wis.; W. F. 
Cram, 41 Broadway, Bangor, Me.; J. 
J. Curran, 38 Auburndale Ave., West 
Newton; C. B. Curtis, Bantam, Litch- 
field Co., Conn.; H. J. Davenport, 375 
Pearl St., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Aaron Davis, 
28 State St., Boston; Minot Davis, 612 
Lumbermen’s Bldg., Portland, Ore.; 
R. J. Davis, College Green, Annapolis, 
Md.; L. M. Dougan, Pestalozzi St., St. 
Louis, Mo.; F. T. Dow, 1530 12th Ave. 
So., Birmingham, Ala.; J. F. Downey, 
200 Elm St., Cambridge; Dr. A. F. 
Downing, 127 Newbury St., Boston; 
C. D. Draper, 18 W. 8th St., New York 
City; E. L. Dudley, The Grange, Cam- 
den, N. J.; H. T. van Dusen, The In- 
dustrial Instrument Co., Foxboro; B. 
E. Eames, 25 Welles Ave., Dorchester; 
Lucien Eaton, 216 West Canda St., 
Ishpeming, Mich.; Edward Elias, 111 
Lutz Ave., West La Fayette, Ind.; H. 
S. Elliott, $4 Cliff St., New York City; 
Dr. R. H. Ellis, 903 Corbett Bldg., 
Portland, Ore.; J. O. Emerson, Ameri- 
can Club, Mexico City, Mexico; Manning 
Emery, Jr., 840 Exchange Bldg., Boston 
(mail should be sent till July 1, 1910, to 
290 Branch St., Lowell); W. P. Everts, 
6 Acorn St., Boston; H. L. Ewer, 21 Kil- 
syth Ave., Brookline; H. H. Fiske, Has- 
kell Institute, Lawrence, Kan.; A. P. 
Fitch, 29 Follen St., Cambridge; C. G. 
Fitzgerald, Maryland Club, Baltimore, 
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Md., or “Esperanza” Garrison P. O., 
Md.; S. S. FitzGerald, 87 Milk St., 
Boston; Ralph Folks, 1028 Park Ave., 
New York City; H. H. Fox, Peace St., 
Pelham Manor, New York City; A. S. 
Friend, 323 Summit Ave., Milwaukee, 
Wis.; G. F. Furlong, 42 Cathcart St., 
Montreal, P. Q.; R. L. Gerry, P. O. Box 
1820, New York City (permanent ad- 
dress, Newport, R. I.); A. S. Gilman, 
The Nat. City Bank, 55 Wall St., New 
York City; C. S. Gilman, North Main 
St., Wolfboro, N. H.; J. L. Givan, 48 
Second Ave., Monckton, N. B.; J. B. 
Gore, care of Mr. Theodore W. Gore, 
33 Broad St., Boston; E. D. Gould, 14 
Vernon St., Abington; E. H. Graham, 5 
Gloucester St., Boston; F. R. Greene, 
57 North Main St., Fall River; H. H. 
Greene, 27 Loomis St., Burlington, Vt.; 
A. F. Griffiths, 115 Ocean St., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; August Grossman, 5136 
Fairmount St., St. Louis, Mo.; H. A. 
Guiler, 612 W. 187th St., New York 
City; Dr. W. P. Hager, 78 Main St., 
Northampton; E. H. Hammond, Divi- 
sion Supt. of Schools, 65 Calle Nova- 
liches Cavite, Cavite, P. I.; C. L. Hard- 
ing, 25 Arch St., Boston; G. W. Har- 
rington, Frothingham School, Boston; 
A. E. Harris, 125 East 24th St., New 
York City; C. P. Hatch, Plum Beach 
Farm, Port Washington, L. I, N. Y.; 
Cyril Hatch, 156 Madison Ave., New 
York City; G. E. Hawkins, 22 Home 
Life Bldg., Washington, D. C.; A. S. 
Hawks, P. O. Box 20, Greenfield; C. S. 
Hebard, 24 Hillside Ave., Medford; 
E. B. Hilliard, Groton School, Groton; 
L. E. Hilliard, Lynn; A. S. Hills, 541 
West End Ave., New York City; T. T. 
Hinkley, 53 State St., Boston; H. S. 
Hirshbert, Public Library, Cleveland, O.; 
Dr. C. A. Holbrook, Mass. Gen. Hospi- 
tal, Boston; Dr. C. B. Hollings, 21 
Grover Ave., Winthrop; J. H. Hoimes, 
$1 Nassau St., New York City; W. H. 
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Holsinger, 500-510 Security Bank Bldg., 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Dr. W. L. Holt, 
4th & Ramsey Sts., Banning, Cal.; A. 
L. Horst, 203 Grand Central Station, 
New York City; E. W. Howard, 641 
Mission St., San Francisco, Cal.; H. S. 
Howard, 73 Grand St., Newburgh, N. 
Y.; G. G. Hubbard, care of Canadian 
Aerodome Co., Baddeck, N. S.; H. R. 
Hubbard, 112 W. 9th St., Plainfield, 
N. J.; H. L. Hughes, Saugus; Campbell 
Humphrey, 70 Kilby St., Boston; J. M. 
Hussey, 2814 Prince St., Wichita, Kan- 
sas; C. R. Irwin-Martin, 21 W. 54th St., 
New York City; F. L. Jewett, 2009 
University Ave., Austin, Tex.; Edward 
Johnson, 54 Warren Ave., Woburn; H. 
R. Johnson, care of Orvis Brothers & 
Co., 60 Broadway, New York; J. M. 
Johnson, 166th St. and Boston Road, 
New York City; Benjamin Kaufman, 
1609 Fourth Ave., Louisville, Ky.; C. E. 
Klise, 21 Orchard St., Belmont; C. J. 
Kullmer, 505 University Pl., Syracuse, 
N. Y.; F. E. Kutscher, 11 Hawthorne 
Pl., East Orange, N. J.; C. H. Ladd, 
601 Flatiron Bldg., Fort Worth, Tex.; 
C. J. Lane, Room 907, P. O. Square 
Bldg., Boston; R. E. Lee, care of Frau- 
lein Helbach, Bismarck Strasse, Cologne, 
Germany; H. Van H. Lewis, care of The 
Fairbanks Co., 422 Broome St., New 
York; Walter Lichtenstein, 2440 Orring- 
ton Ave., Evanston, IIl.; Robert Liver- 
more, Telluride, Col.; J. C. Lord, 601 
West 168th St., New York City; H. M. 
Luscomb, 408 Barnum Ave., Bridge- 
port Conn.; J. E. MacCloskey, Jr., 6420 
Beacon St., Pittsburg, Pa.; Dr. W. P. 
Macleod, Harvard Club, 27 W. 44th St., 
New York City; E. Mallinckrodt, Jr., 
26 Vandeventer Pl., St. Louis, Mo.; R. 
F. Manahan, P. O. Box 121, Goldfield, 
Nev.; F. T. Manning, 7 So. Park Pl., 
Newark, Ohio; W. R. Martin, 4340 Oak 
St., Kansas City, Mo.; Elias Mayer, 
$434 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill.; H. 
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R. Mayo, 26 Red Rock St., Lynn; W. 
S. McCornick, 71 Broadway, New York 
City; R. M. McCurdy, University of 
Illinois Library, Urbana, IIl.; J. E. 
McGawley, 2029 Columbus Ave., Bos- 
ton; C. H. McNary, Clarkston, Wash., 
or Adams Improvement Co., Lewiston, 
Idaho; R. H. McNaught, 305 Madison 
Ave., New York City; H. K. Melcher, 
care of New England Tel. & Tel. Co., 
Portland, Me.; E. F. Metcalf, 70 South 
St., Auburn, N. Y.; E. M. Montchyck, 
18 rue Boudewyns, Antwerp, Belgium; 
R. S. Moore, 385 Lafayette St., Salem 
(where mail will be forwarded to Sydney, 
N. S. W., Australia); G. A. Morison, 
348 Prospect Ave., Milwaukee, Wis.; 
F. X. Morrill, 83 Snow St., Fitchburg; 
F. W. Morrison, 7 Dean St., Annapolis, 
Md.; W. G. Mortland, 601 Fitzsimons 
Bldg., Pittsburg, Pa.; G. M. G. Nichols, 
Belvidere, Haverhill; Clifford Norton, 
Sydney, N.S. W., Australia; C. S. Oak- 
man, M.D., 16 Locust St., Detroit, 
Mich.; Dr. B. J. O’Neil, Timken Bldg., 
San Diego, Cal.; Dr. Thomas Ordway, 
Bender Hygienic Laboratory, Albany, 
N. Y.; Frederic Palmer, Jr., 7 College 
Lane, Haverford, Pa.; Howard Parker, 
Casilla 2424, Santiago, Chile, S. A.; R. 
P. Parsons, 42 Summer St., Gloucester; 
A. E. Pecker, 46 South Ave., Melrose 
Highlands; R. F. Phelps, 127 Oakdale 
Ave., Dedham; William Phillips, North 
Beverly; C. J. Polk, W. University Ave., 
Champaign, IIl.; A. P. Porter, 127 Buf- 
falo Ave., Niagara Falls, N. Y.; G. W. 
Presby, P. O. Box 393, Mexico D. F., 
Mexico; W. M. Rainbolt, 1510 S. 32d 
Ave., Omaha, Neb.; J. M. Raynolds, 
care of First Nat. Bank, El Paso, Tex.; 
P. E. Riemann, 447 Fifth St., Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; Avery Robinson, 1564 Story Ave., 
Louisville, Ky.; H. L. Rothenbert, 2609 
California St., San Francisco, Cal.; R. 
R. Rumery, 123 State St., Albany, N. 
Y.; Olive Runnells, 1525 North State 
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St., Chicago, IIl.; N. J. Rust, Jr., 172 
Newbury St., Boston; Dr. Ernest Sachs, 
1070 Madison Ave., New York; P. J. 
Sachs, 60 Wall St., New York; S. G. 
Salomon, 296 Central Park West, New 
York; R. A. Sanborn, 1437 Q. St., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Philip Sands, 372 Pearl 
St., New York; H. W. Sanford, Cumber- 
land & Melrose Sts., Knoxville, Tenn.; 
A. R. Sargent, Holm Lea, Brookline; 
I. W. Sargent, Central Bldg., Lawrence; 
Donald Scott, 33 E. 17th St., New York; 
Murray Seasongood, Bank Bldg., 4th & 
Main Sts., Cincinnati, O.; H. M. Shar- 
tenberg, New Haven, Conn.; T. B. 
Shertzer, 240 W. 135th St., New York 
City; F. C. Smith, Jr., 340 Main St., 
Worcester; Graham Smith, The Gas Bill 
Reducer Co., 103 Terminal Bldg., Buf- 
falo, N. Y.; Dr. H. B. Smith, 1338 
Third Ave., South, Fargo, N. D.; C. H. 
Smoot, Chief Eng., Rateau Steam Re- 
generator Co., 2 Rector St., New York; 
S. B. Snow, 21 Merrimack St., Concord, 
N.-H.; Louis Stearn, 240-248 Euclid 
Ave., Cleveland, O.; H. E. Stephenson, 
84 State St., Boston; F. H. Stevens, 15 
Livermore Road, Wellesley Hills; H. 
H. Stickney, 30 Broad St., New York; 
William Stickney, 30 Broad St., care of 
Henry H. Stickney, New York; E. W. 
Stix, care of Rice-Stix D. G. Co., St. 
Louis, Mo.; M. F. Sullivan, care of 
Collier’s Weekly, 416 W. 13th St., New 
York; C. O. Swain, 52 Broadway, New 
York; H. D. Symonds, care of Geo. A. 
Fuller Co., Marquette Bldg., Chicago; 
Cecil H. Taylor, The Pasadena, Detroit, 
Mich.; Charles H. Taylor, 81 Francis 
St., Brookline; Job Taylor, 49 Sachem 
St., Norwich, Ct.; C. §. Thayer, Box 
512, Hopedale, or 31 Union St.; A. J. 
Thomson, 132 Balmoral Ave., Toronto, 
Ont.; G. A. Towns, 2 University PI., 
Atlanta, Ga.; F. H. Train, 36 Water St., 
Orange; H. A. Wadleigh, 9 Hillside Ave., 
Winchester; W. G. Wait, 315 Washing- 


ton St., Fremont, O.; H. W. Wallace, 
2818 Avenue E., Ensley, Ala.; Hol- 
combe Ward, 282 Melrose Pl., South 
Orange, N. J.; Leicester Warren, care of 
Mittineague Paper Co., Mittineague; J. 
O. Watson, Main and Jefferson Sts., Fair- 
mont, W. Va.; R. H. Watson, 896 8th 
Ave., Munhall, Pa.; I. G. Webster, 1504 
East Elm St., New Albany, Ind.; J. O. 
Wells, 613 Lake Front Boulevard, St. 
Joseph, Mo.; J. P. White, 815 White 
Building, Buffalo, N. Y.; T. H. Whit- 
ney, 154 Nassau St., New York; Dr. R. 
K. Whiton, South St., Bedford; Capt. 
Clarence Wiener, 64 Strand, London, 
Eng.; R. B. Wiggin, 53 State St., Bos- 
ton, or Malden; Frederick Wilcock, 859 
51st St., Brooklyn, N. Y.; G. H. Wilder, 
55 Wall St., New York; D. L. Williams, 
29 Gloucester St., Boston; J. T. Wil- 
liams, 540 Washington St., Frankfort, 
Ky.; S. S. Williams, Chicago Athletic 
Association, Chicago, Ill.; O. V. Willson, 
Los Angeles, Cal.; Stanley Woodworth, 
2961 Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl.; L. 
E. Wyman, Pickering Bldg., Man- 
chester, N. H.; H. A. Yeomans, 0725 
Superior St., Spokane, Wash. — William 
Bayard Cutting, son of William Bayard 
and Olivia Murray Cutting, died at 
Assouan, Egypt, on March 10, of pneu- 
monia. He was born in New York on 
June 13, 1878, and prepared for college 
at Groton School, entering Harvard in 
1896. He was a member of the Phi Beta 
Kappa and received the degree of A.B. 
summa cum laude after three years’ 
work. He was an excellent golf player, 
and for three years played on his class 
nine. At the end of his Junior year he 
went to London as private secretary to 
Hon. J. H. Choate, ’52, and remained 
with him until the spring of 1901. While 
in London he was married to Lady 
Sibyl Marjorie Cuffe, the younger 
daughter of the fifth Earl of Desart. 
He then returned to this country and 
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entered the Columbia Law School, re- 
maining there throughout the year. In 
1908-09 he was vice-consul at Milan, 
Italy, and while acting in this capacity 
made himself so useful to the inhabit- 
ants of Messina immediately after the 
earthquake that he was one of the three 
Americans who received a gold medal 
from the American Red Cross Society. 
In 1909-10 his appointment as curator 
of Napoleonic Literature at Harvard 
University was announced. Last No- 
vember he went to Egypt to study the 
colonial government of this and other 
dependencies of England. His strength 
was not sufficient to meet the demand 
he made on it, but he did not give up 
his task until the very end. His wife 
and one daughter survive him. — As 
planned the Decennial Reunion of the 
Class will follow the program below. 
For the Yale bascball game on Thurs- 
day, June 23, arrangements will be 
made for all men to sit together who 
wish to. The Class will gather at Hotel 
Bellevue, Boston, on Monday morning, 
June 27, register, don socks, hats, hat- 
bands, jackets and neckties, and renew 
old acquaintances. Refreshments will 
be served. Between 11 and 12 o'clock 
the procession will form and march to 
the steamboat, which will carry the 
Class down the harbor. A landing will 
be made for luncheon. In the afternoon 
the steamer will sail across to Nan- 
tasket, where every one will go swim- 
ming in bathing-suits especially adapted 
to the occasion. Sports will be arranged 
and the amusements of Paragon Park 
will be offered. There will be a dinner 
and an informal entertainment. In the 
evening, return to Boston by steamer. 
On Tuesday morning special cars to the 
Country Club, where a field day will 
be held, with tennis, golf, baseball, track 
athletics, and numerous competitions 
with the Class of ’95. The Class dinner 
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in the evening at Hotel Somerset. On 
Wednesday a room will be reserved in 
Holworthy for a rendezvous and lunch- 
eon. It has not yet been decided just 
what plan will be followed for going to 
the races at New London. The Class 
may spend Wednesday night together 
at some place near New London, or 
perhaps special cars will be secured to 
take them there from Boston on Thurs- 
day morning. Accommodations will be 
obtained on the observation train for 
the men to sit together. — The follow- 
ing are secretaries of Harvard Clubs: 
John Wilson, Bangor, Me.; I. W. Sar- 
gent, Lawrence; Dr. C. S. Oakman, 
Michigan; Marshall Stimson, Southern 
California. — Oliver D. Crilly, born at 
Chicago, IIl., Dec. 21, 1875, died at Chi- 
cago, Jan. 16, 1910.— Dr. Willard P. 
Woodbury, born June 21, 1878, died at 
Beverly, Feb. 26, 1910. 


1901. 
H. B. Cuarg, Sec., 
5 Nassau St., New York, N. Y. 

J. O. Proctor, Jr., will live at 857 
Beacon St., Boston. — B. D. Barker has 
formed a partnership for the practice of 
law under the firm name of Adler, Bar- 
ker, Stanton & Wood, at 60 State St., 
Boston. —:G. O. Thatcher has a ranch 
at Stevensville, Mont.,which is his ad- 
dress from March 1 to Nov. 1 each year. 
—G. T. Putnam’s address is 39 New- 
bury St., Boston. — Dr. T. J. Eastman 
has an office for the practice of medicine 
at 396 Marlborough St., Boston. — Ad- 
dresses: J. R. Bertholf, care of Seattle 
Nat. Bank Bldg., Seattle, Wash.; H. C. 
Force, 802 Alaska Bldg., Seattle, Wash.; 
C. W. Nienan, care of University Club, 
Seattle, Wash.; J. H. Hewitt, University 
Club, Seattle, Wash.; J. F. Bassity, 11 
Morrill St., Dorchester. —Capt. Brainerd 
Taylor is stationed at Fort G. H. 
Wright, New York, N. Y. — About 72 
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members of the Class, principally from 
Boston and vicinity, attended a dinner 
held at the Boston Yacht Club rooms 
on Rowe’s Wharf, Boston, March 4. 
At a business meeting preceding the 
dinner an Association was formed to be 
known as “Boston Association of Har- 
vard 1901,” the object of the Associa- 
tion being to promote Class interest. 
The following were elected as an execu- 
tive committee to serve for the ensuing 
year: Gerald Blake, S. H. E. Freund, R. 
E. Goodwin, H. R. Hayes, J. Lawrence, 
Jr., G. S. Morse, C. J. Swan, L. J. Wat- 
son, J. W. Hallowell, chairman. The 
first business of the Boston Association 
of Harvard 1901 will be to get into close 
touch with all members of the Class in 
and near Boston, and then to formulate 
plans for the Decennial celebration 
in June, 1911. 
1902. 
B. WENDELL, JrR., Sec., 
44 State St., Boston. 

P. de M. Betts is with Miller, Franklin 
& Stevenson, business economists, 39 
Wall St., New York. — W. W. Hoffman 
has formed a partnership under the firm 
name of Hoffman, Keogh & Jay at 26 
Liberty St., New York. —E. C. Wil- 
liams is sales agent for Hanson & Parker, 
Ltd., coal distributors. —C. C. Colby 
formed a law partnership under the 
name of Foster & Colby, 50 Congress 
St., Boston. — J. A. L. Blake is secre- 
tary to Pres. Lowell. 


1903. 
Rocer Ernst, Sec., 
48 Robeson St., Jamaica Plain. 

W. B. Flint is practising law at 85 
Devonshire St., Boston. — C. M. Froth- 
ingham is proprietor of the Trojan 
Cracker Co., 208 Pleasant St., Boston. 
— C. A. Hartwell is with Hawes, Tewks- 
bury & Co., bankers and brokers, $5 
Congress St., Boston. — D. K. Jay and 
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A. Keogh are partners in the law firm 
of Hoffman, Keogh & Jay, 26 Liberty 
St., N. Y. City. —S. R. Mason, Whit- 
insville, is with the Whitin Machine 
Works, builders of cotton machinery, 
and also treasurer of the Mason Brush 
Works, Worcester. — R. G. Wiggin is 
with the R. S. Brine Transportation Co., 
43 India St., Boston. 


1904. 
R. S. Wattace, Sec., 

8100 Metropolitan Bldg., New York, N. Y. 

C. E. Lakeman has been appointed 
private secretary to Dr. E. J. Lederle, 
Commissioner of Health of New York 
City; residence address, 49 St. Nicholas 
Terrace, New York City. —T. M. 
Fitzpatrick is one of the directors of 
Brown, Durrell & Co., Boston. — H. R. 
Robbins is a civil and mining engineer 
with P. O. address, Box 51, Seattle, 
Wash. — Anthony Hunt is a landscape 
architect at 175 Dearborn St., Chicago, 
Ill.— J. J. Rogers is a lawyer, at 29 
Hildreth Bldg., Lowell. — L. G. Dodge 
is in the Bureau of Plant Industry, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D.C.— D. G. Dolley is a first lieu- 
tenant in the Medical Reserve Corps, U. 
S. Army, stationed at Ft. Leavenworth, 
Kan.— A. W. Belcher is studying 
mathematics at Teachers College, New 
York City. — Fred Buffum is with the 
Bayshore Lumber Co., Mobile, Ala. — 
Arno Dosch is a free-lance writer, with 
residence at 1350 Fulton Ave., New 
York City. — A. V. Baird is with Mas- 
ten & Nichols, lawyers, 49 Wall St., 
New York City. — John Blodgett is 
corresponding secretary of the Payne- 
Weber Co., brokers, 81 Devonshire St., 
Boston. — C. E. Tirrell is with A. Fred- 
ericks & Sons Co., contractors and build- 
ers, Rochester, N. Y., as a reinforced 
concrete engineer. —J. P. Leake, M.D., 
is with the U. S. Marine Hospital Service, 
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stationed at Ellis Island, New York Har- 
bor. — E. C. Edson is at 137 E. 19th 
St., New York City. — Laird Bell is a 
member of the law firm of Matz, Fisher 
& Boyden, 107 Dearborn St., Chicago, 
Ill. — A. V. de Roode has passed the 
New York State Bar examination and 
is now a lawyer, as well as assistant sec- 
retary of the National Civil Service Re- 
form League, 79 Wall St., New York 
City. —S. B. Trainer is sales agent for 
The Chemical Laboratories, Limited, 148 
Van Horne St., Toronto, Can. — Edward 
Bell is U. S. Deputy Consul General 
at Cairo, Egypt; permanent address, 
care of the Farmers Loan and Trust Co., 
16 William St., New York City. — P. 
H. Allen, who since his graduation has 
been studying music in Italy and Ger- 
many, has received the first Paderewski 
Prize of $1000, for the composition of a 
symphony in D Major. —L. F. Peck 
is with Carrére & Hastings, architects, 
Fifth Ave. and 25th St., New York City, 
residence, 123 E. 61st St. — H. H. Berry 
iswith Farson, Son & Co., bankers and 
brokers, 21 Broad St., New York City. 
— George T. Otis can be addressed at 
North Yakima, Wash., R. F. D. 2. 


1905. 
S. N. Hincktey, Sec., 
Lawrence, L. I., N. Y. 

P. S. Hichborn has formed a partner- 
ship with S. E. Swayze for the general 
practice of law, with offices at 717 14th 
St., N. W., Washington, D. C. — R. D. 
Moot is a lawyer with the General 
Electric Co.; home address, 1873 Union 
St., Schenectady, N. Y. — H. R. Snyder 
is practising law in Cleveland, O.; home 
address, 1468 W. 77th St., business ad- 
dress, 307 Williamson Bldg., Cleveland, 
O. — W. H. Bradley’s present address is 
170 Pine St., Lewiston, Me. — Wm. C. 
Coleman had an article published in the 
October American Law Review, en- 
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titled, “The Treaty Power and Its Rela- 
tion to State Laws.” He has also been 
making a careful study of the Digges 
plan to disfranchise the negro in Mary- 
land and has come out strongly against it. 
In a published newspaper statement he 
states that he believes the only real 
solution of the problem lies in a fair 
property qualification for voting. He is 
practising law in the legal department of 
the Baltimore & Ohio R.R. in Baltimore. 
—D. W. Davis is a student in the Grad- 
uate School of Arts and Sciences, Har- 
vard; home address, 14 Ellsworth Ave., 
Cambridge. — R. A. Pope’s home ad- 
dress is 514 West 114th St; and busi- 
ness address is 103 Park Ave., New 
York City; he is a landscape architect 
and has been engaged in laying out real 
estate on Long Island. Until compara- 
tively recently his headquarters were at 
Norfolk, Va., where he did a large busi- 
ness in landscape architecture. — W. St. 
C. Jones is an electrical engineer; office, 
39 Boylston St., Boston; home address, 
434 Broadway, Cambridge. — Solon 
Wilder is with the Wilder Industries, 
Incorporated, at Gardner: he and W. 
St. C. Jones have been singing in the 
Presto Male Quartette, which is com- 
posed of ex-members of the Harvard 
Glee Club. — F. E. Neagle is practising 
law with Rounds, Hatch, Dillingham & 
Debevoise, 62 Cedar St., New York; 
home address, University Settlement, 
184 Eldredge St. — Swinburne Hale is 
practising law at 49 Wall St., New York; 
home address 20 Jones St. — Palfrey 
Perkins is a Unitarian minister in charge 
of the First Parish, Brighton; address, 
284 Foster St., Brighton. 


1906. 


Nicnotas Ke ey, Sec., 

52 William St., New York, N. Y. 
The Class luncheon on Commence- 
ment Day will be held in Holworthy 24. 
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Ex-Pres. Roosevelt and Gov. Hughes, of 
New York, are to be present at Com- 
mencement and tickets of admission will 
be required of all who enter the Yard. 
These may be obtained at Dane Hall on 
Commencement Day or on application to 
the Class Secretary at the above address 
before June 10.— H. McI. Holmes has 
left the law office of Fish, Richardson, 
Herrick & Neave, 84 State St., Boston, 
and is now practising with the firm of 
Allen & Weyburn, 73 Tremont St., 
Boston. — R. Lounsbery is with Louns- 
bery & Co., bankers, 15 Broad St., New 
York City: home address, 14 E. 52d St. 
— F. A. Spencer is practising law with 
the firm of Foley, Martin & Nelson, 64 
Wall St., New York. — F. C. Taylor is 
in the law office of Louis H. Porter, 140 
Nassau St., New York; home address, 
The Don Carlos, 995 Madison Ave. — E. 
E. Thalmann is with Ladenburg, Thal- 
mann & Co., bankers, 25 Broad St., New 
York. — C. W. Wickersham has left the 
law office of Strong & Cadwalader, 40 
Wall St., and is with the law firm of 
Greene, Hurd & Stowell, 43 Exchange 
Pl., New York. —S. G. Wylie is with 
the dry goods firm of Converse & Co., 
79 Worth St., New York. —S. With- 
ington has left the Walworth Mfg. Co. 
at South Boston, and is in the elec- 
trical construction department of the 
N. Y., N. H. & H. R.R. Co., stationed 
at present at New Haven, Conn.; 
permanent address. 35 Bay State Road, 
Boston. 


1907. 
Joun Reyrno.ps, Sec., 
Box D, Cambridge. 
“ On March 16 the Class came together 
officially for the first time since the din- 
ner last June at a smoker in the Har- 
vard Union. About 75 men were present, 
and a very enjoyable evening was spent. 
With Field at the piano, a large number 
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of the old songs were rehearsed and new 
ones practised for the Triennial Reunion. 
—W. M. E. Perkins has left the New 
York Times and is in the publishing busi- 
ness with Charles Scribner’s Sons. — S. 
T. Bittenbender has left the New York 
Tanning Extract Co., and is in Argen- 
tina, where he was sent to help in erect- 
ing the plant of the Argentine Que- 
bracho Co., at El Tartagal, of which he 
is superintendent. — W. Goodwin has 
left Columbia Law School on account of 
his health, and is at Belport, L. I.; he 
expects to practise law in New York 
next year. — H. Hagedorn has recently 
written several plays: A World Too 
Small for Three was produced in Boston, 
and Marvelous Bentham, a one-act farce, 
was given last month by the Harvard 
Dramatic Club. — A. A. Dole is engaged 
in tutoring in Europe, where he will 
spend the summer. — G. Ware has tem- 
porarily given up his Boston office, and 
is in the bond business in New York, 
with Pouch & Co. — R. W. French has 
received an appointment as interne at 
the Mass. Gen. Hospital for next year. 
—E. S. Talbot, Jr., has been appointed 
to the Cook County Hospital of Chicago, 
fll.— R. M. Tappan, who is still with 
the Submarine Signal Co., is at present 
in the Orient, where he will spend about 
a year installing equipment in China and 
Japan. — Any one knowing anything of 
the whereabouts of any of the following 
men is requested to inform the Secre- 
tary: W. S. Bailey, J. H. Belden, A. H. 
Bowser, P. A. Campbell, A. Cravis, H. L. 
Dale, P. A. Draper, R. Q. Evans, H. F. 
Leland. — The Triennial Committee 
has almost completed its plans for the 
reunion, which will commence on June 
23 and last till June 30. All members of 
the Class are urged to make their plans 
so as to be back for the whole of this 
period if possible. In case men can 
return to Cambridge for only a few days, 
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the important dates to be on hand are 
June 27 and June 28. 


1908. 
Guy Emerson, Sec., 
Box D, Cambridge. 

Addresses are omitted from this col- 
umn because the new Address List is 
now ready and should be in the hands of 
every member of the Class by the time 
of the issue of this number of the Maga- 
zine. — R. L. Sweet is secretary of the 
Harvard Club of Berlin. — K. G. Car- 
penter is secretary of the Harvard Club 
of St. Louis. — D. B. Somes is secretary 
of the Harvard Club of Pittsfield. — 
The following letter is,of interest; it will 
be recalled that A. D. Pike disappeared 
from Cambridge in 1907; this letter 
from his father throws a little light on 
the matter, and it is hoped that some 
member of 1908 may chance upon some 
trace of the missing man: 


Dear Sir, — Yours of March 1, addressed to A. 
D. Pike, has been delivered to me. He is my son 
and so Iam replying for him. He left Harvard 
College in March, 1907, on account of being be- 
hind in his work. The Dean had called his atten- 
tion to the fact and told him he was writing me 
in regard to it ; he also told him he intended taking 
the matter up with the Board, which evidently 
alarmed the boy, so that he left College. Since 
that time all my efforts to locate him have been 
without avail. I should very much like to have 
his name kept on the list of his Class. 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) B. M. Pixs. 

Lubec, Maine. 


— The attention of the Class is called to 


the fact that marriages appear in a sepa- 
rate list in the Magazine. 


1909. 
A. G. CABLE, Sec., 
Box 197, Evanston, Ill. 

The First Class Report was com- 
pleted in April and copies sent to all 
members of the Class. If any member 
failed to receive his copy, he should in- 
form the Secretary at once. — The fol- 
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lowing information was received too 
late to be printed in the Report: W. F. 
Hall is teaching at Morgan School, 
Clinton, Conn. —R. H. Sibley is a 
clerk with the Boston Safe Deposit & 
Trust Co., 87 Milk St., Boston. — A. H. 
Suter is with Stone & Webster, engi- 
neers, Boston. 


NON-ACADEMIC. 


Henry Augustus Torrey, Ph.D., ’96, 
assistant professor of chemistry, died 
very suddenly of heart failure at his 
Cambridge home on March 25. He was 
born Aug. 29, 1871, at Burlington, Vt. 
He was educated at the University of 
Vermont, being graduated in 1893. 
Three years later he received his Ph.D. 
degree in chemistry from Harvard, and 
the following year from the University 
of Vermont, where he was an instructor 
and assistant professor of chemistry. 
In 1905 he was appointed assistant pro- 
fessor of chemistry at Harvard, which 
position he held until his death. He left 
a widow and one child.¥ Prof. T. W. 
Richards, ’86, wrote of him in the Crim- 
son: “He was chosen in 1903 as in- 
structor of organic chemistry at Har- 
vard because he was believed to com- 
mand in rare degree all the varied 
attributes needed by the successful 
teacher and investigator. His work 
immediately vindicated the choice; and 
he was promoted, in 1905, to an assist- 
ant professorship. He succeeded in so 
illuminating an involved and technical 
subject as to show clearly the vivid in- 
terest of its underlying facts and the- 
ories; moreover, he had already begun 
to make his mark among the forward- 
looking band, who seek to discover not 
merely the products, but also the mech- 
anism, of organic changes. His aca- 
demic advancement was assured; he 
loved the University, he rejoiced in his 
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opportunity to serve her, and in return 
his students gave him unusual affection. 
All who knew him prized very highly 
his ideals and sterling character; but 
few, even among his intimates, realized 
fully the heroism with which he threw 
himself into this work. His health, at 
best, was very frail, and he well knew 
its frailty; but he never faltered. His 
courage was none the less real because 
it was silent and unobtrusive; and he 
leaves with us an enduring reverence 
for the brave and able fulfilment of his 
duty, as well as warmly affectionate 
memories of his kindly and sympathetic 
personality.” 

V. F. Marsters, p ’98, is a consulting 
geologist, with headquarters at Lima, 
Peru; address there, Apartado 856. 

Dr. A. S. Tenney, m ’08, lives at 1803 
Seventh Ave., West, Seattle, Wash. 

C. W. Porter, p 09, is asst. professor 
of chemistry at the Utah Agricultural 
College. 

Dr. Andrew Fairfield Reed, m ’74, 
died at his home in Arlington, of apo- 
plexy, April 15, 1910. He was born in 
Hudson, N. H., June 26, 1849. He re- 
ceived his early education there and 
while quite young went to New Ipswich, 
N. H. He was graduated from Dart- 
mouth in 1871. He then entered the 
Harvard Medical School and was gradu- 
ated in 1874. He went to Holyoke after 
his graduation and practised medicine. 
He was made head surgeon of the Boston 
& Maine R. R. and several other cor- 
porations. In 1888 Dr. Reed married 
Margaret Mason. She died several 
years ago and left two children. In 1890 
Dr. Reed married Harriet Edgerly. Dr. 
Reed established an extensive practice 
and in 1896 went abroad. Upon his re- 
turn he settled in Arlington. Two chil- 
dren, a son and daughter, survive. 

Dr. W. G. Jefferson, m ’99, has re- 
moved to Gorham, Me. 


Rev. Kentoku Hori, Gr. Sch., ’06, is 
curator of the Max Miller Library at 
the Imperial University of Tokyo; and 
instructor in the Oriental Department 
of the University for the year 1909-10, 
giving a course on the History of Buddh- 
ism. 

L. D. Cox, s ’08, is with T. Glenn 
Phillips, landscape architect, 24 Broad- 
way, Detroit, Mich. Last winter Cox 
was assistant city engineer in Boulder, 
Colo. 

Prof. Herbert Leslie Burrell, m ’79, 
John Homans Professor of Surgery, died 
April 26 at his home in Boston, after a 
long illness. He was born on April 27, 
1856, at Boston, the son of Randall G. 
and Elizabeth (Ayer) Burrell, was edu- 
cated at the Boston English High School, 
and graduated from the Medical School 
in 1879. In 1894 he was surgeon-general 
of Mass. During the Spanish-American 
War, he was surgeon-general of the Mass. 
Volunteer Aid Society, and commanded 
the hospital ship Bay State. In 1899 he 
was elected president of the Massachu- 
setts Branch of the American Red Cross 
Society, a position which he held up to 
the time of his death, and in 1903 was 
elected president of the American Medi- 
cal Association. At the time of his death 
he was senior surgeon of the Boston City 
Hospital, surgeon to the Children’s 
Hospital, and consulting surgeon to the 
Carney Hospital. In 1890 he was ap- 
pointed assistant in clinical surgery at 
the Medical School; in 1889, demonstra- 
tor in surgical appliance; in 1891, in- 
structor, and in 1894 asst. professor of 
clinical surgery; in 1899, asst. professor 
of surgery; and in 1903, professor of 
clinical surgery. He was a member of 
the Union, St. Botolph, Tavern and 
Country Clubs. He married at Skowhe- 
gan, Me., April 17, 1899, Miss C. W. 
Cayford, who survives him with several 
children. 








R. S. Sullivan, s ’06, is general super- 
intendent of the Houston Electric Co., 
Houston, Tex. 

S. M. Harrison, Gr. Sch., ’07, formerly 
secretary of the Federated Boys’ Club 
of Boston, is a member of the staff of the 
Survey magazine, New York City. 

Freeman Clark Griswold, / 84, died in 
Boston, on Jan. 29, following a period of 
ill health which had forced him to give 
up business for the past seven or eight 
months. He was born in Greenfield, 
Dec. 15, 1858, the son of Whiting Gris- 
wold, Amherst, ’36, a lawyer of Green- 
field, and Fannie Lincoln (Clark) 
Griswold. He prepared at Williston 
Seminary, and entered Yale in 1877. 
There he was a member of Kappa Sigma 
Eta, Alpha Kappa, and Psi Upsilon. 
After graduating in 1881 he studied at 
the Harvard Law School, receiving his 
degree of LL.B. there in 1884. He then 
took up the practice of law in Greenfield, 
and was in 1888 elected to the Mass. 
Legislature from Greenfield on the Dem- 
ocratic ticket. In 1891 he removed to 
Boston and practised there until 1894, 
when he removed to New York City, 
having been associated for the past ten 
years with the firm of Phillips & Avery 
at 41 Park Row, New York. He was 
unmarried. 

Dr. John Rayner Edmands, librarian 
of the Harvard Observatory since 1883, 
died in the Johns Hopkins Hospital, at 
Baltimore, Md., on March 26. He was 
stricken with paralysis nearly a year be- 
fore. He graduated at the Mass. Insti- 
tute of Technology, and after trying the 
profession of civil engineer he turned to 
scientific pursuits. Besides his work at 
the Observatory, he devoted himself to 
making paths in and to exploring the 
White Mountains. He was born at 
Boston, Feb. 8, 1850. He married a 
daughter of the late Elisha Atkins of 
Belmont. 
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L. B. Lamfrom, / ’08, is practising law 
at 68 Loan and Trust Bldg., Milwaukee, 
Wis., in the firm of McElroy, Ferguson 
& Lamfrom. 

Horace Dexter Hardy, L. S., ’02, spe- 
cial assistant to Dist. Atty. Higgins, 
died at Arlington, March 18, of pneu- 
monia. He was born in Arlington, Feb. 
28, 1877, the son of Judge John H. 
Hardy, L.S., ’71. He attended the 
public schools of Arlington, and was 
graduated from Dartmouth in 1899. 
He then studied at the Harvard Law 
School and was admitted to the Mass. 
Bar March 4, 1902. After being ad- 
mitted to the bar he studied with Choate 
& Hall for two years and then began to 
practise as a member of the firm of 
Sawyer & Hardy, with offices at 53 
State St., Boston. In 1906 he was chosen 
to represent Arlington and Lexington 
in the Legislature and he was re-elected 
by the unanimous vote of the district. 
In Arlington, the selectmen appointed 
him town counsel in 1905. Last year he 
was appointed to serve as assistant dis- 
trict attorney for Middlesex County. 

Dr. S. H. Ayer, m ’84, is chief school 
physician of the Boston Public Schools. 

E. O. Beane, / ’08, was Democratic 
candidate for Mayor of Hallowell, Me. 

Dr. Thomas Joseph Broderick, m ’82, 
died on March 5 at Charlestown, of apo- 
plexy. He was born in Exeter, N. H., 
and was the son of the late Daniel and 
Ellen (Hartnett) Broderick. With his 
parents he removed, when a child, to 
East Cambridge, where he received his 
early education in the grammar and 
high schools. Afterward he studied 
medicine, graduating in June, 1882. He 
began his practice of medicine in Charles- 
town, where he resided for 27 years. 
He leaves a widow, who was Miss Mary 
Kelly of Charlestown. He was a mem- 
ber of the Massachusetts Medical 
Society. 
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W. H. Lewis, / ’95, Assistant U. S. 
District Attorney at Boston, delivered 
the Commencement address at Tuske- 
gee Institute. 

Rev. John Perkins Forbes, Div. Sch., 
78, died in Brooklyn, N. Y., April 15, 
1910. He was born in Middleboro, 
March 25, 1855. He first determined 
upon the law as his profession, and 
studied for three years in Worcester. 
Later he took a course in the Harvard 
Divinity School and was ordained in 
1878. His first pastorate was in the 
Unitarian Church of Westboro, 1878-82. 
This was followed by pastorates at 
Arlington, 1882-87, and Taunton, 1887- 
98. In 1898 Mr. Forbes went to Brook- 
lyn, where he became known as one of 
the most active clergymen in the city. 
Several years ago he made a trip through 
the West, lecturing at educational in- 
stitutions in behalf of the Unitarian 
Association. His widow survives, and 
a son, Rev. Roger S. Forbes, ’00, min- 
ister of the First Parish Church, Dor- 
chester. 

Gov. Draper has appointed Dr.Timo- 
thy Leary, m ’95, as medical examiner 
for Suffolk County, to succeed the late 
Dr. W. G. Macdonald, m ’85. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


*,* To avoid misunderstanding, the Editor begs 
to state that copies of books by or about Harvard 
men should be sent to the Magazine if a review 
is desired. In no other way can a complete reg- 
ister of Harvard publications be kept. Writers of 
articles in prominent periodicals are also re- 
quested to send to the Editor copies, or at least 
the titles, of their contributions. Except in rare 
cases, space will not permit mention of contribu- 
tions to the daily press. 


To the Annual Report of the Con- 
necticut Experiment Station, 1909-10, 
E. M. East, of the Bussey Institution, 
contributed a treatise on “The Trans- 
mission of Variations in the Potato in 
Asexual Reproduction.” 
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“Training of Men for Industrial Pur- 
suits,” the Founders’ Day address by 
Prof. I. N. Hollis at the Clarkson Mem- 
orial School of Technology, was printed 
in the Clarkson Bulletin, Jan., 1910. 

“The Modern Criminal Science Ser- 
ies,” selected from the works of Europe- 
an criminologists, by Prof. J. H. Wig- 
more, 83, president of the American 
Institute of Criminal Law and Crimin- 
ology, is announced by Little, Brown & 
Co. 

H. G. Chapman, ’83, made the Eng- 
lish version of Beethoven, the so-called 
“Dramatic Biography” by René Fau- 
chois, which was the great success of the 
Odéon in Paris during the past winter, 
and was produced at the New Theatre 
in New York on April 11. 

The opera, The Lost Prince, by P. H. 
Goepp, ’84, libretto by J. J. Chapman, 
’84, is being printed by Breitkopff and 
Haertel of Leipzig. 

Dr. C. B. Davenport, ’89, has pub- 
lished “‘ Eugenics: the Science of Human 
Improvement by Better Breeding.” 
(Holt & Co., 1910.) Also, “Inheritance 
of Characteristics in Domestic Fowl.” 
(Press of Carnegie Institution of Wash- 
ington.) 

Vol. 1v, No. 3, of Peabody Museum 
Papers, is devoted to “Animal Figures 
in the Maya Codices,” by A. M. Toz- 
zer and G. M. Allen. (Printed by the 
Museum, Cambridge.) 

Rev. H. K. Job, ’88, author of several 
books on the habits of birds, devotes a 
new volume entitled “How to Study 
Birds” (Outing Publishing Co., $1.50) 
to telling how to carry on field work in 
bird observation so as to get from it the 
most pleasure and profit. 

“Last Night,” duet with piano accom- 
paniment and flute obbligato, by Prof. 
B. G. Wilder, s ’62, is published by the 
Cornell Codperative Society, Ithaca, 
nN. Xs 
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Prof. F. H. Bigelow, ’73, Professor of 
Meteorology, U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, 
Weather Bureau, has recently reprinted 
“Studies on the Vortices in the Atmo- 
sphere of the Earth.” These papers 
were originally contributed to the 
Monthly Weather Review. (Washington, 
D. C.: Weather Bureau.) 

The Harvard Theological Review has 
now a subscription list of about 1000, 
and the circulation of the several num- 
bers indicates a much larger constitu- 
ency. 

The Century Co. has published “A 
Vagabond Journey around the World” 
(8vo, illustrated), by H. A. Franck, Gr. 
Sch., ’03. 

Kenneth Brown, ['91], has collabor- 
ated on a novel with his wife, Demetra 
Brown, whose recent book “ Haremlik”’ 
described the life of Turkish women. 
The title is “The Duke’s Price.” The 
plot is woven reund an international 
marriage; the scene is laid in and near 
Paris. The old combination of the Amer- 
ican heiress and the European noble 
fortune-hunter has here a new treat- 
ment. (Houghton Mifflin Co.: Boston. 
Cloth, $1.20 net.) 

Vols. 31, $2, 33 and 34 of “Cyclopedia 
of Law and Procedure” (The American 
Law Book Co., New York), and “ An- 
notations for use during 1910,” have re- 
cently been issued. Volumes 31 to 34, 
inclusive, cover the titles “Pleading” to 
“Bill of Sale.” Francis Dana, L. S., ’89, 
continues as co-editor of the articles on 
“Words, Phrases, and Maxims” in all 
four volumes. The only other article by 
a Harvard man is that by James Mat- 
lock Ogden, 1 ’99, on ‘“‘Recoupment, 
Setoff, and Counterclaim,” in volume 
34. 

The Fourth Series of ‘‘Memoirs of 
Members of the Social Circle in Con- 
cord,” contains an admirable biography, 
by Dr. E. W. Emerson, ’66, of the late 
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Judge E. R. Hoar, ’35. It is full of the 
flavor which characterized Judge Hoar, 
and gives a rapid sketch of his varied 
public services. It is much to be desired 
that this biographical monograph might 
be made accessible to many readers, by 
being reprinted in a separate volume. 
The interesting series in which it now 
appears has been edited by Judge J. S. 
Keyes, *41. 

C. W. Stork, p ’03, Instructor in Eng- 
lish in the University of Pennsylvania, 
has edited for the Series in Philology and 
Literature of that University, “ William 
Rowley, His All’s Lost by Lust, and A 
Shoemaker a Gentleman.” In an intro- 
duction of nearly 70 pages, Dr. Stork 
gives an account of Rowley’s career and 
works, and a critical analysis of his dic- 
tion and versification. It is a thorough 
study, of the modern sort. We are skep- 
tical, however, of the possibility of as- 
signing to Rowley or this or that col- 
faborator such minute selections as Dr. 
Stork sometimes attempts to do. But 
the study is most painstaking, and gives 
evidence of much reading in the Eliza- 
bethan drama. The plays are reprinted 
verbatim et literatim. 

Dr. R. M. McConnell, p ’02, Instruc- 
tor in Social Ethics at Harvard, has 
produced a thoughtful book in his “The 
Duty of Altruism.” He examines the 
subject from every side — the theolog- 
ical, the philosophical, the legal, the log- 
ical, the psychological, the physiological, 
and the evolutionary. He discusses the 
functions of Reason and of Will. He 
attacks the knot of the problem in his 
chapter on “The Will to Live the Larg- 
est Life,” in which he explains how the 
apparent antinomy between the individ- 
ualistic desire to follow the line of ego- 
tism and the demands of altruism are 
reconciled. This is a book that may do 
much good. (Macmillan. Cloth, 12mo, 
$1.50 net.) 
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Dr. G. L. Walton, ’75, whose book 
“Why Worry?” has delighted and 
helped thousands of readers, has written 
a sequel to it, entitled “Those Nerves” 
(Lippincott. Cloth, $1.) In this he takes 
up from various points of view phases 
of nervousness and neurasthenia, and 
gives practical advice, which cannot fail 
to benefit patients who do not require 
special treatment. This is one of the 
“popular” medical books which can 
do only good: and it is entertaining read- 
ing because Dr. Walton has a sense of 
humor which enlivens even the gloomy 
topic of nerves. 

It is matter for congratulation that 
the late Prof. M. H. Morgan, ’81, had 
completed his “Bibliography of Per- 
sius,”’ shortly before his death. This is 
an enlargement of his first bibliography 
printed in 1893. The present includes 
486 editions, 291 translations, revisions, 
and reissues, and 250 writings on Per- 
sius, — or, 1029 titles in all. The pam- 
phlet is enriched by nearly a dozen 
facsimiles. D. B. Fearing, [’82], assisted 
in the work of collating. Prof. Morgan 
left his own collections of Persius (660 
titles) to the Harvard Library. This is 
No. 58 in the Library’s Bibliographical 
Contributions, and is printed at the ex- 
pense of the R. M. Hodges Fund. 

E. Lawrence Dudley, ’00, has written 
a sea-story, “The Isle of Whispers,” 
which is full of varied adventures of the 
good old-fashioned sort. If you have 
cruised off Nantucket and Martha’s 
Vineyard, or run into New Bedford 
against an ebb-tide, you will find much 
local color in Mr. Dudley’s pages. But 
the story’s the thing, and that will be 
enjoyed by readers who never saw Tuck- 
anuck loom through the fog or heard the 
breakers roll in at Gay Head on a pitch- 
dark night. There’s a siren, too — as 
befits every well-regulated marine yarn. 
(Holt: New York.) 
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In “Poems of Belief’ Theodore C. 
Williams, ’76, shows a true gift for writ- 
ing religious poetry. Many of these 
poems might be hymns — several of 
them, indeed, are avowedly hymns — 
and nearly all of them have the tonic 
courage that we should expect in poetry 
of this kind. But there is also familiar- 
ity with classic models and outlooks, as 
well as acquaintance with the cosmic 
interpretations of the best minds of to- 
day. Friendship, family love, self-re- 
liance — the “pieties” which make life 
worth living — are the undying themes 
which move Mr. Williams’s muse. 
(Houghton Mifflin Co. Cloth, $1.) 

“The Library and the Librarian ” is a 
little volume, handsomely printed at the 
Elm Tree Press, Woodstock, Vt. It 
consists of a selection of articles by Ed- 
mund L. Pearson, ’02, reprinted from 
the Boston Transcript and other sources. 
They are both practical and humorous 
and they ought to interest everybody 
who uses a public library. One does not 
get from them the impression that the 
great American People is even yet very 
familiar with books. 

From Calais (Maine) to Cathay is “a 
far cry” — to use a phrase of which our 
young writers are fond. But that is the 
“farness” covered in these days by 
Mr. H. M. Rideout, 99. Only the other 
day (as it seems) he gave us “‘ Dragon’s 
Blood” and “The Siamese Cat,” and 
now he puts forth “The Twisted Foot,” 
a thrilling Malay mystery. Mr. Ride- 
out writes well — somewhat ‘preciously,’ 
perhaps — and, like his master, Steven- 
son, he endeavors to find amid actual 
Oriental conditions the environment 
which his Romanticist nature craves. 
But we suspect most persons will read 
him because he tells a strange story, 
rather than because he fits into any par- 
ticular literary pigeonhole. (Houghton. 
Cloth, illustrated, $1.20 net.) 
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E. A. Hecker, ’05, master in the Rox- 
bury Latin, has written a small treatise 
on “The Teaching of Latin in Secondary 
Schools.” It consists of many practical 
suggestions (and some theories) based 
on his experience as a teacher. The test 
of every system nowadays is, Does it 
work? The reply depends usually on the 
quality of the person who works it. Mr. 
Hecker seems to make his system work. 
At any rate he has interesting ideas on 
the subject. We are sorry to see Virgil 
metamorphosed into Vergil in an Eng- 
lish book. If over-conscientious Latin- 
ists insist on that pedantry, what is to 
save us from such forms as Catvllvs and 
Ivppiter? (Schoenhof Book Co.: Boston.) 

Perhaps as a result of the revival of 
interest in the Shakespeare-Bacon con- 
troversy, William L. Stoddard, ’07, has 
been impelled to compile “‘The Life of 
William Shakespeare, Expurgated.” It 
is just such a plain, business-like state- 
ment of the facts in Shakespeare’s life 
as everybody — whether he has been 
drawn into the controversy or not — 
will rejoice to have. Here are literally 
all the allusions, documents, and data 
referring to Shakespeare. Here also are 
a copy of his will; a list of poems as- 
cribed to him; a facsimile of the outer 
leaf of the Northumberland MS.; entries 
of performances of the Plays, etc. Mr. 
Stoddard gives all impartially, although 
he seems inclined to believe that the 
Stratford-born actor and the playwright 
were two different persons. (W. A. But- 
terfield, 59 Bromfield St., Boston. Cloth, 
8vo, pp. 80.) 

Every child should be taught to 
swim. The exercise, once learned, will 
not be forgotten, and may prove inval- 
uable as a means of saving life. But 
quite apart from the practical consid- 
eration is that of its healthfulness. Few 
sports give such large returns in pleasure 
and in well-being. Mr. Brewster’s man- 
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ual will be particularly useful to teachers 

of swimming, while to those who cannot 
obtain expert instruction it will be in- 
valuable, since it will make it possible to 
acquire correct swimming without the 
wasteful habits of muscular action found 
in those who acquire the art by the cus- 
tomary haphazard process. The book is 
fully illustrated with clear and service- 
able diagrams of positions and motions. 
The frontispiece is a photograph of Miss 
Annette Kellerman. (Houghton Mifflin 
Co. Cloth, $1 net.) 

As the Magazine has already referred 
to The Faith Healer, by William V. 
Moody, ’93, we need only call attention 
here to the new edition of the play as 
acted which has recently been issued. 
Mr. Moody’s dramas are written to be 
read, not less than to be seen, ard many 
readers will welcome this volume. 
(Maemillan. Cloth, $1.25 net.) 

“Mr. Carteret,” by David Gray, ’92, 
author of “Gallops,” is a collection of 
six short stories. England is the scene 
of the first three, “ Mr. Carteret and his 
Fellow-Americans Abroad,” ‘Mr. Car- 
teret’s Adventures with a Locket,’‘ and 
“How Mr. Carteret Proposed.” Mr. 
Carteret has fun with the Britishers, 
and shows them what North American 
Indians can do on an English hunting- 
field. (Century Co., New York.) 

The March Harvard Law Review was 
dedicated as a memorial to James Barr 
Ames, “‘ardent student of legal history, 
constructive legal thinker, master of 
inductive teachers, sympathetic friend 
of young men, deliberate of thought, 
firm of conviction, tolerant of opinion, 
gentle and modest of bearing.” The 
articles were “James Barr Ames,” by 
Pres. Eliot; “‘His Life and Character,” 
by Prof. J. H. Beale, ’82; “‘His Services 
to Legal Education,” by Prof. S. Willis- 
ton, 82; and “‘His Personal Influence,” 
by Judge J. W. Mack, / ’87, of Chicago. 
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Charles M. Thompson, ’86, disclosed 
in “The Calico Cat” a vein of genuine 
humor. “‘An Army Mule” comfirms the 
gift. It is a story of up-country life, told 
simply, with much truth to nature, and 
with alternating flashes of sentiment and 
fun. We might put it in the same class 
with Mrs. Wiggin’s earlier stories, but 
there is no hint of imitation. Mr. 
Thompson sees with his own eyes, and 
writes with his own pen. “An Army 
Mule” has in it two hours of pleasure 
for anybody who enjoys capital descrip- 
tions of the New England country folk 
before foreigners had broken in upon 
them. (Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston. 
Cloth, 12mo, illustrated, $1 net.) 

C. M. Walsh, ’84, has produced a re- 
markable treatise on “The Doctrine of 
Creation.” In very small compass he 
states all the important theories as to 
the origin of the universe that have been 
promulgated, beginning with the Book 
of Genesis and coming down to recent 
times. Especially noteworthy are his 
epitomes of the doctrines of the Early 
Christian Fathers, because these are 
difficult of access to any one except a 
specialist. But Mr. Walsh is equally 
clear and terse in summing up the views 
of recent philosophers. His book is so 
compact, that we regret that it has 
neither rubrics nor index for ready refer- 
ence. Whosoever owns it, will have a 
possession of permanent value. (Fisher 
Unwin: London. Cloth, 3s. 6d.) 

Prof. M. L. Fernald of the Gray Her- 
barium has in preparation an extended 
work on the discovery of America by the 
Northmen from Iceland, in which he in- 
vestigates the details of the story in the 
Flateyarbook. A preliminary study of 
the botanical features is to be found 
in the February number of Rhodora, in 
which the author shows, conclusively, it 
should seem, that the vinber of the Ice- 
landic saga are not grapes at all, but 
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mountain cranberries (Vaccinium vitis- 
tdea); that the self-grown hveiti is the 
strand-wheat (Elymus arenarius), and 
not Indian corn; and that the mosurr, 
as the name clearly indicates, is not 
maple, but the gnarled birch known in 
Germany as Maser-birk, in Sweden as 
masur-bjork, and in old Norse called 
mésurr. Through his investigations into 
the identity of the plants mentioned in 
the old saga, Professor Fernald has been 
able to show, not only. that there is no 
reason to doubt the statement of the 
story of Leif Ericsen, but also to locate 
the place where the Icelanders landed 
as being north of the St. Lawrence. — 
Nation. 

To the Stories from American History 
series, Prof. Frederic L. Paxson, p ’02, 
of the University of Michigan, contri- 
butes a volume called “The Last Ameri- 
can Frontier.”’ It is really a popular but 
painstaking narrative of the advance of 
our white population from the Missis- 
sippi to the Pacific. It tells the story of 
the Indian Wars, of the successive 
waves of immigration, of the difficulties 
and dangers which the pioneers and 
their successors had to surmount, of the 
mining-camp and the military post, and 
of the laying of the railway which section 
by section bound more and more of the 
wilderness to the civilization of the Cen- 
tre and East. It is interesting to see how 
only a comparatively short lapse of time 
has been required to endow this great 
movement with almost legendary fas- 
cination. Dr. Paxson opens in his book 
a quarry from which material for scores 
of true tales of border adventures could 
be drawn. Maps, pictures and a biblio- 
graphical summary add to the impres- 
sion of thoroughness made by his text. 
(Macmillan: New York. Cloth, 12mo, 
$1.50 net.) 

A new series of books — to be called 
the “Harvard Studies in Comparative 
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Literature” — has just been founded 
by Prof. W. H. Schofield, p ’93, head of 
the Department of Comparative Lit- 
erature at Harvard. He is its General 
Editor. It is to comprise works by 
Harvard graduates or instructors in the 
field of Comparative Literature. This 
field will not be narrowly or rigidly 
defined, but will be taken to include 
studies of important works of whatever 
land, age, or character, not only in their 
relations to other writings with which 
they may have bonds of connection, 
but also to history, philosophy, and the 
fine arts. The plan of the new series is 
not to publish documents of the regular 
doctor-thesis type, but the finished pro- 
ductions of mature scholars, who have 
assimilated their material and are able 
to present it in a form that will appeal 
to any cultivated reader. The books 
are to be printed handsomely at the 
Merrymount Press, on good paper, and 
in clear, legible type. Since the series 
is solely intended to serve the interests 
of literary scholarship, the price of each 
volume is to be as low as the conditions 
of manufacture permit. Prof. Schofield 
has been fortunate in securing Prof. 
‘George Santayana, ’86, distinguished as 
a philosopher, essayist, and poet, to 
inaugurate the series, and his subject — 
“Three Philosophical Poets — Lucre- 
tius, Dante, and Goethe” —is one of 
wide interest. The series is to be pub- 
lished by the University itself. The first 
volume is to appear in June next and 
may be had from the Publication Agent, 
2 University Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 
Price, $2.25 per copy. Any subscriber 
for the first five volumes of the series 
will receive a discount of ten per cent on 
each volume. Among the volumes in 
preparation are: “Poetic Values in 
Anglo-Saxon Verse, — A Comparative 
Study,” by F. B. Gummere, ’75, Pro- 
fessor of English in Haverford College. 
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“Boethius,” by E. K. Rand, ’94, Pro- 
fessor of Latin in Harvard University. 
“The Old Norse Journeys to America,” 
by M. L. Fernald, S.B., ’97, Asst. Pro- 
fessor of Botany in Harvard Univers- 
ity. “French Influences on Chaucer,” 
by J. L. Lowes, Ph.D., ’03, Professor 
of English in Washington University. 
“The History of Allegory in Spain,” by 
C. R. Post, ’04, Instructor in Greek and 
Fine Arts in Harvard University. “The 
Literary Relations of England and 
Scandinavia from the Norman Conquest 
to 1800,” by H. G. Leach, Ph.D., 
Parker Fellow in Harvard University. 
“The Comedies of Ludwig Holberg,”’ 
by O. J. Campbell, A.M., Sheldon Fel- 
low in Harvard. 

Pamphlets Received. ‘Symbolism, 
Allegory, and Autobiography in The 
Pearl,” by Prof. W. H. Schofield, p '93; 
reprinted from Publications of the Mod. 
Lang. Assoc. of America, xxIv, 4. — 
“Industrial Peace and Industrial Effi- 
ciency: Sir Christopher Furness’s Co- 
Partnership Scheme,” American Anti- 
Boycott Assoc., New York. — “Arma- 
ments and Their Results,’ by Andrew 
Carnegie: Peace Society of City of New 
York. — “Opinions of Educators on 
the Value and Total Influence of Amer- 
ican Football, 1903-1909,” compiled 
by C. M. Woodward, St. Louis, Mo. 
— “Songs of Western Cowboys,” by 
G. F. Will; reprinted from Jour. of Amer. 
Folk-Lore, vol. 2%, no. 84.— “Some 
Observations made in Northwestern 
South Dakota,” by G. F. Will; from 
Amer. Anthropologist, vol. 11, no. 2. — 
“Taking Municipal Contracts out of 
Politics,” by R. H. Dana; Proceedings 
Nat. Municipal League, 1909. — “ Lead- 
ing School of Tropical Medicine,” by 
E. N. Tobey; from Popular Science 
Monthly, Apr., 1910. — ‘‘ Memorandum: 
Is it desirable to have the President 
recommend measures to Congress in 
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the form of draft bills?” L. E. Opdycke. 
— “Correct Solutions of the Eye-Strain 
Problem,”’ by Norman Roberts, M.D.; 
Amer. Medicine, vol. 4, no. 12. “‘Stud- 
ies of the General Circulation of the 
Earth’s Atmosphere,” by F. H. Bige- 
low; from Am. Jour. of Science, vol. 29, 
Apr., 1910. — “Important Problems in 
Climatology,” by F. H. Bigelow; from 
Monthly Weather Rev., vol. 37. — “ Har- 
vard Triennials,” by Dr. S. A. Green; 
from Mass. Histor. Soc. Proceedings. 


MAGAZINE ARTICLES. 

Atlantic. (Mar.) ‘*The Clue,’ W. R. Thayer, 
81; “* Federal Raiiroad Regulations,” W. Z. Rip- 
ley. (Apr.) “‘ The Religion of the Present,’’ G. A. 
Gordon, ’81. 

Century. (Apr.) “ The Horsiness of Hutch,” K. 
Brown, [’91]. 

Education. (Apr.) ‘* Secondary Education,” B. 
F. Harding, '78. 

Forum. (Apr.) ‘*The Richard Strauss Music 
Dramas,” H. L. Gideon, p ’06. 

Harvard Law Rev. (Apr.) “‘ Freedom of Public 
Discussion,”’ V. V. Veeder ; ‘* Nullification by In- 
direction,’ J. M. Beck ; ** State and Federal Con- 
trol of Corporations,” F. H. Cooke; Notes; Re- 
cent Cases; Book Reviews. 

Harvard Theological Review. (Apr.) ‘* Concern- 
ing Miracle,’’ B. P. Bowne; ‘* The Theology of 
William Newton Clarke,’’? W. A. Brown; ‘‘ The 
Religious Environment of Early Christianity,” 
by E. Emerton; ‘* New Forces in Religious Edu- 
cation,”” H. W. Holmes; ‘* Religion and Social- 
ism,” V. D. Scudder ; ‘‘ The Harvard Expedition 
to Samaria,” G. A. Reisner. 

Outing. (Apr.) ‘‘ The Coming of the Birds,”’ H. 
K. Job, ’88. 

North American Rev. (Apr.) ** Pres. Lowell’s 
Changes,”’ C. F. Thwing, ’76; “Browning and 
Sainte-Beuve,” G. Bradford, Jr., [’86]. 

Popular Science Monthly. (Apr.) ‘ Leading 
School of Tropical Medicine,’ E. N. Tobey, °96. 

Quarterly Journal of Economics. (Feb.) ‘* Pro- 
posals for Strengthening the National Banking 
System,’’ O. M. W. Sprague; ‘* The Struggle Over 
the Lloyd-George Budget,’’ E. Porritt; ‘‘ The 
Single Tax in the English Budget,” H. J. Daven- 
port; ‘* Yeoman Farming in Yorkshire from the 
16th Century tothe 19th,” H. L. Gray; ‘ Insur- 
ance of Bank Deposits in the West, IT,’’ T. Cooke; 
**Codperative Marketing of California Fresh 
Fruit,” F. W. Powell; Notes and Memoranda. 

Rev. of Reviews. (Apr.) “ The Public Finances 
of Great Britain,’ F. A. Ogg, p °04. 

World’s Work. (Apr.) ‘* The High Cost of Liv- 
ing to continue,” A. W. Page, °05. 
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Scribner's. (Mar.-May.) ‘African Game Trails,” 
T. Roosevelt, ’80. (Mar.) ‘‘ The Neglected Art of 
Oratory,’’ F. Rogers, ’91. (Apr.) ‘The Other 
Man,” A. Train, ’96. (May.) ‘‘ The Increased Cost 
of Living,”’ J. L. Laughlin, °73. 


SHORT REVIEWS. 


— An Approach to Walt Whitman. 
By Carleton Noyes, ’95. (Houghton 
Mifflin Co. Cloth, $1.25 net.) This is 
a refreshingly unqualified eulogy by an 
enthusiast. If you want to know what 
a man has in him, you must go to the 
disciples whom he has stirred, and not 
to the cold critic. Mr. Noyes is such a 
disciple. It would be instructive to 
compare his enthusiasm with that of 
Dr. Bucke, who poured forth his pro- 
fuse strain of unpremeditated thought 
nearly 30 years ago. Mr. Noyes could 
well bear the comparison. His college 
education has given him some restraint. 
He admits, for instance, that Whitman 
was on the whole less important than 
Jesus Christ, whereas Dr. Bucke would 
have us believe (if we remember right) 
that Whitman surpassed the sum of 
Christ, Buddha, Confucius, Zoroaster, 
and other founders of religions. From 
this we infer that Whitman is beginning 
to “bulk smaller,” as a journalist would 
say. This is a reassuring symptom. So 
astronomers tell us that the sun’s diame- 
ter is shrinking at the rate of so many 
miles a year. If the cosmic dimensions 
of Whitman’s fame have contracted so 
much since 1880, how long will it take 
for them to reach normal size? Mr. 
Noyes writes well, and we thoroughly 
enjoy his enthusiasm, but we are not 
convinced by it. Anybody who knew 
Walt will smile to think how Walt him- 
self would have smiled at reading some 
of the things that Mr. Noyes attributes 
to him. For instance, Walt was singu- 
larly obtuse to moral considerations. 
In the most vital moral relation of all, 
that of the sexes, he was at the level of 
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the lowest savages: for he acknowledged 
to being the father of six bastards, by 
different women, but he recognized no 
responsibility to care for either the 
mothers or the children. A Borneo head- 
hunter does better than that. Facts like 
this, which Mr. Noyes must know, 
should somewhat moderate his paean to 
Walt as a moral guide. Whitman had 
many interesting qualities, much genius, 
and a wonderful command over the 
stops of pathos: but neither by his own 
example nor by his teaching could he 
help any one in moral crises. “It must 
be confessed,” says Mr. Noyes, that 
Whitman’s “morality is not for little 
men. It appeals to the best, not the 
worst, in man, and it presupposes the 
loftiest ideal.” At the risk of being 
written down a “little man,” we would 
ask Mr. Noyes how he reconciles Whit- 
man and the six bastards whom he 
abandoned with the ‘“‘loftiest ideal,” 
etc.? And we would likewise ask by 
what prestidigitation Whitman’s noble 
exaltation of the principle of life can 
be palmed off as a belief in God, unless 
the proper meaning of this phrase is to 
be given up. We cannot but suspect 
that, despite Mr. Noyes’s unsophisti- 
cated enthusiasm, the really just re- 
mark to make on him in his Whitman 
idolatry is Emerson’s — “Beware of 
the man of one book.” 

— American Prose Masters. By W. 
C. Brownell. (Scribners: New York. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 net.) Of the four 
or five American literary critics today 
who are worth attention, Mr. Brownell 
is certainly not the least. Indeed, for a 
completely coérdinated system of criti- 
cism, he stands first. He has no aberra- 
tions, no prejudices. His verdicts are 
carefully reasoned out according to the 
body of critical laws which he has codi- 
fied. If he seems to fall short, it is in 
the excess of his tendency to differenti- 
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ate and in the absence of reference to 
past standards. The just charge which 
he makes against Mr. Henry James — 
that he has no historic sense, and hence 
no sense of proportion — might be 
made, though with reservations, against 
himself. We sometimes feel that he has 
busied himself too exclusively with the 
literature of the Victorian Period. So 
we do not feel in the case of some of his 
judgments, — as we so often do feel 
in those of Mr. Paul More, — that they 
proceed from a mind which is controlled 
by profound familiarity with Latin and 
Greek and later world-literatures. But 
after filing this caveat, we proceed at 
once to recommend every one who real- 
izes that literature is something more 
than an artistic sleight-of-hand, to read 
and ponder Mr. Brownell’s essays. 
They contain a great number of stimu- 
lating suggestions and a host of preg- 
nant obiter dicta. He never mistakes 
whimsicality for wit, nor stoops, by the 
cheap Chestertonian trick of topsy- 
turvey, to cause a sensation. Of the six 
“prose masters” whom he takes up — 
Cooper, Hawthorne, Poe, Emerson, 
Lowell and Henry James, — Emerson 
and Lowell are out-and-out Harvard 
men, and Mr. James was at one time 
connected with the University, although 
he never finished his course. Mr. 
Brownell’s paper on Lowell is the most 
important that has appeared — the 
deliberate judgment of an authorita- 
tive critic of a younger generation. We 
wish that we had space to quote speci- 
mens of its discriminating analysis. In 
the main he does ample justice to our 
scholar, poet, heluo librorum an dman 
of the world, who, as he says, “will 
doubtless cease to be one of our super- 
stitions but... will always remain 
one of our chief glories.” Emerson is 
a more difficult theme for any critic 
whose concern is first literary and next 
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vital — if we may use this word to sig- 
nify that quality in great literature 
which appeals to and influences conduct 
not less than it addresses the literary 
taste. But Mr. Brownell appreciates 
the vitality of Emerson and writes with 
enthusiasm — though not always in 
agreement — on “the master genius of 
wisdom among the writers of his time.” 
Many of his pages on Poe ought to be 
taught in colleges where sound views on 
Poe and on the general subject of art 
for art’s sake are lacking. The paper 
on Henry James is exhaustive, if not 
final, and displays a skill in analytical 
dissection comparable to that of Mr. 
James himself — but with the difference 
that Mr. Brownell makes himself intelli- 
gible. Whoever reads these essays once, 
will read them again. 

— Romanticism and the Romantic School 
in Germany. By Robert M. Wernaer, 
’99. (Appleton: New York, Cloth, 8vo, 
$2 net.) We heartily commend Dr. 
Wernaer’s study. It is not merely a 
study —it is an interesting book to 
read. It deals with the beginnings and 
principles of a school or movement — 
call it whichever you will — which gave 
birth to some of the chief masterpieces 
of modern literature. Fifty years of 
Realism have not destroyed Romanti- 
cism: we note, in fact, signs of a new 
Romantic era. It is this persistence 
which justifies Dr. Wernaer in searching 
for the permanent qualities in its 
nature; it is this which makes his book 
not a study in fossil literature but in a 
living genus. The true antithesis to 
Romanticism is not Realism but Classi- 
cism. Realism is but method deep; 
Classicism and Romanticism are as 
deep as the human spirit. Dr. Wernaer 
sums up the former in the single word 
Duty, the latter, in the single word Love. 
With this clue he proceeds to describe 
the rise of the movement and to inter- 
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pret its apostles — Wackenroder, Tieck, 
the Schlegels, Novalis, Fichte, Schelling 
and Schleiermacher. He is right in ex- 
cluding the Romanticists of the second 
generation — Kleist, Heine, Uhland, 
and the rest — who were under a differ- 
ent inspiration. He writes with sym- 
pathy, and usually with enthusiasm, 
but he does not lose his balance, and, 
unlike many discussers of this theme, 
he is never a Schwarmer. We conceive 
that any young man of promise, with 
serious purpose to make of literature 
more than a toy or a brag, nothing bet- 
ter could happen than that he should 
read and reread Dr. Wernaer’s book, 
reflect upon it, and so fortify himself 
for a valid self-expression. Realism led 
to Impressionism, and this to the Prag- 
matism in which literary production 
now welters. It is time for a new syn- 
thesis, in which the permanent elements 
of Romanticism shall be reconciled with 
those of Classicism: for Love and Duty 
are not necessarily irreconcilable. It is 
time that our writers should ponder this 
single dictum of Friedrich Schlegel: “‘ An 
artist who wants to say everything he 
has in his mind, keeping nothing to 
himself, who wants to say all he knows, 
is indeed to be pitied.”” Dr. Wernaer’s 
book ought to have a real influence. 
— Legal Medicine. By Gilbert H. 
Stewart, ’68, of the Columbus, O., Bar. 
(Bobbs-Merrill Co.: Indianapolis. Buck- 
ram, legal 4to.) Judge Stewart has pro- 
duced a work comprehensive in range, 
thorough in detail, and pertinent in 
subject. The borderland between law 
and medicine has to be crossed every 
day by lawyers who have charge of 
criminal cases; not less important is it 
for physicians, called in to testify in 
criminal cases, to know at least the out- 
lines of the legal point of view. Judge 
Stewart apprises the lawyer of the sort 
of testimony he has a right to expect 
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from the medical expert on the witness 
stand. He covers every branch of the 
subject — including malpractice, sexual 
crimes, poisoning, accidents (burns, 
starvation, etc.), suicides, and he de- 
votes an exhaustive and very important 
section of his work to insanity. He has 
three qualifications for producing an 
authoritative book on this great subject: 
first, thorough acquaintance with the 
legal literature; next, long experience, 
both as lawyer and as judge; and last, 
familiarity with many of the patho- 
logical authorities. The last qualifica- 
tion is, we believe, not the least: because 
in actual practice the tendency of the 
public and of juries, following the lead 
of the morbid psychologists, has been 
to condone crime on the plea that it 
is a form of degeneracy or to let it go 
unpunished on the ground of insanity. 
In other words, pathological considera- 
tions seem to us to have usurped the 
place of legal and moral considerations 
for at least twenty years past. This has 
resulted in great injury to justice and 
in an alarming increase in crime. The 
prosecutor, whose duty it is to secure 
a verdict which shall protect society, 
finds himself at every turn thwarted by 
the medical expert, who can easily con- 
jure up a “brain-storm” or a weak- 
minded uncle to explain and excuse the 
defendant’s criminal deed. Judge Stew- 
art’s presentation of the best medical 
opinions adds greatly to the substantial 
value of his treatise. He has treated a 
difficult subject with ample knowledge 
and with a judicial spirit. 

— Addresses and Essays. By Morris 
H. Morgan, 81, Professor of Classical 
Philology in Harvard. (American Book 
Co.: New York. Cloth, 12mo.) This 
volume, which reached his friends 
almost on the day of his death, illus- 
trates well the range of the late Prof. 
Morgan’s scholarship. It contains two 
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general addresses on the Student and 
the Teacher of the Classics respectively; 
an article on “The Real Persius”; and 
a brief account of “The Water Supply 
of Ancient Rome.” The rest of the 
papers are philological, including notes 
on Lysias and Persius, on Petitor and 
Quin, on the date of the Oration Pro 
Roscio Comoedo, and on Vitruvius. Two 
Latin poems and a short Greek dedica- 
tion show Mr. Morgan’s skill in versifi- 
cation. Wherever we read in this vol- 
ume, we are struck by the writer’s alert 
and accurate mind. He did his best to 
vitalize linguistic discussions; but his 
preference seems to have been for the 
so-called humanistic rather than the 
strictly philological side of classical 
studies. It is to be hoped that he left 
his translation of Vitruvius so far ad- 


vanced that it can be published. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


*,* All publications received will be acknow- 
ledged in this column. Works by Harvard men 
or relating to the University will be noticed or 
reviewed so far as is possible. 


Addresses and Essays. By Morris H. Morgan, 
81, Professor of Classical Philology in Harvard. 
(American Book Co. : New York. Cloth, 12mo.) 

The Doctrine of Creation. By C. M. Walsh, 84. 
(Fisher Unwin : London. Cloth, 12mo, 3s. 6d. net.) 

An Army Mule. By Charles M. Thompson, ’86. 
(Houghton Mifflin Co.: Boston. Cloth, illus- 
trated, 12mo, $1 net.) 

The Last American Frontier. By Frederic L. 
Paxson, p °02, Professor of American History in 
the University of Michigan. (Macmillan: New 
York. Cloth, illustrated, 8vo, $1.50 net.) 

An Approach to Walt Whitman. By Carleton 
Noyes, °95. (Houghton Mifflin Co.: Boston. 
Cloth, 12mo, with portrait, $1.25 net.) 

Poems of Belief. By Theodore C. Williams, 
‘76. (Houghton Mifflin Co. : Boston. Cloth, 12mo, 
with frontispiece by Vedder, $1 net.) 

The Duty of Altruism. By Ray M. McConnell, 
p 02, Instructor in Social Ethics in Harvard Uni- 
versity. (Macmillan: New York. Cloth, 12mo, 
$1.50 net ) 

A Study of the Drama. By Brander Matthews, 
Professor of Dramatic Literature in Columbia 
University. (Houghton Mifflin Co.: Boston. 
Cloth, 12mo, illustrated, $1.50 net.) 
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Swimming. By Edwin T. Brewster,’90. (Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co.: Boston, Cloth, small 12mo, $1 
net.) 

The Faith Healer. A Play in Three Acts. By 
William V Moody, ’93. (Macmillan: New York. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 net.) 

The Mystery of Hamlet, Prince of Denmark. 
By Robert Russell Benedict. (Lippincott : Phil- 
adelphia. Cloth, 12mo, $1 net.) 

The Life of William Shakespeare Expurgated. 
By William L. Stoddard, ’07. (W. A. Butter- 
field : Boston. Cloth, 8vo.) 

Rapports Annuels de UV Inspection du Travail. 
14™° Année (1908). Belgique: Ministére de 1’In- 
dustrie et du Travail. (Bruxelles: J. Lebégue 
et Cie.: rue de la Madeleine, 46. Brochure, pp. 
464, 4 francs.) 

William Rowley: * All’s Lost by Lust,’’ and 
‘*A Shoemaker a Gentleman.” Edited by 
Charles W. Stork, p ’03. (University of Penn- 
sylvania Publications: Philology and witerature 
Series, Vol. XIII.) 

The Library and the Librarian. By Edmund L. 
Pearson, 02. (Elm Tree Press: Woodstock, Vt. 
Boards, 8vo.) 

Personal Power. Counsels to College Men. By 
William J. Tucker, D.D., ex-President of Dart- 
mouth College. (Houghton Mifflin Co. : Boston. 
Cloth, 8vo, $1.50 net.) 

The Isle of Whispers. By E. Lawrence Dudley, 
°00. (Holt: New York. Cloth, 8vo.) 

American Prose Masters. Cooper ; Hawthorne; 
Emerson ; Poe; Lowell; Henry James. By W. 
C. Brownell. (Scribner : New York. Cloth, 12mo, 
$1.50 net.) 

The Elizabethan People. By Henry T. Stephen- 
son, ’98, Associate Professor of English, Indiana 
University. (Holt: New York. Cloth, 12mo, 60 
illustrations, $2 net.) 

Day in Court: or The Subtle Arts of Great 
Advocates. By Francis L. Wellman, ’76, of the 
New York Bar. (Macmillan: New York. Cloth, 
8vo, $2 net.) 

The Inspiration of Poetry. By George E. Wood- 
berry, ’77. (Macmillan : New York. Cloth, 12mo, 
$1.25 net.) 

The Duke's Price. By Demetra and Kenneth 
Brown, [’91]. (Houghton Mifflin Co.: Boston. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.20 net.) 

The Twisted Foot. By Henry M. Rideout, ’99. 
(Houghton Mifflin Co.: Boston. Cloth, 12mo, 
illustrated, $1.20 net.) 

Romanticism and the Romantic School in Ger- 
many By Robert M. Wernaer, ’99. (Appleton: 
New York. Cloth, 8vo, $2 net.) 

Legal Medicine. By Gilbert H. Stewart, ’68, of 
the Columbus, 0., Bar. (Bobbs-Merrill Cc.: In- 
dianapolis. Buckram, legal 4to.) 
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*,* It is requested that wedding announce- 
ments be sent to the Editor of the Graduates’ 
Magazine, in order to make this record more 
nearly complete. 

1881. Charles Robert Sanger to Eleanor 

Whiting Davis, at Cambridge, 

May 2, 1910. 

Philip Livingston to Juliet Bene- 

dict, at New York, N. Y., Jan. 4, 

1910. 

. Russell Green Fessenden to Mrs. 
Christine Louisa Snelling, at 
Boston, March 10, 1910. 
Joseph Longworth Nichols to 
Mary Morgan, at Saranac Lake, 
N. Y., April 5, 1910. 

John Bordman, Jr., to Mrs. Eliz- 
abeth Mary Brinton, at Iloilo, 
P. I., Jan. 5, 1910. 

. Frederic Coleman Gratwick to 
to Dotha Denison Dart, at Buf- 
falo, N. Y., Feb. 14, 1910. 

[1897.] Daniel James Shea to Alice 

O’Brien, at Brookline, April 5, 

1910. 

Edward Franklin Alexander to 

Edith Dorothea Minning, at Cin- 

cinnati, O., April 8, 1910. 

Mansfield Estabrook to Helen 

Slocum Nichols, at New York, 

N. Y., May 12, 1910. 

. John Easton Rousmaniere to 
Mary Farwell Ayer, at Boston, 
April 15, 1910. 

. Derby Farrington to Alice Miller 
Ramsdell, at Buffalo, N. Y., 
Feb. 28, 1910. 

. Eliot Spalding to Beatrice Win- 
field Cullen, at Binghamton, 
N. Y., May 2, 1910. 

. Joseph Francis Bassity to Kath- 
erine Sarah Nash, at Dorchester, 
April 20, 1910. 

. John Gilbert Peirce to Hattie 
Stevens Parker, at Boston, April 
6, 1910. 


1884. 


1899. 








































1901. 


1901. 


1901. 


1901. 


1902. 


1902. 


1902. 


1903. 


1903. 


1903. 


1904. 


1904. 


1904. 


1904. 


1904. 


1905. 


1910.] 


1901. 





Joseph Osborne Procter, Jr., to 
Dorothy Worrall, at New York, 
N. Y., April 12, 1910. 

Sylvester Judd Beach to Harriet 
Louise Harris, at Portland, Me., 
Oct. 7, 1909. 

Ernest Hallock Webb to Ethel 
Dale Wilson, at Philadelphia, Pa., 
Oct. 28, 1909. 

George Thwing Putnam to Olive 
Bangs, at Boston, Oct. 25, 1909. 
Stanton Whitney to Eleanor 
Franklin Duane, at Atlantic High- 
lands, N. J., Oct. 18, 1909. 
Thomas Charles Knowles to 
Emily Morgan Rotch, at New 
Bedford, April 9, 1910. 

Paul March Brown to Frances 
Dunton Wood, at Natick, March 
22, 1910. 

William Francis Chase to Maude 
Williston Clark, at Auburndale, 
April 21, 1910. 

John Bryant to Adelaide Barnes, 
at Rockford, Ill., April 7, 1910. 
Ernest Nichols Stevens to Edith 
Shaw, at San Francisco, Cal., 
Dec. 15, 1909. 

Langdon Warner to Lorraine 
Roosevelt, at Oyster Bay, L. L., 
N. Y., May 14, 1910. 

Albert Goodhue to Elizabeth 
Burrell Mansfield, at Salem, Dec. 
2, 1909. 

Frank Gair Macomber, Jr., to 
Constance Wilcock, at Boston, 
April 4, 1910, 

Herbert Ferlando Schwarz to 
Dorothy Constable, at New York, 
N. Y., April 12, 1910. 

George Lacy Wire to Alma Louise 
Biklen, at Burlington, Ia., April 
7, 1910. 

Bartlett Walton to Helen Buffum 
Davidson, at South Berwick, Me., 
April 30, 1910. 

Richmond Dana Moot to Mar- 
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1906. 


1907. 


1907. 


1907. 


1908. 


1908. 


1908. 


1908. 


[1908. 


] Julius 
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garet Atwater, at Buffalo, N. Y., 
March 7, 1910. 

Harvey R Snyder to Mary Char- 
lotte Bracher, at Alliance, O. 
March 22, 1910. 

Lawrence R Ach to Helen Kra- 
mer at Cincinnati, O., April 12, 
1910. 

Joseph Mattison to Mary Wood- 
man, at Cambridge, April 25, 
1910. 

Charles Putnam Middleton to 
Gwendolyn Anne Parker Jolly, at 
Seattle, Wash., April 16, 1910. 

] John Prendergast to Marcia 
Kettelle Babcock, at Chicago, 
Ill., March 28, 1910. 

Otto Henry Seiffert to Marjorie 
S. Allen, at Moline, Ill., Jan. 20, 
1910. 

Frederic Hall White to Willye 
Anderson, at Tulsa, Okla., Feb. 
14, 1910. 

Thomas Edward Hambleton, Jr., 
to Adelaide Rose McAlpin, at 
New York, N. Y., April 23, 1910. 
Eugene Talbot to Della Board- 
man Conover, at Chicago, IIl. 
March 29, 1910. 

Malcolm Cunningham Ware to 
Mary Appleton Ware, Jan. 26, 
1910. 

Robert Wesley Breed to Beatrice 
R. Grumbine, at Brookline, Feb. 
15, 1910. 

Percy Whiting Brown to Corinne 
Banks, at Concord, March 31, 
1910. 

Harold Franklin McNeil to Vir- 
ginia Wright Bowen, at German- 
town, Pa., April 9, 1910. 
Frederick Henry Toye to Mar- 
guerite Banks, at New York, 
N. Y., Feb. 2, 1910. 

Lawton Whitlock to 
Annie Laurie Bass, at Bangor, 
Me., June 25, 1909. 
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1909. Everett Newton Bray to Esther 
Ela Clapp, at Dedham, March 
30, 1910. 

S.B. 1860. Clemens Herschel to Jean- 
nette Bagg Hunter, at Springfield, 
March 5, 1910. 

Ph.D. 1908. Walter Wallace McLaren 
to Zaidee Rogers, at Yokohama, 
Japan, Feb. 8, 1910. 

M.D. 1908. Albert Seward Tenney, to, 
Helen Lillian Fargo Schulte, at 
Spokane, Wash., Jan. 8, 1910. 

LL.B. 1908. Leon Benedict Lamfrom 
to Beatrice Fannye Rosenfeld, at 
Brookline, Dec. 14, 1909. 


NECROLOGY. 


FEB. 1 TO APRIL 30, 1910. 
With some deaths of earlier date, not pre- 
viously recorded. 
PREPARED BY WM. H. TILLINGHAST, 
Editor of the Quing ial Catalogue of 
Harvard University. 

Any one having information of the decease of 
any Graduate or Temporary Member of any de- 
partment of the University, is asked to send it to 
the Editor of the Quinquennial Catalogue, Uni- 
versity Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 


The College. 


1738. Joseph Sylvester, b. 9 June, 1711, 
at Hanover; d. at Newport, R. L., 
in July, 1769. 

1843. Henry Bartlett Maglathlin, Div. 
S., b. 16 May, 1819, at Duxbury; 
d. at Silver Lake, 17 Feb., 1910. 

. John Andrew Henshaw, b. 8 Mar., 
1827, at Boston; d. at Cam- 
bridge, 19 April, 1910. 

. George Cabot Lee, b. 21 Mar., 
1829, at Boston; d. at Boston, 21 
Mar., 1910. 

. Howard Payson Arnold, b. 10 
Oct., 1831, at Boston; d. at Pasa- 
dena, Cal., $ Mar., 1910. 

. Thomas James Curtis, b. 9 Oct., 
1831, at Boston; d. at Tunbridge 
Wells, Eng., 11 Feb., 1910. 

. George Huntington Fisher, b. 7 





[June, 


May, 1882, at Oswego, N. Y.; d. 
at Brooklyn, N. Y., 6 Feb., 1910. 


. Edward Holmes Ammidown, b. 


28 Oct., 1830, [Boston]; d. at 
Seattle, Wash., 27 Feb., 1909. 


. Charles Everett Johnson, b. 1 


Mar., 1830, at Bradford; d. at 
Denver, Colo., 19 Mar., 1910. 


. Charles Thorndike, LL.B., b. 24 


June, 1834, at Boston; d. at Bos- 
ton, 8 April, 1910. 


. Alexander Agassiz, S.B., LL.D., b. 


17 Dec., 1835, at Neuchatel, 
Switz.; d. on steamship, Adriatic, 
Southampton, Eng., to New 
York, N. Y., 27 Mar., 1910. 


. Charles Francis Stone, b. 2 Aug., 


1834, at New York, N. Y.; d. at 
Redlands, Cal., 27 April, 1910. 


. John Putnam Swinerton, b. 29 


Dec., 1839, at Taunton; d. at 
Danvers, 6 Dec., 1909. 


. William Everett, LL.B., Ph.D. 


and A.M., b. 10 Oct., 1839, at 
Watertown; d. at Quincy, 16 Feb., 
1910. 


. Francis Cushing Nye, b. 2 Aug., 


1840, at New Bedford; d. at New 
York, N. Y., 22 April, 1910. 


. George Bliss Morris, LL.B., b. 5 


Nov., 1843, at Springfield; d. at 
Summit, N. J., 8 Mar., 1910. 


. Albert Clark Buzell, LL.B., b. 11 


Dec., 1844, at Northwood, N. H.; 
d. at Exeter, N. H., 8 Feb., 1910. 


. George Frederick Chace, b. 14 


April, 1845, at Taunton; d. at 
Taunton, 24 Feb., 1910. 


. Arthur Irving Fiske, b. 19 Aug., 


1848, at Holliston; d. at Portland, 
Conn., 18 Feb., 1910. 


. Laurens Norris Francis, b. 1 Apri], 


1844, at Windham, Vt.; d. at 
Taunton, 3 Mar., 1910. 


. Joseph Sargent, b. 15 May, 1849, 


at Worcester; d. at Boston, 11 
Mar., 1910. 








1872. 


1872. 


1875. 


1877. 


1879. 


1880. 


1881. 
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Ralph W Hickox, b. 1 Jan., 1850, 
at Cleveland, O.; d. at Lyons, 
France, 26 Mar., 1910. 

Ralph Stone, b. 27 April, 1849, at 
Calais, Me.; d. at Buffalo, N. Y., 
23 Mar., 1910. 

Samuel Dennis Warren, LL.B., 
A.M., b. 25 Jan., 1852., at Boston; 
d. at Dedham, 20 Feb., 1910. 
Herbert Joseph Harwood, b. 6 
Sept., 1854, at Littleton; d. at 
Boston, 27 Mar., 1910. 

Hiram Holbrook Rose, b. 14 
Sept., 1856, at Laporte, Ind.; d. at 
Chicago, Ill., 11 Jan., 1910. 
Clifford Brigham, b. 25 Sept., 
1857, at New Bedford; d. at Mil- 
ton, 13 Mar., 1910. 

Morris Hicky Morgan, Ph.D. and 


. A.M., b. 8 Feb., 1859, at Provi- 


1883. 


1885. 


1886. 


1889. 


1889. 


1893. 


1893. 





dence, R. I.; d. at Newport, R. I., 
16 Mar., 1910. 

William Alvah Rubiee, b. 16 
Mar., 1861, at Madison, Wis.; d. 
at Hongkong, China, 15 April, 
1910. 

Adams Crocker, b. 9 Aug., 1861, 
at Fitchburg; d. at Fitchburg, 7 
Feb., 1910. 

William Sanford Barnes, b. 1 
Sept., 1864, at San Francisco, 
Cal.; d. 13 March, 1909. 

George Blair Painter, b. 23 Dec., 
1867, at Pittsburgh, Pa.; d. at 
Miami, Fla., 29 Mar., 1910. 
Thomas Talbot, b. 18 Sept., 1867, 
at North Billerica; d. at New 
York, N. Y., 25 Feb., 1910. 
Philip Barthold Howard, b. 20 
April, 1870, at Roxbury; d. at 
Boston, 24 Mar., 1910. 

Charles Edwin Williams, b. 11 
June, 1867, at Mechanicsburg, O.; 
d. at Piqua, O., 8 Feb., 1910. 


. Thomas Johnson Cushing, b. 2 


May, 1872, at Madison, Wis.; d. at 
Cohasset, 2 Mar., 1910. 
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1894. 


1897. 


1897. 


1899. 


1899. 


1900. 


1900. 


1900. 


1905. 


1858. 


1891. 


1905. 


1846. 


1852. 
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George Robinson Philbrook, b. 13 
July, 1867, at Northfield, N. H.; 
d. at Wheeling, W. Va., in Feb., 
1907. 

Gideon Beck Abbott, b. 4 May, 
1874, at Milton; d. at Dorchester, 
1 April, 1910. 

Julian Palmer Welsh, b. 29 Mar., 
1874, at Philadelphia, Pa.; d. at 
Devon, Pa., 5 Feb., 1910. 
Sherman Campbell, A.M., b. 16 
Dec., 1869, at Tipton, Mo.; d. at 
Hanover, Ind., 3 Mar., 1910. 
Frank Herbert Ford Holt, LL.B., 
b. 29 Oct., 1876, at Boston; d. at 
Richmond, Va., 24 Jan., 1910. , 
Oliver Daniel Crilly, b. 21 Dec., 
1875, at Chicago, Ill.; d. at 
Chicago, IIl., 16 Jan., 1910. 
William Bayard Cutting, b. 13 
June, 1878, at New York, N. Y.; 
d. at Assouan, Egypt, 10 Mar., 
1910. 

Willard Porter Woodbury, M.D., 
b. 21 June, 1878, at Beverly; d. at 
Beverly, 26 Feb., 1910. 

Joseph McCarthy, b. 10 April, 
1881, at Troy, N. Y.; d. 4 Oct., 
1907. 


Scientific School. 


Charles Winthrop Babbit, d. at 
Natchez, Miss., 8 Aug., 1903. 
Josiah Beard Moore, b. 17 June, 
1866, at Waltham; d. at West 
Duxbury, 11 Mar., 1910. 
Earl Hopkins Fitzhugh, b. 11 
July, 1881, at Moberly, Mo.; d. 
at Saranac Lake, N. Y., 2 June, 
1909. 

Medical School. 
Charles Tristram Chase, b. 25 
Feb., 1822, at Vassalboro, Me.; d. 
at Sharon, 17 Mar., 1910. 
Frederic Augustus Jewett, b. 6 
Sept., 1824, at Pepperell; d. at 
Grafton, 8 Feb., 1910. 













1852. 






1853. 


































. William Allen Chipman Randall, 


1854. 


1855. 


1857. 


1857. 


1857. 


1858. 


1860. 


1866. 


1866. 


1866. 


1870. 


1874. 


1874. 


b. 15 Feb., 1823, at Nictaux, N. 
S.; d. at Yarmouth, N. S., 29 
Mar., 1907. 

Nathaniel Stillman Robinson, d. 
4 Nov., 1909. 

Alfred Augustus Stocker, b. 19 
July, 1819, at Portsmouth, N. H.; 
d. at Cambridge, 9 Mar., 1910. 
Henry Shaw, b. 12 Sept., 1829, at 
Raynham; d. at Beachmont, 28 
Mar., 1910. 

Joseph Warren Odell, b. 18 Mar., 
1831, at North Hampton, N. H.; 
d. at Greenland, N. H., 24 Mar., 
1910. 

James Dickson, b. 17 Nov., 1827, 
at Ballyshannon, Ireland; d. at 
Portland, Ore., 5 Sept., 1903. 
John Moses Emerson, d. at Ches- 
ter, N. H., 1 Mar., 1910. 

Levi Saunders, b. 25 Aug., 1825, 
at Gloucester; d. at Gloucester, 
11 Nov., 1908. 

Samuel William Fletcher, b. 13 
Sept., 1831, at Groton; d. at 
Pepperell, 13 April, 1910. 
Llewellyn Oliver, d. at Barrie, 
Ont., Can., 16 Aug., 1907. 

Hosea John Babin, b. 15 Dec., 
1842, at Henryville, Can.; d. at 
Brooklyn, N. Y., 25 Oct., 1907. 
Charles Kittredge Packard, d. at 
Hebron, Me., 19 April, 1876. 
William Clinton Tracy, b. 28 
May, 1833, at Wattsburg, Pa.; d. 
at Erie, Pa., 9 Feb., 1909. 
Thomas Milsom, b. 3 April, 1843, 
at Limerick, Ire.; d. at Dart- 
mouth, N. S., 24 July, 1909. 
Andrew Fairfield Reed, b. 26 
June, 1849, at Chelmsford; d. at 
Arlington, 15 April, 1910. 

Hugh Johnstone Speer, b. 17 
June, 1846, at Woodstock, N. B.; 
d. at Auckland, N. Z., 12 April, 
1900. 
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1879. 


1881. 


1882. 


1882. 


1883. 


1885. 


1894. 


1872. 


1877. 


1838. 


1844. 


1849. 


1849. 


1852. 


1853. 
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Herbert Leslie Burrell, b. 27 April, 
1856, at Boston; d. at Boston, 26 
April, 1910. 
John Wheeler Pray, b. 8 Auz., 
1851, at Dover, N. H.; d. at 
Northwood, N. H., 19 June, 1909. 
George Griswold Hayward, b. 39 
Aug., 1854, at Brookline; d. at 
Boston, 6 Feb., 1910. 
Thomas Joseph Broderick, b. 19 
Nov., 1859, at Exeter, N. H.; d. at 
Charlestown, 5 Mar., 1910. 
George Smith Dodge, d. at West 
Acton, in Nov., 1902. 
Ralph Marcus Cole, b. 24 July, 
1857, at Middletown, Conn.; d. at 
Boston, 12 March, 1910. 
William Gregory Macdonald, b. 
12 Mar., 1858, at Boston; d. at 
Jamaica Plain, 9 Feb., 1910. 
Follen Cabot, b. 14 April, 1869, at 
Boston; d. at New York, N. Y., 
13 Feb., 1910. 

Dental School. 
James William Curtis, d. 
Brunswick, Me., 31 Mar., 1910. 
Richard Theodore Stack, b. in 
1849, at Mullaghmore, Omagh, 
Co. Tyrone, Ire.; d. in 1909. 


Law School. 


Charles Franklin Hamer, b. in 
1815; d. at Cayuga, Miss. 

Oscar Miles, d. at Burden, Kans., 
13 Mar., 1904. 

Abner Green Gale, b. in Maury 
Co., Tenn.;d. 21 June, 1909. 
Wright Eli Post, d. at Newport, 
R. I., 1 Sept., 1907. 

Benjamin Franklin Peters, b. 23 
July, 1831, at New Orleans, La.; 
d. at New Orleans, La., 20 June, 
1908. 

Horatio McLean Jones, b. 22 
Aug., 1826, in Delaware Co., Pa.; 
d. at Vermontville, Mich., 10 
June, 1906. 


at 
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1853. Alexander Wilson, d. 17 April, 
1909. 

William Wesley Leake, b. in So. 
Carolina; d. at Dallas, Tex., 30 
Nov., 1906. 

Julius Caesar McCeney, b. in 
Maryland; d. at San Francisco, 
Cal., 18 July, 1904. 

Henry Crawford, d. at Chicago, 
Iil., 12 April, 1910. 

Egbert Oswell Hill, d. at Ozark, 
Mo., 29 Nov., 1908. 

Robert Gray Bancroft, b. 19 
March, 1836, at Boston; d. at 
New London, N. H., 23 Dec., 
1906. 

Alfred Taggart, d. at Rockland, 
Ill., in 1909. 

Samuel Haskell Randall, b. 22 
Sept., 1836, at Boston; d. at New 
York, N. Y., 25 April, 1910. 
James William Eaton, d. 20 Aug., 
1905. 

John McMahon, d. in June, 1906. 
Edmund Pendleton Turner, b. 20 
Dec., 1835, in New Kent Co., Va.; 
d. at Sewanee, Tenn., 31 July, 
1907. 

Joseph Warren Tryon, b. 29 Mar., 
1841, at Retnersburg, Pa.; d. 
at Philadelphia, Pa., 29 Sept., 
1909. 

Linus Child Chandler, d. at Al- 
legheny, Pa., 15 Dec., 1897. 
William Greenleaf Appleton Pat- 
tee, b. 28 Aug., 1854, at Quincy; 
d. at Quincy, 7 April, 1910. 

Joseph Alfred Thompson, d. at 
New York, N. Y., 20 Mar., 1909. 
John Nicolson Swarts, b. 18 Mar., 
1860, at Washburn, IIl.; d. at 
Washburn, Ill., 22 Aug., 1907. 
Lewis John Wood, b. 7 Jan., 1870, 
at Nebraska, IIl.; d. at Irvington, 
Ind., 30 Jan., 1907. 
Thomas Lloyd Vanderventer, b. 
1 Mar., 1880, at Mt. Sterling, 


1855. 


1855. 


1856. 


1856. 


1858. 


1858. 


1859. 


1861. 


1861. 
1861. 


1862. 


1871. 


1876. 


1877. 


1890. 


1896. 


1905. 
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Ill.; d. at Chicago, IIl., 7 June, 
1907. 

Divinity School. 
John C Kimball, b. 23 May, 
1832, at Ipswich; d. at Greenfield, 
16 Feb., 1910. 
William Brown, b. 10 Sept., 1838, 
at Concord; d. at Tyngsboro, 25 
Mar., 1910. 
George Wilber Patten, b. 6 July, 
1843, at Stockholm, N. Y.; d. at 
Boston, 15 April, 1910. 


1859. 


1863. 


1871. 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 

1893. (A.M.) William Harry Chichelé 
Pynchon, b. 16 April, 1867, at 
Plainfield, Conn.; d. at Oyster 
Bay, N. Y., 2 Jan., 1910. 
(A.M.) Henry Augustus Torrey, 
Ph.D., b. 29 Aug., 1871, at Bur- 
lington, Vt.; d. at Cambridge, 25 
Mar., 1910. 


1896. 


Cemporarp Members. 


as reach the Editor of 


Prepared from such data 
the Quing ial Catal of Harvard Univer- 





sily. 

The College. 
1849. George Dionysius Tillman, b. 21 
Aug., 1826, [Edgefield District, 
S. C.]; d. at Clark’s Hill, S. C., 10 
Feb., 1910. 
Sereno Edwards Dwight Currier, 
b. 3 Feb., 1834, at Methuen; d. at 
Roxbury, 31 Mar., 1910. 
George Aaron Emerson, b. 26 
Dec., 1841, at Orland, Me.; d. at 
New York, N. Y., 17 Dec., 1909. 
Arthur Salem Plimpton, b. 13 
Dec., 1857, at Wells River, Vt.; d. 
at Hollis, N. Y., 15 Feb., 1909. 
Frank Edward Parker, b. 11 June, 
1874, at Cambridge; d. at Boston, 
30 April, 1910. 
Howard Alden Reed, b. 16 Sept., 
1875, at Philadelphia, Pa.; d. at 
Milford, Pa., 2 Jan., 1910. 


1857. 


1865. 


1880. 


1896. 


1897. 
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1910. George Kneeland Munroe, b. 28 
May, 1888, at New York, N. Y.; 
d. at Boston, 28 April, 1910. 


Scientific School. 

. George Leonard Vose, d. at Bruns- 
wick, Me., 30 Mar., 1910. 

. William Gibbons Preston, b. 29 
Aug., 1842, at Boston; d. at 
Brookline, 26 April, 1910. 

. John Henry Sears, b. 18 June, 
1843, at Danvers; d. at Salem, 26 
‘eb., 1910. 

. Dana Wheelock Souther, b. 25 
April, 1883, at Boston; d. at 
Jamaica Plain, 18 April, 1910. 


Medical School. 

. James Henry McDonnelly, d. at 
Waltham, 22 Jan., 1886. 

. James Joseph Dougherty, b. at 
Lowell; d. at Lowell, 10 Jan., 
1910. 

. Michael Edward Scannell, d. at 
Worcester, 16 Nov., 1905. 

. Elijah Baba Badal, d. at Balti- 
more, Md., 3 Feb., 1910. 


Dental School. 
. William Jarvis, b. 16 Sept., 1849, 
at Claremont, N. H.; d. at West 
Claremont, N. H., 17 April, 1910. 


Law School. 

. John Deshon Thurston, b. 27 
Feb., 1842, at Hopkinton, R. I.; 
d. at Providence, R. I., 23 Feb., 
1909. 

. Elijah Tindal Paxton; d. at 
Hoboken, N. J., 16 April, 1910. 

. John Henry Ponce, b. 1 Nov., 
1857, at East Cambridge; d. at 
Boston, 23 Mar., 1910. 

. Alan Marshall Storke, d. at New- 
ton, 18 Mar., 1910. 


Divinity School. 
. John Perkins Forbes, b. 25 Mar., 
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1855, at Middleboro; d. at Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., 18 April, 1910. 

1878. Albert Walkley, b. 17 Sept., 1851, 
at Ottawa, Ont., Can.; d. at 
Boston, 28 Mar., 1910. 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 


1892. William George Tight, b. 12 Mar., 
1867, at Granville,O.; d. in Cali- 
fornia, 15 Jan., 1910. 


Officer not a Graduate. 


John Rayner Edmands, Assistant 
in the Observatory, b. 8 Feb., 1850, 
at Boston; d. at Baltimore, Md., 
26 Mar., 1910. 


UNIVERSITY NOTES. 


In the Dual Games at the Stadium 
on May 14, Harvard beat Yale by one 
point, 5214 to 511%. 

Pres. C. W. Eliot’s permanent address 
is 219 Brattle St., Cambridge. 

J. A. L. Blake, ’02, is secretary to 
Pres. Lowell. 

W. 4H. Tillinghast, ’77, is editor 
of the Quinquennial Catalogue, the new 
volume of which will be ready on Com- 
mencement. 

Some time ago the Harvard Chapter 
of Alpha Delta Phi retired from the 
fraternity. It has recently dropped its 
former name, and is now officially the 
Fly Club. 

In Circular 155 of the Harvard Ob- 
servatory, Prof. E. C. Pickering, s 65, 
discusses “Accurate Measurement of 
Photography.” 

At the speaking for the Boylston 
Prizes, on May 12, prizes were awarded 
as follows: First prizes to W. G. Beach, 
711, of Auburn, N. Y., and Frank Stern, 
*11, of Boston. Second prizes to C. J. 
Cudahy, 10, of Milwaukee, Wis., G. 
L. Harding, ’10, of Providence, R. I., 
E. A. Bemis, 711, of Cambridge. 
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President Lowell will deliver the 
Baccalaureate Sermon. 

As a memorial to the late Prof. C. E. 
Norton, ’46, Francis Bullard, ’86, his 
nephew, has presented to the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts a collection of 96 
engravings from water-color drawings by 
J. W. M. Turner. The engravings repre- 
sent views in England and Wales. 

The Harvard Memorial Society, 
which compiled the printed lists of occu- 
pants of Hollis, Holworthy, and Stough- 
ton Halls, has duplicate copies of these 
lists, which will be shown to any mem- 
bers of the University desiring to see 
them. These may be obtained for 25 
cents each by applying to W. O. Ken- 
ney, ’10, Archivist, Holworthy 7. 

At the Annual Meeting of the Mass. 
Historical Society on April 14, all but 
two of the officers elected were Harvard 
men, viz.: Pres., C. F. Adams, ’56; vice- 
presidents, S. A. Green, 51, J. F. 
Rhodes, h ’01; corresp. sec., H. W. 
Hayner, ’51; treas., Arthur Lord, ’71; 
librarian, S. A. Green, °51; cabinet- 
keeper, G. H. Norcross, ’75; members at 
large of the Council, J. D. Long, 57, 
Waldo Lincoln, ’70, W. R. Livermore, 
('64], F. Winthrop, ’91. 

The officers of the Harvard Codper- 
ative Society for the current year are: 
Stockholder to serve for five years, J. D. 
Greene, ’96; pres., Prof. W. B. Munro, 
p99; treas., W. M. McInnis, ’85; sec., 
A. A. Ballantine, ’04; directors: From 
the Faculty of Arts and Sciences, Prof. 
C. L. Bouton; from the alumni, A. S. 
Johnson, ’85; from the Medical School, 
Prof. W. B. Cannon, ’96; from the Uni- 
versity at large, Dr. H. L. Blackwell, 
’99; from the Law School, R. B. Gregg, 
3L.; from the Graduate Schools, P. W. 
Saxton, 2G.; from the Senior Class, W. 
P. Fuller; from the Junior Class, G. E. 
Jones, Jr.; from the Sophomore Class, 
R. B. Wigglesworth. 
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On April 22, the graduates and stu- 
dents of the Boston Latin School cele- 
brated the 275th anniversary of that 
institution, which is the oldest in the 
United States. Dr. C. M. Green, °74, 
vice-president of the alumni association, 
presided. Pres. C. W. Eliot, ’53, made 
the principal address. C.J. Capen, 44, 
who retired as teacher within one year 
at the age of 87 and after 57 years’ serv- 
ice in the school, sat on the platform 
and received an ovation, though he 
made no verbal response thereto. The 
present head master of the school is 
Henry Pennypacker, ’88, who succeeds 
the late A. I. Fiske, 69. 

The Harvard Law School Association 
of New York City was organized at a 
dinner there on March 11. The follow- 
ing officers were chosen: Pres., Hon. 
J. H. Choate, ’52; vice-presidents, J. 
L. Cadwalader, / ’59, A. G. Fox, ’69, 
Lewis Cass Ledyard, ’72; treas., Gren- 
ville Clark, m ’03; sec., Percival Wilds, 
1°05; executive committee: Class 1 (to 
hold office for 1 year) — P. B. Olney, 
64, L. E. Sexton, ’84, F. C. Huntington, 
87, A. R. Campbell, ’99, Elihu Root, 
Jr., | ’06; Class 2 (to hold office for 2 
years) — F. B. Jennings, ’74, L. L. Dela- 
field, L. S. ’87, A. H. Mosle, 1 92, A. N. 
Hand, ’90, J. P. Cotton, ’96; Class 3 (to 
hold office for 3 years) — James Byrne, 
77, H. L. Stimson, p ’89, E. H. Childs, 
1’94, L. P. Marvin, ’98, C. H. Ayres, 1 
"05. 

During the winter there was a tem- 
porary flurry over the suggestion that 
the names of the Harvard men who died 
in the Confederate service should be 
placed in Memorial Hall. The discussion 
soon brought out the fact that, by the 
terms of gift, Memorial Hall is to com- 
memorate Union soldiers only. At a 
meeting of the Harvard Memorial So- 
ciety, at which W. R. Thayer, 81, pre- 
sided, Col. T. W. Higginson, 41, Major 
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H. L. Higginson, ['55], Gen. C. L. 
Peirson, 8 53, and Prof. A. B. Hart, ’80, 
spoke. The sense of the meeting was 
that if any friends of the Harvard Con- 
federates who died in the Rebellion wish 
to place a memorial to them anywhere 
except in Memorial Hall, there need be 
no objection. Since the meeting the 
topic has not been discussed. 

To celebrate the 25th anniversary of 
its founding, the Harvard Monthly gave 
a large dinner at the Hotel Westminster 
on May 14. Among the guests were 
representatives from 21 classes. Copies 
of the new volume of “Selected Verse 
from the Harvard Monthly,” were dis- 
tributed. E. E. Hunt, ’10, president of 
the Monthly, was toastmaster, and in- 
troduced the following speakers: Prof. 
B. Wendell, ’77, Prof. George Santayana, 
’86, one of the Founders, Prof. G. P. 
Baker, ’87,, Prof. E. K. Rand, ’94, M. A. 
DeW. Howe, ’86, H. A. Bellows, ’06, 
and J. S. Miller, ’11. Original verses 
were read by P. MacKaye, ’97, H. 
Hagedorn, ’07, and J. S. Reed, ’10. 

The Third Year Class of the Law 
School held a smoker in the Dining 
Room of the Union on April 14. The 
speakers were Prof. Samuel Williston, 
82; Dean-elect E. R. Thayer, ’88, and 
Hon. Herbert Parker, ’78, ex-Attorney- 
General of Mass. 

On Commencement Day, June 29, 
Theodore Roosevelt, ’80, will preside 
at the Memorial Hall Exercises. 

At Phi Beta Kappa, on June 30, F. P. 
Fish, °75, will preside, Gov. C. E. 
Hughes, of New York, will deliver the 
Oration, and Dr. H. van Dyke, h ’94, 
the Poem. 

A plan was announced some time 
since for the erection of a statue of 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, ’21, in the town 
of Concord. A committee was appointed 
to procure and erect such a statue, the 
members being G. A. King, J. S. Keyes, 
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Moorfield Storey, H. L. Higginson, 
C. F. Adams, 2d, Woodward Hudson, 
E. J. Bartlett, G. S. Keyes. The sculp- 
tor, Daniel C. French, who was, in 
youth, Emerson’s neighbor and friend, 
undertook the work, and about $7000 
had been raised, out of the required 
$20,000, when the San Francisco earth- 
quake diverted subscriptions to a more 
pressing cause. The committee is now 
earnestly desirous of completing the 
work, and asks every friend of Emerson 
to send what he or she can, no matter 
how little, to Lee, Higginson & Co., No. 
50 State St., Boston, who will acknow- 
ledge all contributions. 

The Boston Rapid Transit Commis- 
sion consists of G. G. Crocker, ’64, 
chairman, H. G. Allen, / ’76, Prof. G. 
F. Swain, Josiah Quincy, ’80, and J. B. 
Noyes, ’91. 

Rev. George E. Horr, D.D., Presi- 
dent of the Newton Theological Insti- 
tution, delivered the annual Dudleian 
Lecture on May 4. His subject was 
“*Sacerdotalism.” 

The Harvard Lampoon had a “ House- 
Warming” in its new building on Feb. 
19. At a dinner in the Great Hall nearly 
125 past and active members were pre- 
sent. Gov. Curtis Guild, Jr., ’81, was 
toastmaster. Of the First Boards, E. 
M. Wheelwright, ’76, J. T. Wheel- 
wright, ’76, F. S. Sturgis, "75, Judge 
Robert Grant, ’73, Prof. Barrett Wen- 
dell, ’77, and Prof. F. J. Stimson, ’76, 
spoke. A. W. Longfellow, 76, an hon- 
orary member, told a story. Of the seven 
Resuscitators, besides Guild, C. A. Cool- 
idge, °81, C. Sprague, 81, and W. R. 
Thayer, ’81, were present, and the last 
two spoke. R. C. Hallowell, ’10, and 
J. S. Reed, ’10, the President and Ibis 
of the 1910 Board, responded for the 
undergraduates. Prof. G. Santayana, 
’86, was also called upon. There was 
much singing, and great enthusiasm, 
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On April 11 the Harvard Club of Italy 
had a dinner in Florence in honor of 
Prof. C. H. Grandgent, ’83, who gave 
on that day the Dante Lecture in Or 
San Michele, “The American Contribu- 
tion to the Study of Dante.” Beside 
the resident members the following were 
guests of the Club: Professors Grandgent 
and W. G. Farlow, ’66, of Cambridge; 
W. C. Sturgis, ’84, of Colorado Springs; 
P. F. Emory, ’95, of Cazenovia, N. Y.; 
Prof. W. M. Hart, p ’01, of the Univer- 
sity of California; Rev. G. S. Fiske, ’91, 
J. A. Beebe, ['69], and R. F. Blake, ’00, 
of Boston. It was hoped that Theodore 
Roosevelt, ’80, would be present, but 
he was unable to visit Florence. Prof. 
Grandgent’s lecture was in a course 
established by Boccaccio in 1872. Prof. 
Grandgent, the first American to give 
a Dante lecture in Or San Michele, 
spoke in Italian before an audience of 
several hundred persons. The lecture 
is published in the May number of the 
Giornale Dantesco. The Italian Dante 
Society presented him a gold medal. 

A Freshman committee composed of 
R. P. Lewis, chairman, G. E. Fahys, and 
H. B. Gardner, has been appointed to 
publish a Freshman “Red Book.” This 
will be the first time that a book of this 
sort has been published in the University 
by any but the Senior Class. The pur- 
pose of this book is to increase the feel- 
ing of class fellowship among the Fresh- 
men. It will contain a list of the names 
of the Freshmen with their addresses, 
the schools from which they came, and 
what they have done since they have 
been in College. Also there will be 
pictures of all the teams, the class, the 
musical clubs, and several members of 
the Faculty. This book will be published 
about June 15. 

On May 12 the Harvard Crimson had 
its 37th anniversary dinner in the 
Trophy Room. Nearly 100 were pres- 
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ent. Besides about 70 former editors, 
President Lowell and several members 
of the Faculty and of the Student Coun- 
cil were guests. Representatives of the 
Yale News, the Daily Princetonian, and 
the Cornell Sun also attended the din- 
ner. Between the courses the Univer- 
sity Glee Club double quartet sang 
several songs. FF. Ayer, Jr., ‘11, 
acted as toastmaster. The speakers 
were the representatives from Yale, 
Princeton, and Cornell, and J. Richard- 
son, Jr., 08, Prof. G. W. Prothero, Dr. 
G. A. Gordon, ’81, and Pres. Lowell. 

By the will of the late Alexander 
Agassiz, 55, the University will ulti- 
mately receive bequests amounting to 
nearly $1,000,000. A gift of $100,000 
directly to the College, the income from 
which is to be devoted to the Museum 
of Comparative Zodlogy, and another 
of equal amount to be used in publish- 
ing the reports and bulletins of the 
Museum, as well as reports of Professor 
Agassiz’s various expeditions, are the 
only bequests immediately available. 
The Museum also receives all scientific 
instruments as well as Mr. Agassiz’s 
books on scientific subjects. The Uni- 
versity has a reversionary interest in 
the residue of his fortune, which is 
divided equally among his three sons. 
In case they or their heirs die without 
issue, the money reverts to the College. 
Upon the death of two servants, the 
additional sum of $12,000, the interest 
of which is to be at their disposal during 
their life, becomes also available for the 
uses of the College. 

The Library has lately acquired by 
anonymous gift the extraordinary col- 
lection of first and later editions of the 
works of Alexander Pope, which was 
accumulated in the course of years by 
M. C. Lefferts, of Brooklyn, N. Y. It 
contains nearly 500 volumes, of which 
82 are Popeana. There are several edi- 
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tions of Pope’s works, all but a very 
few published during the 18th century, 
and also several volumes of Miscellanies, 
to which Pope contributed. The most 
valuable items, however, are the vari- 
ous editions of Pope’s poems and letters, 
there being first editions of all the poems, 
22 editions of “The Essay on Man,” 
and 26 of “The Dunciad,” many of 
them extremely rare. This is probably 
the most important collection of Pope’s 
works that has been brought together, 
and makes the Harvard Library un- 
rivaled in its early 18th century Eng- 
lish literature. Mr. Lefferts has also 
sent with the books very important 
bibliographical notes which he has been 
making up. 

The officers of the Harvard Union for 
the ensuing year are as follows: Pres., 
Major H. L. Higginson, [55]; vice-pres., 
E. Harding, °11, Boston; sec., R. B. 
Wigglesworth, 712, Milton; governing 
board: Graduate Schools — F. H. Burr, 
1L. (2L.), Boston; J. E. Waid, ’10 (1L.), 
Oak Park, Ill.; undergraduates — H. 
Jaques, Jr., ’11, Chestnut Hill; P. D. 
Smith, ’11, Chicago, Ill.; R. C. Foster, 
*11, Charles River Village; R. T. Fisher, 
12, Dorchester ; library committee, C. 
T. Copeland, ’82, W. R. Castle, Jr., ’00, 
A. Gregg, ’11, Colorado Springs, Col.; 
H. Hagedorn, ’07, Professor J. H. Gar- 
diner, ’85, R. W. Williams, 12, Balti- 
more; W. C. Lane, ’81. The total num- 
ber of votes cast was 452, against 449 
last year. The membership figures for 
this year and last are: 


, 1908-09. 1909-10. 
Active, 2094 2034 
Associate, 525 515 
Non-resident, 355 299 
Student life, 66 70 
Graduate life, 1091 1105 

4131 4023 


The officers of the Union Governing 
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Board are J. E. Waid, °10, chairman, 
and R. B. Wigglesworth, ’12, secretary. 
E. Harding, ’11, and R. B. Wiggles- 
worth, "12, are a committee to arrange 
for entertainments. 

— Alumni Association Directors Nom- 
inated. The Committee on Nominations 
has nominated the following men as 
Directors at Large of the Harvard 
Alumni Association. Of these 9 men, 3 
are to be elected on Commencement 
Day by the Australian ballot system. 
The list of nominations is as follows: 
W. R. Thayer, ’81, of Cambridge, Ed- 
itor of the Harvard Graduates’ Maga- 
zine; E. J. Wendell, ’82, of New York, 
N. Y.; F. R. Martin, ’93, of Providence, 
R. L.,, Editor of the Providence Journal; 
Eliot Wadsworth, ’98, of Boston; J. F. 
Curtis, 99, of Washington, D. C., Asst. 
Secy. of the Treasury; James Lawrence, 
Jr., 01, of Milton; Barrett Wendell, Jr., 
02, of Boston; S. H. Wolcott, ’03, of 
Readville; J. A. Burgess, ’04, of Boston. 

— Germanic Museum. Through an 
additional gift of $100,000 by Mr. Adol- 
phus Busch, of St. Louis, the erection of 
the proposed new building for the Ger- 
manic Museum is assured. A site has 
already been assigned by the Corpora- 
tion at the corner of Divinity Ave. and 
Kirkland St. Plans for the building are 
now being drawn by a German archi- 
tect, and when completed are to be sub- 
mitted to the Corporation for approval. 
The total amount subscribed so far is 
$290,000, of which Mr. Busch has given 
$250,000; $10,000 is the result of Miss 
Maude Adams's presentation of Joan of 
Arc in the Stadium last June. ‘“‘The 
Emperor William Fund,” which was 
started several years ago, is at present 
$30,000, completing the total mentioned 
above. The German Ambassador, 
Count von Bernstorff, was entertained 
at luncheon and shown the site of the 
Museum on April 27. 
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— Spanish War Memorial. On Me- 
morial Day, May 30, exercises were held 
in the Living Room of the Union, at the 
unveiling of a bronze memorial tablet, 
designed and executed by the sculptor, 
Bela L. Pratt, in commemoration of the 
Harvard men who died in service in the 
Spanish War. The tablet will be placed 
directly over the central door of the 
Living Room and will take the place of 
the temporary decoration there at pre- 
sent. It is a bronze eagle in relief, with 
the names of the men who died inscribed 
under its wings, and a motto or inscrip- 
tion below. The names will appear in 
the following order: Oliver B. Henshaw, 
93, Philip A. Crapo, 1 ’95, Stanley 
Hollister, 97, William H. Sanders, ’97, 
William A. Talcott, Jr., 1’97, James T. 
Furness, ’98, Roy W. Stover, ’98, Stuart 
W. Wheeler, 98, Nathaniel B. Adsit, 
’00, Ralph W. Lahmann, ’00, and Sher- 
man Hoar, ’82. Henry James, 2d, 99, 
spoke for the Committee which man- 
aged the Memorial. The usual Memo- 
rial Day Exercises were held in Sanders 
Theatre. J. B. Moors, ’83, was the 
speaker. 

— The Phillips Brooks Statue. A 
New York graduate writes: “In looking 
over the last [March] number of the 
Graduates’ Magazine I notice at the foot 
of page 417 a note which is incorrect. 
First: ‘The statue from a design by 
the late Augustus Saint-Gaudens, ete.’ 
The reader might infer that Saint-Gau- 
dens merely made the sketches for the 
group, whereas in fact he modeled the 
work completely in the half-size, and 
finished it as far as he was concerned. 
The enlargement to the full size was a 
mechanical process, which he always 
left to his assistants. It would be just 
as fair to say that ‘The Puritan’ or the 
Sherman statue are from designs by 
Saint-Gaudens. Second: ‘The rest of the 
monument was suggested by the late 
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Charles F. McKim.’ If credit for this 
is to be given to an individual, instead 
of the firm, it should be given to Stan- 
ford White, as Mr. McKim had nothing 
whatever to do with the canopy.” 

— Students in the Colleges. A pam- 
phlet recently published by Prof. Ru- 
dolf Tombo, Jr., of Columbia Univer- 
sity, gives a comparison of the number 
of students in 28 leading American uni- 
versities. Columbia, Chicago, Wiscon- 
sin, California, Cornell, Ohio, and Penn- 
sylvania, in the order named, have made 
the greatest gains in the past year. Ac- 
cording to the figures for 1909, the 28 
universities rank as follows: Columbia, 
6132; Harvard, 5558; Chicago, 5487; 
Michigan, 5259; Cornell, 5028; Pennsyl- 
vania, 4857; Illinois, 4502; Minnesota, 
4351; Wisconsin, 4245; California, 4084; 
New York University, 3834; Nebraska, 
$402; Yale, 3276; Syracuse, 3248; North- 
western, 3197; Ohio, 3012; Missouri, 
2589; Texas, 2492; lowa, 2246; Indiana, 
2231; Kansas, 2144; Tulane, 1882; Stan- 
ford, 1620; Princeton, 1400; Western 
Reserve, 1083; Washington, 1003; Vir- 
ginia, 767; Johns Hopkins, 710. Har- 
vard continues to lead in the number of 
male academic students, being followed 
by Yale, Princeton, Michigan, Chicago, 
Wisconsin, Columbia, and Minnesota. 

— Commencement Notice. Prof. Bar- 
rett Wendell, °77, Acting University 
Marshal, has sent out a circular letter to 
Class Secretaries in regard to tickets for 
admission to the Yard on Commence- 
ment Day. The Yard will be closed to 
the public, and tickets of admission will 
be required of all who enter. This pro- 
vision, directed by the Corporation, was 
in force at Commencement in 1902 and 
1905. The circular sets forth that: 
“Only holders of degrees, temporary 
members of classes, officers and present 
members of the University, and guests 
of the Corporation will be admitted, and 
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they will all need tickets of admission. 
Ladies and children will not be admitted. 
The Johnston, Meyer, McKean, and 
Class of 1857 Gates will be used. It has 
been deemed best that the distribution 


of tickets should be made by class sec- . 


retaries, both to regular and temporary 
members of their classes. I suggest that 
the secretaries, in such circulars as they 
may intend to send to their classmates 
this year, should ask all who desire 
tickets to notify them, and then that 
the secretaries, having applied to me 
for the proper number of tickets, should 
distribute them in such way as they may 
see fit. I shall be prepared to send tick- 
ets to the secretaries as early as the 20th 
of May, if they desire them so soon. 
On Commencement Day, in order to 
provide for members of classes who may 
not have received tickets, or for such as 
may have lost their tickets, an office will 
be opened in Dane Hall (the old Law 
School).” 

— Dining Halls. “For some time the 
condition of the two great dining asso- 
ciations at Memorial and Randall Halls 
has been unsatisfactory. They have 
been substantially under the manage- 
ment of committees elected by the stu- 
dents who took their meals there; but 
this did not prove to be an efficient 
method of administration. At Randall 
the service was defective, and at Me- 
morial the food was poor. The financial 
situation was also serious, for the ex- 
penses of both dining halls exceeded the 
receipts, and as any loss must ultimately 
be borne by the Corporation that body 
felt it necessary at last to intervene. It 
appointed a committee to manage both 
halls, consisting of Messrs. Walter S. 
Burke, Jerome D. Greene, and Edgar H. 
Wells, who assumed control on March 
4, 1909. During the rest of the season 
only partial reforms could be made, and 
the deficit for the year, including the loss 
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of interest and sinking fund on per- 
manent improvements and equipment, 
was $20,151.85. These dining halls 
serve two purposes: one to provide good 
food for students at a lower price than 
it can be obtained elsewhere; and the 
other to bring them together in groups 
about that most fruitful place for friend- 
ship, the dinner table. Undergraduates 
who do not belong to clubs, and do not 
go to one of these dining halls, have ac- 
quired a common habit of taking their 
meals sporadically, now in one place, 
now in another, with little or no constant 
body of companions; and men who do so 
miss a great deal of the value of college 
life. For both these reasons it was felt 
to be important to reopen the dining 
halls, and put them, if possible, on a 
self-supporting basis. In the summer, 
therefore, the committee selected a man- 
ager, and reorganized the whole admin- 
istration of the halls. So far the result 
has been encouraging. Both halls have 
been well filled, the food is satisfactory, 
and the social object in view has been 
so far attained that at Memorial all the 
tables but two are club tables.” (From 
Pres. Lowell’s Annual Report.) 

— Sale of Class Day Tickets. The sale 
of tickets for Class Day to officers of 
the University, graduates, and under- 
graduates, will be by application only. 
On May 2, application blanks were in 
the Union, at Leavitt & Peirce’s, the 
Codperative, and in Boston, at the 
office of the Harvard Alumni Associa- 
tion, 50 State St. Applications will be 
received up to 6 p. m., June 11. Fifteen 
Yard tickets, 5 Memorial, and 5 Sta- 
dium tickets may be purchased by any 
graduate or undergraduate at the fol- 
lowing prices: Yard tickets, 35 cents 
each; Memorial, $1 each; Stadium, $1.50 
each. Special rates will be made to 
Seniors, for whom separate application 
blanks will be provided. The first appli- 
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cation for tickets, open only to Seniors, 
closed on May, 21. Below are given the 
prices and the maximum number of 
tickets that could be purchased on the 
first application: 4 Musical Clubs’ Con- 
cert, at 75 and 50 cents each; 2 Sanders, 
at 75 cents each; 12 Stadium, at 50 cents 
each; 10 Memorial, at 50 cents each; 10 
Yard, at 20 cents each; 10 Senior Spread, 
at $2.50 each. The second Senior appli- 
cation closed on June 1. Any number 
of tickets might be applied for at the 
following prices: Musical Clubs’ Con- 
cert, $1 and 75 cents each; Memorial, 
50 cents each; Yard,'25 cents each; 
Senior Spread, $2.50 each. No tickets 
will be sent out before June 6. As no 
money will be refunded for unused 
tickets, except in the case of the Senior 
Spread, this list of arrangements is pub- 
lished now in order that Seniors going 
home for vacation may be better able 
to decide the exact number of tickets 
they will need for the various exercises 
on Class Day. — 1910 Class Day Com- 
mittee. 

— Degree with Distinction in Philo- 
sophy and Economics. The Faculty of 
Arts and Sciences have established a 
degree with distinction in Philosophy 
and Economics, intended to represent 
special attainment in the study of social 
problems, theoretical and _ practical. 
This degree is to be administered by a 
standing committee of three under the 
following rules: As early as possible in 
his college career, and not later than 
Nov. 1 of his final year, the candidate 
must present a plan of study to the 
Chairman of the Committee on Degrees 
with Distinction in Philosophy and 
Economics. Such a plan must comprise 
at least 8 courses, of which at least two 
must be in (1) Philosophy, (2) Social 
Ethics, and (3) Economics, respectively. 
Of these courses at least one in each of 
these groups and at least 6 in all must 
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be of the grade not open to Freshmen. 
The courses in Economics and Philo- 
sophy which form a part of the plan 
must be approved by the Committee as 
suitable to the general purposes of the 
degree. Not later than May 1 of his 
final year, the candidate must submit 
a thesis on some topic in social theory 
or practice. The subject must be ap- 
proved by the Committee not later than 
the beginning of the second half of the 
candidate’s final year. This thesis may, 
with the instructors’ permission, replace 
the regular thesis work connected with 
the courses which the candidate is tak- 
ing. At some date after May 1 of the 
candidate’s final year, he will be ex- 
amined on the field covered by the 
courses which he offers in his plan of 
study. With the consent of the instruct- 
ors concerned, he may be excused from 
the final examinations in those courses 
of his program which fall in his final 
year. 

— Candidates for Overseers. The 
Committee on the Nominations of 
Overseers has sent out the list of candi- 
dates for the Board of Overseers to be 
balloted on by the alumni. There are 
six vacancies to be filled; five for the 
full term of six years, and one for a 
term of two years. The names of the 
12 candidates from the list of 19 given 
below, receiving the highest number of 
votes on the postal ballot will be placed 
on the official Australian ballot for use 
on Commencement Day, June 29. If 
anybody entitled to vote for Overseers 
has not received his ballot, he should 
communicate with the General Secre- 
tary of the Harvard Alumni Association, 
50 State St., Boston. All ballots must 
be returned on or before June 18. By 
a recent action of the Corporation and 
the Overseers, holders of the degree of 
A.M., or of any honorary degree, are 
entitled to vote in this election immedi- 
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ately after receiving their degrees. The 
list of candidates follows: Ex-Pres. 
Charles W. Eliot, ’53, of Cambridge; 
F. L. Higginson, ’63, of Boston, for- 
merly an Overseer for twelve years; Dr. 
R. H. Fitz, ’64, of Boston, Hersey Pro- 
fessor of the Theory and Practice of 
Physics, Emeritus; Dr. Edward Bow- 
ditch, ’69, of Albany, N. Y., President 
of the Harvard Club of Eastern New 
York; A. E. Willson, ’69, of Frankfort, 
Ky., Governor of Kentucky; James F. 
Jackson, ’73, of Brookline; F. R. Apple- 
ton, "75, of New York, N. Y., formerly 
an Overseer for six years; G. P. Gardner, 
77, of Boston; E. C. Felton, ’79, of 
Philadelphia, Pa., President of the 
Harvard Club of Philadelphia; G. von 
L. Meyer, ’79, of Washington, D. C., 
Secretary of the Navy; Theodore Roose- 
velt, ’80, of Oyster Bay, N. Y., President 
of the Alumni Association, and formerly 
an Overseer for one term; G. A. Gordon, 
’81, of Boston, pastor of the Old South 
Church, and formerly an Overseer for 
two terms; A. L. Mills, ’81, of Portland, 
Ore., banker; J. E. Thayer, ’85, of Lan- 
caster; Dr. J. W. Bartol, ’87, of Boston; 
T. W. Slocum, ’90, of New York, N. Y., 
President of the Associated Harvard 
Clubs; R. L. Agassiz, ’92, of Hamilton; 
Philip Stockton, ’96, of Boston, Pre- 
sident of the Old Colony Trust Co.; J. 
W. Farley, ’99, of Boston, Overseer at 
present for a term of one year. 


HAWAIIAN CLUB. 


(Received too late for classification.) 


The fourth annual dinner of the Har- 
vard Club of Hawaii was held at the 
residence of Hon. E. A. Mott-Smith, 
°95, Secretary of the Territory, in Hono- 
lulu, on April 26. The dinner was in 
native Hawaiian style —a luau, which 
was greatly enjoyed by the 26 members 
of the Club, who were present as Mr. 
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Mott-Smith’s guests. Following a brief 
business meeting when annual reports 
were presented, new members elected, 
and officers chosen for the ensuing year, 
speeches were made by the retiring 
president, A. L. Castle, 06, Judge W. 
L. Stanley, a graduate of Dublin Uni- 
versity, G. A. Davis, L.S., ’77, Dr. W. 
R. Brinckerhoff, ’97, Dr. N. B. Emer- 
son, M.S., ’62, and Paul Withington, 
709. Officers for the coming year were 
elected as follows: Pres., E. A. Mott- 
Smith, 95; sec.-treas., R. S. Hosmer, a 
94; exec. com., with the president and 
secretary ex officio, D. L. Withington, 
74, H. G. Dillingham, ’04, and R. B. 
Anderson, | ’03. The following new 
members of the Club were elected, 
bringing the total membership up to 
47: Dr. F. F. Hedemann, ['03], Seymour 
Hall, ['03], W. B. Lymer, / ’07, R. H. 
Thompson, ['12], and Paul Withington, 
09. Last year the number was 41; two 
men have moved away. 

The Club has recently presented 
large framed photographs of the Col- 
lege Yard to the McKinley High School 
and to Kamehameha School in Hono- 
lulu, and of the Stadium to Oahu Col- 
lege, the leading preparatory school in 
the Islands. Brief presentation speeches 
were made at each school respectively 
by W. R. Castle, L.S., ’72, A. L. Castle, 
706, and Paul Withington, ’09. As 
usual during the year the Club has sup- 
plied the library of the Honolulu Uni- 
versity Club with Harvard publications. 

E. O. Hall, ’04, has moved from 
Honolulu to Bangor, Me., where he is 
to go into the insurance business. — 
Seymour Hall is in charge of the Asso- 
ciated Garage, Honolulu.—W. B. 
Lymer, / ’07, is Second Assistant Attor- 
ney-General of the Territory of Hawaii, 
at Honolulu. — Dr. F. F. Hedemann is 
practising in Honolulu, being associated 
with Drs. Judd and Waterhouse. — 
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R.H. Thompson, [’12], is with the Bank 
of Hawaii, Honolulu. — At the annual 
floral parade at Honolulu, on Wash- 
ington’s Birthday, the first prize was 
awarded to the decorated automobile 
entered by the Harvard Club of Hawaii. 
The design was crimson rambler roses, 
the car bearing a large shield in front 
with the word “Veritas.” The car was 
decorated under the supervision of A. 
L. Castle, ’06, then president of the 
Club. H. G. Dillingham, ’04, was gen- 
eral director of the parade. 
R. S. Hosmer, a ’94. 


LAMPY’S NEW HOME. 


An editorial in the April number of 
Architecture thus comments on the New 
Lampoon Building: 

‘* As every one probably is aware, the 
Harvard Lampoon is a comic paper pub- 
lished by the undergraduates of Har- 
vard University and the editorial staff, 
together with former members, forms a 
sort of club in whose roster are included 
many of the best of our American illus- 
trators and writers. The building, while 
primarily designed for the housing of the 
editorial rooms, is also used for reunions 
of former and present editors, a require- 
ment by no means usual to a magazine. 
American publications have always 
sought to express in their buildings some- 
thing of the spirit which controls their 
destinies and in many cases most success- 
fully . . . yetnone of them seems so 
completely to fulfil its purpose as the 
Harvard Lampoonbuilding. Itisreplete 
with suggestion of sly humor, quaint 
and delicious; it is a sort of joke, mellow 
and full of good temper, yet not a bur- 
lesque. I do not know whether either 
of the firm of Wheelwright and Haven, 
the architects, was ever on the Lampoon 
staff, it seems as if they must have been 
to embody so completely the traditions 
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of a magazine which, as American pub- 
lications go, has a very respectable anti- 
quity and tradition. Its situation is one 
of remarkable excellence; not once in 
ten thousand times does one find a block 
in the midst of a city small enough to 
take a building like this, andthe manner 
in which this building has been planned 
to suit the lot has utilized its advantages 
to the full: even the background was 
propitious, one of the adjoining blocks 
being covered with an apartment house 
quite in harmony with the Lampoon 
building, and the other sides are at 
least unobtrusive instead of being built 
up with some blackguardly piece of sub- 
urban classic design. 

“The interior is quite as amusing as 
the exterior. The ‘great hall,’ used as an 
editorial room, is a picturesque com- 
bination of timber roof and brick walls, 
the latter half hidden by a remarkable 
collection of exquisite furniture, no two 
pieces of which seem to be from the 
same period, yet which combine them- 
selves without effort into an artistic and 
harmonious whole. The entrance hall, 
with its tile floors and doorway to the 
sanctum, is exquisitely designed, the very 
simplicity of its treatment being in itself 
remarkable; the carving over the en- 
trance to the sanctum, the excellent 
splayed jamb decorated with tiles, the 
ceiling of beams of tremendous size, the 
benches, the old press and even the usual 
blaster-of-all-hopes-of-the-architect, the 
steam radiator, seem to work together. 
In one of the little rooms we find a filing- 
case adorned with wrought hardware, 
hinges and lock set, worthy of the Met- 
ropolitan Museum, and it is a good thing 
for the Harvard Lampoon that Mr. Mor- 
gan did not see them first... . An- 
other room is covered with Delft tiles 
with a queerly designed and delightful 
mantel-shelf in one corner and furnish- 
ings of clock, curtains, presses, tables 
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and chairs of extraordinary merit. It 
seems unlikely that any of the rooms 
could be properly used anywhere else 
than in a building of the character of 
this, and it is in some measure of the 
achievement that such should be the 
case. As said before, the whole thing is 
in the nature of a joke, but a joke under 
which lies a serious and dominant pur- 
pose to explain to its utmost the purpose 
of the building.” 


EDWARD VII AT HARVARD. 


“Arrangements at Harvard for the 
entertainment of the Prince of Wales on 
his visit to this country in 1860 did not 
proceed like the traditional clockwork. 
Somebody suggested to President Fel- 
ton that the Prince, being of the Euro- 
pean habit, would expect a glass of wine 
at the luncheon which was given in his 
honor in Harvard Hall. Acting on the 
hint, just as the guests were sitting 
down, President Felton dispatched a 
youth to his own house to ask Mrs. Fel- 
ton for a bottle of wine: but those were 
the days when student pranks were 
sufficiently common, so that Mrs. Felton 
had to keep on the lookout constantly 
against being made an innocent victim. 
She supposed the student was putting 
up a trick to get a bottle of ‘the Pre- 
sident’s wine,’ an achievement of which 
he could afterwards boast, and so she 
refused point-blank to comply with the 
request. All his attempted explanations 
were unavailing. The Prince had to 
quench his thirst that noon with water. 

“But a still more extraordinary situ- 
ation was brought to pass under the 
Washington Elm, where, with a curious 
sense of the fitness of things, — since 
there began the revolt against the 
Prince’s illustrious ancestor which re- 
sulted in the dismemberment of the 
British Empire, — it was arranged that 


Edward VII at Harvard. 
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the Prince should meet somewhat form- 
ally a student named George Wash- 
ington, who was as nearly related as any 


‘one then living to the man whose mili- 


tary services are there commemorated. 
The occasion was extremely awkward for 
both young men, and they showed it 
clearly enough. The Prince was brought 
there in a carriage, and the student, a 
tall, square-shouldered, sandy-haired boy 
from the Valley of Virginia, always very 
shy and diffident, was led up for pre- 
sentation. He was troubled by the real- 
ization that his classmates would ever 
afterward guy him about it; but un- 
fortunately he did not have to suffer 
from that long, since he went into the 
Confederate army on the outbreak of 
the war and was soon after reported 
among its dead. What either the Prince 
of Wales or George Washington found 
to talk about, appropriate to the spot 
and the occasion, I have never been able 
to imagine, nor has history recorded. 

‘One touch of nature came out of the 
Prince’s visit, however, when he told a 
group of young men, who took him over 
into the rooms of Holworthy,' that he 
was having a ‘beastly time’ on his trip 
under the guidance of the Duke of New- 
castle, and that he wished he could break 
away from so much espionage and enjoy 
life as those boys in Holworthy seemed 
to. They served some refreshments in a 
rather haphazard, youthful fashion, and 
found him a decidedly likeable young 
fellow. But I shall never forget his 
formal meeting with George Washington, 
of the Valley of Virginia, under the old 
Washington Elm, as an example of 
somebody’s bringing the awkward and 
the embarrassing to pass, as if by elab- 
orately conceived design.” — ALUMNUS. 

Boston Transcript, May 7. 


1 Room 12, Holworthy, was visited by the 
Prince, who, according to tradition, cut his name 
on the window. — Ep. 
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COMMUNICATION. 


Editor of the 
Magazine: 
Dear Sir, — The reforms in the elect- 
ive system, which have been adopted at 
the instance of President Lowell, will 
doubtless remedy the evils attendant 


Harvard Graduates’ 


upon a desultory choice of studies on the 


one hand, or too intense specialization 
on the other. Will they ensure better 
attention to the studies themselves, once 
the electives have been chosen? Cer- 
tainly not, in the opinion of one who has 
had fifteen years’ experience as professor 
in a college which has adopted the 
“‘group system.’ To increase the.sense 
of responsibility on-the part of the in- 
different student a rule should be 
adopted that a course, once undertaken, 
must be completed before a degree can 
be obtained. Failure at a final examina- 
tion, if not aggravated by a poor record 
for scholarship and attendance through- 
out the year, should be followed by a 
reéxamination after a reasonable lapse 
of time, say at the opening of the fall 
term. But, unless the condition have 
been thus removed, the student should 
be required to repeat the course, at the 
earliest opportunity, to the exclusion of 
other conflicting electives that he might 
prefer. : 

This is not demanding more from the 
student than would be expected of him 
in everyday life — the fulfilling of ob- 
ligations once incurred. What induce- 
ment has the indolent student to better 
his ways under the present system? He 
knows that failure to complete a course 
will not stand permanently charged 
against him, and imagines that he can 
make good any deficiency, by taking 
an additional, and probably “‘softer,” 
course in the following year. The know- 
ledge that he must complete a course 
once chosen before he can graduate will, 
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in itself, lead to a more careful selection 
of electives, and more conscientious 
work during the year. 

Of course, certain obvious allowances 
will have to be made, such as permitting 
transfer from one elective to another 
during the first month of the term, as 
well as providing suitably for cases 
where a course is not given in the year 
following upon the incurrence of the 
condition. Perhaps, too, good students 
taking more than the customary number 
of courses might be enabled to drop out 
of some of their extra work without 
penalty. The principle once adopted, I 
think necessary regulations can readily 
be formulated. 

Authorities like Adolph Wagner, in 
Berlin, have pointed out this ease of 
deserting a course once chosen as the 
chief bane of the German University 
system, and, in chemistry, at least, the 
German professors have been forced to 
take an unofficial step to insist on more 
thorough work in the preparatory 
courses by means of the so-called “‘ Ver- 
bandexamen.” Should not Harvard 
take warning and seek to remedy the 
loose relationship of the student toward 
his courses, just as well as to restrict the 
indiscriminate choice of studies? 


Morris Loeb, ’83. 
New York City. 


HARVARD AND CARNEGIE 
PENSIONS. 
{In response to various inquiries, the following 


official statement is reprinted from the Harvard 
University Gazetie. — Ep.] 


Rules of Harvard University. 


The following rules concerning re- 
tiring allowances were adopted by the 
President and Fellows on March 27, 
1899, and put in force on September 
1, 1899: 

1. Any person in the service of the 
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University and sixty years of age, who 
has held an office of the grade of an 
assistant professorship, or of a higher 
grade, for twenty years, shall be entitled 
to a retiring allowance of twenty 
sixtieths of his last annual salary in 
activity, and to an additional allowance 
of one sixtieth of his last annual salary 
for each year of service in addition to 
twenty; but no retiring allowance shall 
exceed forty sixtieths of the last annual 
salary in full activity. In counting 
years of additional service, years of 
continuous service as member of a Fac- 
ulty with the title of tutor, instructor, 
or lecturer, or an assistant in a scien- 
tific establishment on an appointment 
not annual, may be added, at the dis- 
cretion of the President and Fellows, 
to the years of service as assistant pro- 
fessor or in a higher grade. 

2. No person under sixty years of age 
shall be entitled to a retiring allowance; 
but the President and Fellows may at 
their discretion pay to any person who, 
while in the service of the University, 
has become incapable of discharging 
his duties by reason of permanent in- 
firmity of mind or body, or has resigned, 
before the age of sixty, an allowance not 
exceeding that which he would be en- 
titled to receive under Rule 1, if he had 
reached the age of sixty. 

3. No person who has been in the ser- 
vice of the University less than twenty 
years as assistant professor or at a higher 
grade shall be entitled to a retiring al- 
lowance; but in computing the retiring 
allowance of a person who entered the 
service of the University, as a professor 
or at an equal grade, at an unusually 
advanced age, the President and Fel- 
lows may at their discretion add a num- 
ber of years, not exceeding ten, to his 
actual years of service; and such a person 
may be granted a retiring allowance as 
soon as his total service, including the 
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constructive addition, reaches twenty 
years. 

4. Any professor or officer of like grade 
entitled toa retiring allowance, who with 
the consent of the President and Fel- 
lows shall give up a part of his work and 
a corresponding part of his salary, shall 
have a right, upon his partial retirement, 
to a retiring allowance computed under 
Rule 1 upon that part of his full salary 
which he relinquishes; and upon his 
complete retirement his allowance shall 
be computed on his last full annual 
salary, and his years of partial retire- 
ment shall count as years of service." 

5. The President and Fellows may, 
in the exercise of their discretion, re- 
tire wholly or in partany professor or 
officer of like grade, who has reached 
the age of sixty-six, upon the retiring 
allowance to which he is entitled. 

6. In the preceding sections years of 
leave of absence are to be counted as 
years of active service; librarians, as- 
sistant librarians, curators, assistants in 
the scientific establishments, and ad- 
ministrative officers of long tenure whose 
salaries may be classed with those of 
professors or assistant professors are 
covered by the phrases ‘“‘at an equal 
grade”’ or “‘of like grade”’; and the “‘last 
annual salary in full activity’? means 
the last regular Salary as professor, ex- 
cluding annual grants and extra pay- 
ments. 

7. The President and Fellows retain 
power to alter these rules, without, 
however, abridging the rights which in- 
dividuals in the service of the University, 
shall have acquired under them. 

8. The obligation of the President and 
Fellows to pay retiring allowances will 
be neither greater nor less than their 


1 See, however, Rules of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion, § 8, below, whereby the provisions of the 
Harvard Rules, § 4, are made unavailable for 
persons who intend to claim a retiring allowance 
computed under the rules of the Foundation. 
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obligation to pay salaries; so that, if 
misfortune shall compel a percentage 
reduction of salaries, retiring allowances 
will be reduced in the same proportion. 


Rules of the Carnegie Foundation. 


By vote of the Executive Committee 
of the Carnegie Foundation on June 7, 
1906, Harvard University was placed 
upon the list of institutions accepted as 
eligible for the benefits of the Founda- 
tion. On October 8, 1906, the President 
and Fellows voted to accept these bene- 
fits for Harvard University. The follow- 
ing rules are now in force: 

1. Any person sixty-five years of age 
who has had not less than fifteen years 
of service as a professor, or not less than 
twenty-five years of service as instruct- 
or ' or as instructor and professor, and 
who is at the time a professor or an 
instructor in an accepted institution, 
shall be entitled to an annual retiring 
allowance computed as follows: 

(a) For an active pay? of $1200 or 
less, an allowance of $1000, provided no 
retiring allowance shall exceed ninety 
per cent of the active pay. 

(b) For an active pay greater than 
$1200, the retiring allowance shall equal 
$1000, increased by $50 for each $100 
of active pay in excess of $1200. 

(c) No retiring allowance shall exceed 
$4000. 


1 An instructor is held to be a college or uni- 
versity teacher to whom is assigned independent 
g or responsibility for the duct of lab- 

cratory work or of classes under the direction or 

supervision of a professor or head of a depart- 
ment. The term is not intended to include de- 
monstrators, mechanicians, laboratory helpers, 
or other assistants who are not charged with the 
ibility for the duct of college classes, 
nor is it hcid to include those who give any con- 
siderable part of their time to gainful occupations 
other than college teaching. The Foundation re- 
serves the’ right to decide in all doubtful cases 

what constitutes services as an instructor. 
2 Active pay = average salary of last five years 

* of service. 


t hi 
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Computed by the formula: 
A 
R= . + 400, 


where R=annual retiring allowance 
and A=active pay. 

2. Any person who has had twenty- 
five years of service as a professor or 
thirty years of service as professor and 
instructor, and who is at the time either 
@ professor or an instructor in an ac- 
cepted institution, shall, in the case of 
disability unfitting him for the work of a 
teacher as proved by medical examina- 
tion, be entitled to a retiring allowance 
computed as follows: 

(a) For an active pay of $1200 or less, 
a retiring allowance of $800, provided 
that no retiring allowance shall exceed 
eighty per cent of the active pay. 

(b) For an active pay greater than 
$1200, the retiring allowance shall equal 
$800, increased by $40 for each $100 in 
excess of $1200. 

(c) For each additional year of serv- 
ice above twenty-five for a professor, 
or above thirty for an instructor, the 
retiring allowance shall be increased by 
one per cent of the active pay. 

(d) No retiring allowance shall ex- 
ceed $4000. 

Computed by the formula: 


A 
R= aa (b+15) +320, 


where R = retiring allowance, A =active 
pay, and b=number of years of service. 

8. A widow who has been for ten years 
the wife of a teacher, who at the time 
of his death was in receipt of a retiring 
allowance, or who at the time of his 
death was eligible to a retiring allow- 
ance, or who had had twenty-five years 
of service as a professor, or thirty years 
of service as an instructor and professor, 
shall receive as a pension one half of 
the retiring allowance to which her hus- 
band was entitled under Rule 1, or would 
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have been entitled under Rule 2 in case 
of disability. 

4. In the preceding rules, years of 
leave of absence are to be counted as 
years of service, but not exceeding one 
year in seven. Librarians, registrars, 
recorders, and administrative officers 
of long tenure, whose salaries may be 
classed with those of professors and as- 
sistant professors, are considered eligible 
to the benefits of a retiring allowance. 

5. Teachers in the professional de- 
partments of universities whose prin- 
cipal work is outside the profession of 
teaching are not included. 

6. The benefits of the Foundation 
shall not be available to those whose 
active service ceased before April 16, 
1905, the date of Mr. Carnegie’s original 
letter to the Trustees. 

7. In counting years of service toward 
a retiring allowance it is not necessary 
’ that the entire service shall have been 
given in institutions upon the accepted 
list of the Foundation, but only years 
of service in an institution of higher 


education will be accepted as an equi- 


valent. 

8. In no case shall any allowance be 
paid to a teacher who continues to give 
the whole or a part of his time to the 
work of teaching as a member of the 
instructing staff of any institution. 

9. The Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching retains the 
power to alter these rules in such man- 
ner as experience may indicate as de- 
sirable for the benefit of the whole body 
of teachers. 


Relation of the Rules of the Carnegie Foun- 
dation to the Rules of the University. 


By vote of the President and Fellows, 
October 28, 1907, the relation of the 
rules of the Carnegie Foundation to 
those of Harvard University was defined, 
substantially as follows: 
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The effect of the provisions of the 
Carnegie Foundation will be to contrib- 
ute toward the support of the system 
of retiring allowances previously estab- 
lished by Harvard University. In all 
cases the retiring allowance, whether 
supported by the University or by the 
Carnegie Foundation, or by both, will 
be paid by vote of the President and 
Fellows, based upon the most favorable 
computation; that is to say, if the rights 
of an officer are larger under the Har- 
vard rules than under the Carnegie 
Foundation rules, the retiring allowance 
will be computed in accordance with the 
former. If, on the other hand, the rights 
of an officer are smaller under the Har- 
vard rules than under the Carnegie 
Foundation rules, the latter will pre- 
vail. But the obligation of the Univer- 
sity to pay any retiring allowance out 
of its own funds will not exceed the 
amount determined by the Rules of the 
University. 


VARIA. 


4 The Sins of the Fathers. Albert 
Matthews, ’82, sends the following item 
from the Columbian Centinel, March 8, 
1800, Saturday: 

(3 A CARD. 


THOSE Collegians concerned in the 
outrage committed on Cambridge Bridge, 
on Tuesday evening last [March 4], are 
hereby requested to appear at ApAms’ 
Tavern, on the Causway, at 7 o'clock, 
on Monday evening next, to settle the 
same, if they wish to avoid public cen- 
sure, as their names are well known. 
Roxbury, March 6, 1800. 

{| Inspector — Your statement says 
that you have nothing dutiable but 
wearing apparel in your trunk. What 
do you call these bottles of whiskey? 

Inspected — Night caps, my good man, 
night caps. — Lampoon. 
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JAMES BARR AMES. 


Our peerless teacher, with the priceless 
gift 
Of power to stimulate both heart and 


brain, 
We honor thee! Thy erystal mind did 
train 
Our imperfection — taught us how to sift 
The substance from the shadow, and to 
lift 
Obscuring clouds till nothing could remain 
But Truth, Imagination, bold but sane, 
Illuminated Logic, keen and swift. 
Through all thy work, thy noble heart 
would shine, 
And stir our souls to strive to be their 
best, 
Kind courtesy and modesty were thine, 
Thy treasure-house was free to every 
guest. 
With power to win a niche in Fame’s high 
hall, 
Thou mad’st a humbler choice, but gave 
thine all. 
Edward H. Letchworth, ’02. 
Ausany, N. Y. 


4 A Retort Pertinent. Wendell Phil- 
lips, 31, according to the recent bio- 
graphy by Dr. Lorenzo Sears, was, on one 
occasion, lecturing in Ohio, and while 
on a railroad journey, going to keep one 
of his appointments, he met in the car 
a crowd of clergy, returning from some 
sort of convention. One of the minis- 
ters felt called upon to approach Mr. 
Phillips, and ask him: “Are you Mr. 
Phillips?” “‘I am, sir.” ‘‘ Are you trying 
to free the niggers?” “Yes, sir; I am 
an Abolitionist.” ‘Well, why do you 
preach your doctrines up here? Why 
don’t you go over into Kentucky?” 
“Excuse me, are you a preacher?” “I 
am, sir.” “‘Are you trying to save souls 
from Hell?” “Yes, sir; that’s my busi- 
ness.” “‘ Well, why don’t you gothere?” 
The assailant hurried into the smoker 
amid a roar of unsanctified laughter. 

“Are you going abroad on a fel- 
lowship?” 

“No, on a cattleship.” — Lampoon. 


Varia. 
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q “Father Abbey’s Will” was a 
rhymed production well known at Har- 
vard College. 175 years ago it was writ- 
ten by the Rev. John Seccombe (H. C. 
1728), the first minister of Harvard, 
Mass. Mr. Nourse (H. C. 1853), the his- 
torian of that town, speaks of the author 
as “a minor poet, whose muse, singu- 
larly enough, seems to have deserted 
him when he left the classic groves of 
Harvard College to dwell amid the 
idyllic landscapes of Harvard township.” 
“Father Abbey’s Will” was first printed 
in The Gentleman’s Magazine (London) 
and The London Magazine for May, 
1732; and it has since passed through 
many editions in this country. Father 
Abbey was the bedmaker and sweeper 
to the College, and at his death, which 
took place as early as the year 1730, his 
widow followed him in that useful occu- 
pation. For a further account of Father 
Abbey, see Hall’s “ College Words and 
Customs,” under “Will.” The item, 
given below, is taken from The Boston 
Evening Post, December 13, 1762: 

Cambridge, December 10. Yesterday died here 
in a very advanced Age, Mrs. Abdy, Sweeper for 
very many Years at Harvard College, and well 
known to all that have had an Education here 
within the present Century: She was Relict of 
the late Matthew Abdy, Sweeper, well known to 
the learned World by his last Will and Testa- 


ment. [Father Ab—y’s Will may be had of the 
Printers hereof.) 


Be AlrGs, BY. 


§ The home from which the first 
Chicago boy was sent to Harvard Col- 
lege is involved in the sale of the oid 
homestead of Benjamin Adams, one of 
Chicago’s pioneers, and the father of ex- 
Congressman G. E. Adams, ’60, which 
calls attention to an unusual ownership 
of a homestead in Chicago. Benjamin 
F. Adams, as the records show, pur- 
chased the lot at the southwest corner of 
Ontario St. and Lincoln Park Boulevard, 
then known as Pine St., on July 7, 1845, 
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and soon after built for himself a sub- 
stantial frame residence. Chicago in 
those days had only a population of 
12,000, and Rush St., the main artery of 
the North Side, was known as Green 
Bay Road. The Adams family continued 
to live on the property until the Chicago 
fire swept the building away, and imme- 
diately afterward, in 1872, erected the 
present brick and stone residence, which 
was occupied after the death of Mr. 
Adams by his children until 1907, when 
they were driven out by the encroach- 
ment of business and the house rented 
for a boarding-house. The title shows 
the unusual fact that in all of the 65 
years_not a single deed has ever trans- 
ferred the title. The only changes have 
been those shown by the four different 
probating of estates, as father and child- 
ren have passed away, leaving now the 
only survivor, ex-Congressman G. E. 
Adams, and his sister, Mrs. Pierson of 
East Orange, N. J. Andrew R. Sheriff, 
who purchased the property as an in- 
vestment, says: “‘I call my new purchase 
a Harvard house, for I am a Harvard 
man; my broker, Buckingham Chandler 
of the firm of Chandler, Hildreth & Co., 
is a Harvard man, and the house is on 
a plot of ground on which the first boy 
ever sent from Chicago to Harvard 
College was brought up.”” —Chicago Post. 


A VALENTINE FOR MR. COPELAND. 


Chamber’d Nautilus of Hollis, 
When you ’d play the lover’s part, 
Do you find sufficient solace 
For your heart ? 


Correction. 
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Don’t your acolytes distress you, 
In their circle Johnsonese ? 
Vying which shall ery ** God bless you!” 
When you sneeze. 
Does your fancy scorn the Present 
When your chorus leaves at last ? 
Do you flirt with ladies pleasant 
From the Past ? 


In your chamber, dim and lonely, 
Swept by each November gale, 
Is there none to love you, only 
Mrs. Thrale ? 


Does the shade of Fanny Kemble 
Share your waking dreams to-night ? 
Copey, prithee don’t dissemble — 
Is it right ? 


Show some living maid your pity, 
Make her happy past her hope; 
Here ’s her health — the lovely, witty 
Mrs. Cope! 


Lampoon. Favorite Pupil. 


4] 1st Student — Where are you going 
this afternoon? 

2d Student —I’m going to take a 
look at the track-team. 

1st Student — At the Stadium? 

2d Student — No, at the Stillman In- 
firmary. — Lampoon. 


PROGRESS. 


Last year I experienced internal pain. 
My doctor, in tone supercilious, 
Announced that I never could motor again, 
For it made me too automobilious. 


But I’m still under treatment! And one disease 
more 
Will surely deprive me of reason: 
For I’m suffering worse than I suffered before — 
Aerosipelas has me this season ! 
Lampoon. 





CORRECTION. 
Vol. XVIII, No. 71, p. 453, 1. 6. For Agricultural read Architectural. 

















